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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK is intended to be a revision course in English, 
more particularly for the S. S. C. Examination. It is 
designed for those students who have worked through a 
full course, but for various reasons did not sit for the 
examination at the time, or sat and failed to pass, and 
now, with an examination to face in the near future, wish 
to go rapidly over the essentials of the subject. 


I have to thank the University of London for their kind 
permission to use some of the questions set at the General 
School and General Certificate Examinations, and the 
proprietors of The Times for their permission to reprint 
the article which appears on pages 103-105. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Two or the most important questions in the exami- 
nation paper are those requiring a candidate (a) to 
write a composition and (b) to make a précis. Both of 
these questions carry high marks. 

In addition to the questions on composition and 
précis, some questions are set on other parts of the work, 
and it might therefore seem at first sight that these 
questions would cover a very wide field, and involve 
a great deal of preparation; but, as a matter of fact, 
the questions given in the examination are limited in 
practice to certain definite types, some of which appear 
in the paper more often than others. The following is 
a list of these kinds of questions: 


The Comprehension of English 
Letter-Writing 
Words 
Punctuation 
Clause Analysis 
Grammar 
Common Faults 
Figures of Speech 
Paraphrasing 
Synthesis 
Reported Speech 
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Thus, including the Writing of a Composition and 
the Making of a Précis, there are thirteen items in all 
to be discussed. ; 
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We shall therefore now deal with the items speci- 
fied, although they will be arranged in rather a different 
order; for we shall first of all take Words, then Common 
Faults, then Punctuation, then Composition, then Letter- 
Writing, then Précis-Writing (including Reported 
Speech), and then Comprehension. - After that we shall 
consider Grammar, Clause Analysis and Synthesis, 
Figures of Speech, and Paraphrasing. ; 


CHAPTER TWO 


WORDS 


Accuracy in the use of words is naturally taken into 
account in the candidate’s English work as a whole, but 
in addition to this general test one or two specific ques- 
tions on Words are nearly always included in the paper. 


Kinds of Question Given 
The questions given generally deal with one or other 
of the following subjects: 


1. The Meaning of Words > 

2. The Meaning of Idiomatic or Metaphorical Expres- 
sions 

. Words Similar in Meaning 

. Pairs of Words sometimes Confused 

Words Opposite in Meaning 

Rewriting a Passage in Simpler English 

. Finding the Right Word to Express an Idea 

The Misuse of Certain Individual Words 


PAA Tp w 


Notes 


1. You may be asked to give the meaning of each 
word in a list of words, to use the words in sentences, 
or to do both. If you have to use the words in sentences, 
the sentences must be so constructed as to bring out the 
meaning of the words. 

2. A type of question very frequently given. 

3. Known as Synonyms. Important. 

4. Where possible the two words should be used as 
the same part of speech. Under this heading note Mala- 
props. à 
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5. Technically called Antonyms. 

6. Original passage is usually Johnsonese or journalese, 
the characteristics of which are the use of long words, 
hackneyed phrases, and roundabout forms of expression. 
Substitute short, everyday words where possible. 

7. The emphasis here is on the right word. The best 
way to learn how to find the right word is to study good 
models. 

. 8. Nice, blooming, aggravate, mutual, individual, trans- 
pire, awful, decimate, demean, practically, condign, anti- 
quarian, for example. 


Worked Examples 

Here are some worked examples illustrating most of 
the points mentioned: 
Question No. 1 

Write definitions of the following, expressing each 
definition in one sentence only: 


vacuum cleaner, inoculation, mirror, chrysalis, index, 
bruise, rainbow, taxicab. 
‘(General School, London) 


` Answer 


(a) A vacuum cleaner is a mechanical contrivance for 

; removing dust from carpets, etc., by means of 
suction. 

(b) Inoculation is the communication of the germs of 
a disease to a person or animal, with the object 
of protecting the person or animal against the 
disease in a severer form. 

(c) A mirror is a polished surface reflecting an image- 

(d) A chrysalis is the form taken by an insect in the 
stage between a caterpillar and a butterfly. 

e) An index is an alphabetical list of subjects, usually 
found at the end of a book. 
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(£) A bruise is an injury resulting from a blow that 
discolours but does not break the skin. 

(g) A rainbow is an arc of prismatic colours formed 
in the sky by the reflection of the sun’s rays 
falling upon watery particles. 

(h) A taxicab is a motor-driven cab, plying for hire, 
and fitted with a taximeter that measures the 
distance travelled and indicates the fare pay- 
able. 


Note 

Observe the instruction given—that each definition 
must be expressed in one sentence only. Follow this in- 
struction, and take care, moreover, that the sentence is 
a sentence and not a phrase. 


Question No. 2 


On the left-hand side of the page write down the 
following words, and opposite each word write two 
synonyms for it: 


want, hinder, fault, reprove, beginner, fearful, price, 
summary, defer, correct. 


Answer 

Word Given Synonyms 
want lack, deficiency 
hinder obstruct, impede 
fault flaw, defect 
reprove censure, reproach 
beginner novice, tiro 
fearful frightful, terrible 
price charge, cost 
summary synopsis, abridgment 
defer d postpone, adjourn 


correct accurate, right 
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Question No. 3 

Use the following expressions in sentences, in such a 
way as to bring out their meaning clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


to patch things up, a needle in a haystack, to leave 
‘a loophole, to be in two minds, a round peg in a 
square hole, to look askance at, to harp upon, to ride 
rough-shod over. 

(General School, London) 


Answer 

(a) After the quarrel there was not a complete recon- 
ciliation between the two friends, but they 
managed to patch things up for the time being. 

(b) To try to find a ring in the wild disorderliness of 
Mrs. Jellyby’s house was like looking for a 
needle in a haystack. 

(c) The overwhelming evidence brought against the 
accused did not leave a loophole for escape. 

(d) Jack was in two minds about telling the man what 
he really thought of his conduct, but finally 
decided that he would say nothing. 

(e) She proved to be completely unfitted for that kind 
of work, and was indeed very much a round peg 
in a square hole. l 

(£) They were prepared to go a long way to meet his 
demands, but looked askance at this latest pro- 
posal. 

(g) He would not let the matter rest, but continued 
to harp upon his grievances. 

(h) The official was not very sympathetic towards the 
refugees and rode rough-shod over their feelings. 


Question No. 4 ‘ i 
Write down the following words, and against each 
Write a word opposite in meaning: 


z 
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advance, barren, strange, glut, improve, persist, 
Magnify, following, augment. 

(G.C.E., London) 


Answer 

Word Given Word Opposite in Meaning 
advance retreat 
barren fertile 

- strange familiar 
glut scarcity 
improve deteriorate 
persist desist 
magnify diminish 
following preceding 
augment 1 decrease 


Question No. 5 

Express in a single word the idea conveyed by each of 
the following: 

(a) Japanese dancing-girl. 

(b) To find something previously unknown. 

(c) A blow given with the open hand. 

(d) Skilful, through practice or experience. 

(e) To free from blame. 

(f) The first few weeks after marriage. 

(g) Spoken defamation of character. 

(h) To flow or run with a bubbling sound. 

(i) To start aside and shift quickly about. 

G) Self-satisfied, narrow-minded, precise, and prim. 


Answer 
(a) Geisha (b) Discover (c) Slap (d) Expert 
(e) Exonerate (f) Honeymoon (g) Slander 
(h) Gurgle (i) Dodge (j) Smug. 


Question No. 6 
Write sentences showing the distinction betwen the 
_ two words in each of the following pairs: 
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Luxurious and luxuriant; precipitous and precipitate; 
illicit and elicit} continuous and continual. 


Answer 
1. (a) They lived in the most luxurious style, having 
three motor cars, a large country house, and 
a yacht on the Solent. y 
(b) The luxuriant vegetation spread riotously in 
all directions. f: 
2. (a) The cliffs at this point were precipitous, having 
a sheer drop of two hundred feet, T 
(b) When he had to make this important decision 
he acted in a precipitate manner and soon re- 
gretted his ill-considered haste. : 
3. (a) This traffic in illicit diamond buying was ulti- 
mately detected, and those concerned were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
(b) Their interrogation of the prisoner failed to 
elicit a single answer. P 
4. (a) Along the road came a continuous procession 
of vehicles, making it impossible to cross to 
the other side. y 
(b) In spite of continual warnings he persisted in 
taking the risk. 


Note 


The operative word in each sentence should be under- 
ined. 


Question No. 7 
In each of the following sentences point out the word 
that is used incorrectly, give its meaning, and say, where 
possible, what the right word should be: 
(a) He was a tall, thin individual, dressed in a tattered 
green overcoat. 
(b) This kind of thing, I am assured, transpires every 
day. : 
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(c) Byron was the mutual friend of Moore and Hob- 
house. 

(d) He merely demeans himself by such insulting be- 
haviour. 

(e) Don’t you think that she is an awfully pretty girl? 

(£) The newcomer was loudly abused by the lady next 
door. 

(g) He did all he could to aggravate his sister. 

(h) The Mayor wore the full regalia of office. 


Answer 
Word used Meaning of The Right 
Incorrectly the Word Word 


(a) Individual One person as oppo- Man, person 
sed to a group 
(b) Transpires Comes to light gra- Happens 


dually 
(c) Mutual Reciprocal Common 
(d) Demeans Conducts, behaves Debases, de- 
grades 
(e) Awfully In a manner likely Extremely, 
` to inspire fear or remarkably 
reverence 
(f) Lady A well-bred woman Woman, 
neighbour 
(g) Aggravate To make worse Annoy 
(h) Regalia The ensigns of Insignia 


royal power 


Question No. 8 
Write in simpler English each of the following passages: 


(a) Some juveniles of our acquaintance went to witness 
a pyrotechnic display. 

(b) He gained a tremendous accession of vigour by 
partaking of the cup that cheers but not in- 
ebriates. 
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(c) Amid the general hum of gratulation which flat- 

ters us in front, it is fit that some regard should 
_be paid to the murmurs of despondence that 
assail us in the rear. 

(d) Talking of London, Dr. Johnson observed: ‘Sir, if 
you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude 
of this city, you must not be satisfied with seeing 
its great streets and squares, but you must sur- 
vey the innumerable little lanes and courts.’ 


Answer f 

(a) Some young people we knew went to see the fire- 
works, 

(b) He was much refreshed by drinking a cup of tea. 

(c) While we are enjoying the applause of the audi- 
ence, it is only right that we should not ignore 
the complaints of the actors. ? 

(d) Talking of London, Dr. Johnson said: ‘Sir, if you 
wish to have a true idea of the size of this city, 


you must see not only its great streets and- 


squares, but also the countless little lanes and 
courts.’ 


EXERCISES IN WORDS 
i 
(Questions Set at the University of London General 


School and General Certificate of Education Examina- 
tions) 


1. Choose four of the following idiomatic phrases, and ; 


use each in a sentence so as to make clear its meaning: 
hue and cry; lock, stock and barrel; like water on a 
duck’s back; to hang fire; cap in hand; to eat humble 


pie. 
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2. Use four of the following expressions, each in a 
separate sentence, so as to show quite clearly that you 


understand their meaning: 


from pillar to post; hand in glove; follow in (some- 
one’s) wake; to hark back; to lead (someone) a 
dance; to come down like a ton of bricks. 


3. Write a passage of connected prose, not fewer than 
100 words in length, on the Olympic Games, or any other 
international sporting event, using the following words 
in any order you wish. Underline the words in your 


passage: 


international, competitive, partisan, participate, 
ceremony, concourse, achievement, sportsmanship, 
prestige, ordeal, outstanding. 


4, Give a brief dictionary definition of four of the fol- 
lowing words or phrases: 


patent medicine, pen-friend, United Nations, capital 
levy, trade union, newsreel. 


5. Choose four of the following metaphorical expres- 
sions. Give the meaning of each and suggest circum- 
stances in which each might be used: 


(i) read between the lines, (ii) working in the dark, 
(iii) a catspaw, (iv) to be wise after the event, 
(v) face the music, (vi) ride rough-shod over, 
(vii) beat about the bush, (viii) putting the clock 
back. 


6. Choose six of the following words, write them on 
the left-hand side of the page, and opposite each write 


a synonym for it: 
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jocular, emulate, achieve, obtuse, precarious, ~ 
obsequious, illicit, ludicrous, 


7. Express the meaning of four of the following pro- 
verbs in your own words: 


(i) The pen is mightier than the sword. 
(ii) Still waters run deep. 
(iii) A little learning is a dangerous thing. ` 
(iv) Procrastination is the thief of time. 
(v) It never rains but it pours. 
(vi) The burnt child shuns the fire. 


Il 


1. Frame short sentences containing, respectively, ong 
of the following words, and say exactly what meaning 
you attach to each: 


apathy, incongruous, mutable, depreciate, aggregate, 
equivocal, consecutive, sanction, collaborate, 
clemency. 


2. On the left-hand side of the page write down the 


following words, and opposite each word write a synony™ 
for it: 


abandon, gleam, gaunt, insipid, revise, neighbour- 
hood, judgment, fortitude, extravagant, salubrious- 


3. Write down the following words, and against each 
- Write a word opposite in meaning: 


abject, sacred, delight, scatter, wealthy, ignominious, 
deliberate, illustrious, irksome, intimidate. 


è 
4. Use the following expressions, each in a e 
sentence, so as to show quite clearly that you understan 
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their meaning. If a verb is contained in a phrase, it can 
be used in any mood or tense: 


a flash in the pan, to make merry, to move heaven 
and earth, to set at naught, to throw mud at, the 
letter of the law, to show the white feather, to see: 
eye to eye. 


5. Use the following expressions in sentences, in such 
a way as to bring out their meaning clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


in due course, to make bold, to keep body and soul 
together, between two fires, to land on one’s feet, 
Black Monday, a bone of contention, to bring to book. 


6. Write sentences, showing the distinction between 
the two words in each of the following pairs: 


veracity, voracity; social, sociable; practice, practise; 
transitory, transitional; observance, observation. 


7. Give a brief dictionary definition of each of the fol- 
lowing words: i 


routine, morose, venial, dormant, rancour, morbid, 
gregarious, tractable, criterion, secular. 


8. Use the following expressions in sentences, in such 
a way as to bring out their meanig clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


borne in upon, feet of clay, cock-and-bull story, the 
cloven hoof, to gild the pill, to go without saying, at 
the eleventh hour. 
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9. Distinguish between the meanings of the words in 
each of the following groups, and write sentences to 
illustrate their use: ; 


(a) tired, weary, exhausted. 

(b) endless, illimitable, interminable. 
(c) guard, protect, preserve. 

(d) habit, custom, practice. 


10. Use the following expressions in sentences, in such 
a way as to bring out their meaning clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


to come to the front, small fry, with a good grace, 
heart and soul, a Job’s comforter, out of place, with 
open arms, to a nicety. 


11. Find the right word to convey the idea expressed 
by each of the following: 


(a) to change the order of cards in a pack. 

(b) indefinite quantity or degree. 

(c) pertaining to the administration of justice. 

(d) the act of sharing something with others. 

(e) a hatchet used by North American Indians in wa” 
and chase. 

(£) allowance of that which is not wholly approved. 


12. Each of the following words is sometimes confused 
with one that is something like it. Say what this word 
is, and explain its meaning: 


barbarous, allusion, compliment, affect, credible, 
dissent, formerly, cannon, inefficient, intelligent. 


CHAPTER THREE 
COMMON FAULTS 


THERE are certain kinds of errors—usually grammatical 
errors—that most students persistently make in speak- 
ing or writing English. The following are some of the 
most inveterate of these, and you are strongly recom- 
mended to study them very thoroughly during this final 
period of revision, together with the Worked Examples 
to be found towards the end of the chapter: 


Non-agreement of Subject and Verb 


A verb must agree with its subject in number and per- 
son. But— - 


(a) Two nouns connected by with, as well as, besides, 
in addition to, are followed by a verb in the singular 
when the former of the two nouns is in the singular. 
Say, for instance, ‘The Mayor, with several of the alder- 
‘men, was present at the ceremony,’ not, ‘were present at; 
the ceremony.’ ; 

(b) Two singular words separated by or or nor are 
followed by a verb in the singular; and, if the subjects 
are of different numbers and persons, the verb agrees 
with the nearer subject. Say, for instance, ‘They or I 

` am to blame,’ not, ‘They or I are to blame.’ This type of 
sentence, however (‘They or I am to blame’), is better 
avoided. Write, preferably, ‘Either they are to blame 
or I am.’ 

(c) When a plural noun depends on a preceding singu- 
lar noun, the verb agrees with the singular noun, and 
not with the plural noun next to it, Say, therefore, ‘ 
great assortment of articles was to be seen in the shop, 
not, ‘were to be seen in the shop.’ à 
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‘Those sort,’ “Those kind’ 

Sort and kind are nouns in the singular, and the de- 
monstrative adjectives this and that (plural, these and 
those respectively) should agree with them in number. 
Say, ‘I like that sort of dog,’ or, ‘I like those sorts of dogs, 
according to the meaning, not, ‘I like those sort of dogs. 
Some writers, however, regard ‘sort of dogs’ as a group 


plural. 


‘Different to,’ ‘Different than’ 
Different should be followed by from, not by to or thar 
Say, ‘My choice is quite different from yours, not ‘My 


choice is quite different to yours, or ‘My choice is quite 
different than yours,’ 


Split Infinitive f 

An adverb must not be put between the two parts s 
an infinitive, or, more correctly, between to, the sien os 
the infinitive, and the rest of the verb. Say, It was as 
cult to gauge the result accurately,’ not, ‘to TRA 5 si 
gauge the result? The Split Infinitive is ae ; pit 
wrong, but you will do well to avoid it entirely for 
present. 


Wrong Case after Preposition = 

All prepositions in English are followed by EA likel 
Sative case. Say, ‘Between you and me, he ii Paks 1 i 
to succeed,’ not, ‘Between you and I, he is not likely 
succeed.’ 


6 , 

eres a two, and each signifies one. The two 
Words cannot be used in conjunction. Say , The medi- 
cine had to be taken after each meal,’ not, ‘between each 
meal? ‘Between meals,’ however, would be correct. 


‘Each Other’ for ‘One Another’ 
Each other is used of two people, one another of more 
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than two... Say, ‘The boys were-all hustling one another,’ 
not, ‘were all hustling each other’ : 
? - 


‘Either’ for ‘Any’ 

Either means ‘each of two’; any means ‘each of more 
than two.’ Say, ‘Any of the five books will do,’ not, 
‘Either of the five books will do.’ 


Wrong Use of Plural with Distributives 

The distributives each, every, either, neither, etc., refer 
to each individual of a class, and should therefore be 
followed by a verb in the singular. Say, ‘Neither of the 
men was responsible for the accident,’ not, ‘Neither of the 
men were responsible for the accident,’ 


Wrong Ellipsis of Verb 

Take care that you do not omit a part of a verb which 
is really necessary to the correct ‘eonstruction of the 
sentence. Say, ‘He never has played, and he never will 
play, cards,’ not, ‘He never has, and he never will, play 
cards? Has cannot be construed with play; the past 
participle played is required. 
‘Less’ for ‘Fewer’ 

Less is used of quantity; fewer of number, Say, ‘There 
were fewer than twenty people in the audience,’ not, 
‘There were less than twenty people in the audience,’ 


‘Scarcely than,’ or ‘Hardly than,’ for ‘Scarcely when,’ or 
‘Hardly when’ 

Scarcely and hardly should be followed by when and 
not by than. Than is used after a comparative only. Say, 
‘They had hardly reached the house when the storm 
broke,’ not, ‘than the storm broke.’ 


Wrong Sequence of Prepositions and Conjunctions 
Take care that prepositions and conjunctions are jn 
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their right sequence. Say, ‘He was either unconscious 
of, or uninfluenced by, their hostility,’ not, ‘He was either 
unconscious or uninfluenced by their hostility.’ Uncon- 
scious cannot be construed with by. Similarly with con- 
junctions. Say, ‘It was as good as, and even better than, 


he anticipated,’ not, ‘It was as good and even better than 
he anticipated.’ 


Redundant ‘and’ in ‘and which’ 
Do not use and which unless another which has pre- 
ceded. Say, ‘He won the first prize, which was a hand- 


some cup,’ not, ‘He won the first prize, and which was è 
handsome cup.’ 


Nominative instead of Accusative after Transitive Verb 
All transitive verbs must be followed by the accusative 
case. Say, ‘Let Richard and me do the work for you, _ 
not, ‘Let Richard and I do the work for you.” ‘The pro- 
noun should be in the accusative after the transitive 

verb let. 


‘Neither . . . or,’ instead of ‘Neither - - - nOr’ 

Neither should be followed by nor, and neven by. or. 
Say, ‘It was neither one thing nor the other, not, ‘It was 
neither one thing or the other.’ 


Misplacement of Correlatives $ 

Each of a pair of correlatives such as, either . . . or, 
neither... nor, not only... but also, should be placed 
next to the same part of speech. Say, He did his work 
neither carefully nor intelligently,’ not, ‘He neither did 
his work carefully nor intelligently.’ 


Preposition at the End of a Sentence 

Do not, as a rule, put a preposition at the end of a 
sentence, as it is there in an emphatic position, and pre- 
positions are unemphatic. Say, ‘On what exact spot 
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shall I place it?’ not, ‘What exact spot shall I place it on?’ 
The latter construction, however, is permissible in con- 
versation. 


Unrelated Participle 
A participle is a verb-adjective. It is sometimes made 
to limit the wrong noun or pronoun; or, alternatively, no 
noun or pronoun is supplied which it can limit. Say, 
‘Chained to a rock, Prometheus was fiercely scorched by 
the burning sun,’ not, ‘Chained to a rock, the burning sun 
fiercely scorched Prometheus.’ 


Wrong Case after the Verb ‘To be’ 

The subject and the complement of the verb ‘to be’ 
must be in the same case, which is usually the nomina- 
tive. Say, ‘It is he,’ ‘It was they,’ not, ‘It is him, ‘It was 
them.’ ‘It is me,’ however, is now sahctioned by usage. 


Interrogative Pronoun in Wrong Case 

This usually happens when the interrogative pronoun 
is governed by a preposition, the pronoun ‘standing first 
and the preposition last in the sentence. Say, ‘To whom 
does he intend to give it?’ not, ‘Who does he intend to 
give it to?’ Prepositions, as we have explained, are fol- 
lowed by the accusative case. 


_Non-agreement of the Relative 

~ A relative pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
number and person. Say, ‘He is one of those people who 
are always getting into trouble,’ not, ‘who is always get- 
ting into trouble.’ The antecedent of who is the plural 
noun people. Thus who is plural; hence are, the verb 
of which it is the subject, must be plural. 


Relative Pronoun in Wrong Case 
The case of a relative pronoun depends upon its con- 
struction in its own clause. Say, ‘The account was paid 
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by. the man who, it was assumed, had bought the goods,’ 
not; ‘The’ account was paid by the man whom it was 
assumed had bought the goods.’ Who is the subject of 
had bought; it was assumed is merely a parenthesis. 


Due (to) ean 2 : 

Due is an adjective, and due to cannot be used as E 
compound preposition. Owing to is the correct preposi- 
tional phrase to use for this purpose. Say, ‘Owing to an 
accident he was unable to walk,’ not, ‘Due to an accident , 
he was unable to walk.’ Due here qualifies he, but that 
is not the meaning intended. 


Confusion of Gerund and Present Participle z 
The Gerund' is a verb-noun and.the Present Participle 
a verb-adjective. Be careful not to confuse the two. Say, 
for instance, ‘Fancy his doing a thing like that,’ not, 
‘Fancy him doing a thing like that,’ because doing is here 
a gerund, and equivalent to a noun. ‘Fancy him doing 
a thing like that’ however, is not necessarily wrong; for 
doing can be regarded as a participle limiting him. But, 
that is rarely what the writer means. The gerundial con- 
struction is the one almost invariably to be used. 


Misuse of ‘Like’ as a Conjunction 

Like is generally used as an adjective and cannot be 
used as a conjunction. Say, ‘Do it as I do,’ not, ‘Do it 
like I do? i 


Misplacement of ‘Only’ ` i ' 
Only should be placed next to the word it really quali- 
fies. Say, ‘He received only thirty shillings for the clock,’ . 

not, ‘He only received thirty shillings for the clock.’ 


‘Except? and ‘Without’ for ‘Unless’ 
Except is a preposition, and without either a preposition 
or an advérb; neither can be used as a conjunction. Say, 
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‘They:refuse to:do business unless you'revise the offer, 
not, ‘They refuse.to do business crceni (or without) you 
revise the offer.’ i 


Wrong Comparatives: and Sunerlatives di. 

An adjective in the comparative degree cannot be fol- 
lowed by any standing alone, but must be followed by any 
other;.and an adjective in the superlative degree cannot 
be followed by any, but must be followed by all. Say, 
It was better than any other in the shop,’ not, ‘It was 
better than any in the shop,’ and, ‘It was the best of all 
in the shop,’ not, ‘It was the best of any in the shop.’ 
The reason is that, in the former case, unless other is 
added, the article itself is included in the comparison, 
and, in the latter case, that the superlative degree implies 
at least three things, while any signifies only one. ; 


Wrong Sequence of Tenses 

A past tense in the main clause is followed by a past 
tense in the dependent clause, unless the verb in the de- 
pendent clause expresses an habitual action, or a per- 
manent truth, or contains a comparison. Say, ‘She said 
that she might come to-morrow,’ not, ‘She said that she 
may come to-morrow.’ 


WORKED EXAMPLES 


Here are some worked.examples of questions that were 
set at the University of ‘London General School and Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education Examinations: 


Quéstion No. 1 : 

Can you see anything incorrect or ambiguous in the 
following sentences? Rewrite five of them, where neces- 
sary, in good English, and give’ reasons for the changes: 


© All men do ett game Chinese. 


Answer 
(i) The sentence is ambiguous. It may mean either, 


(ii) Here we have an example of th 


(iii) Neither is a di: 
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(ii) Passing by the damaged house, a brick was dis- 


lodged and fell on my shoulder. 


(iii) The member objected to the proposal for two 


reasons, neither of which were allowed. 


(iv) The burglar took no less than six dozen silver 


spoons. 


(v) Patrons are requested to kindly and at their 


earliest convenience remove their headgear. 


(vi) I liked him as well as you. 
(vii) ‘There are large tracts of country, agricultural and 


otherwise, where an enjoyable stay is impossible. 


‘No men speak Chinese,’ or ‘Some men do not 
speak Chinese.’ The latter is probably the mean- 
ing intended. 


e unrelated parti- 
ciple. The participle passing, which is a verb- 
adjective, grammatically limits brick; but this : 
obviously not the meaning intended. A bric 
... passing by the damaged house, makes Een 
sense. Say, ‘As I was passing by the dee: 5 
brick was dislodged and fell on my shoulder. 


stributive and should therefore be 
followed by a verb in the singular. Moreover, 
the proposal for two reasons 15 not clear. Say, 
‘The member had two reasons for objecting to 
the proposal, but neither of these reasons was 


allowed.’ 


(iy) ‘The mistake. here lies in less. Less is used of 


quantity, and fewer of number. Say, ‘The bur- 
glar took no fewer than six dozen silver spoons.’ 
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(vii) ‘Otherwise is an adverb and is here incorrectly 
used to qualify a noun (tracts). The adjective 
other should be substituted. Say, ‘There are 
large agricultural and other tracts of country, 
where an enjoyable stay is impossible’; or, ‘There 
are large tracts of country, some agricultural and 
some not, where an enjoyable stay is impossible.’ 


Question No. 2 

Explain why the meaning of the following sentences 
is not clear. Rewrite them in a form which will make 
their meaning clearer: 


(a) From then until the end of the year the slowing- 

down process will be gathering increasing 
. momentum, 

{b) Every able-bodied man had to know how to use 
and carry a sword which was very cumbersome. 

(c) I shall waste no time in reading your essay. 

(d) Summing up the case, the prisoner was convicted. 

(e) Tom asked Dick whether his mistake had been 
discovered. 

(f) ‘We dispense with accuracy.’ (Notice outside a 
chemist’s shop.) 


Answer 
(a) Increasing momentum cannot be properly associa- 
ted with a process of slowing down. The two 
phrases are contradictory. Say, ‘From then until 
the end of the year the slowing down process 
will become more and more marked.’ 


(b) Carry is in the wrong position; it should be placed 
after had to. Say, ‘Every able-bodied man had 
to carry, and to know how to use, a sword which 
was very cumbersome.’ Every man had to carry, 
not to know how to carry. 
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“(c) ‘This sentence may mean either, ‘I shall read your 
essay at once,’ or, ‘I shall not read your essay at 
all? It is impossible to say which is the meaning 

“really intended. 


| (d) This is the error of the unrelated participle. Sum- 

. > ming up grammatically limits prisoner, but logi- 
cally it limits some such word as judge (under- 
stood). Say, ‘After the judge had summed up 
the case, the prisoner was convicted.’ - 


(e) His may refer either to Tom or to Dick. If to Tom, 

say: ‘Has my mistake been discovered, Dick?’ 

‘ asked Tom; if to Dick, say: ‘Has your mistake 

- been discovered, Dick?’ asked Tom. Or, alter- 

natively, if to Tom, say, “Tom asked Dick whe- 

: ther Tom’s mistake had been discovered’; if to 

Dick, say, ‘Tom asked Dick whether Dick’s mis- 

„take had been discovered.’ But this is a very 
awkward construction. 


(£) This sentence is ambiguous, as. dispense here has 
two meanings; either ‘to make up medicine’ or 
(dispense with) ‘to do without.” The real ee 

’ ing can be made clear by inserting prescriptions 
after dispense. Say, ‘We dispense prescriptions 


with accuracy.’ 


Question’ No. 3 i 
Do-you find anything incorrect or slovenly in the fol- 
lowing sentences? Rewrite them, where necessary, in 


good English, and give reasons for the changes: 


~(i) Notone can be easy in“ their minds about the 
"~*~ * prospect of good weather to-morrow. 
T Gi) Dear’ Sir, csv Fri 

We enclose your account to the end of May. 
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` Wishing to collect all debts due to us, will you 
please send us your cheque as soon as you can? 
o After dinner, John felt so ill that he had to lay 
rli down for an hour. 
(v) Mary made tea for my sister and I. 
KO) After his illness, he went away for three weeks 
‘holiday. 


Answer 

. (i) A demonstrative pronoun must agree in number 
with its antecedent. Here the antecedent no- 
one is in the singular, therefore the demonstrative 
pronoun their must be in the singular; that is, 
their must be one or his. Say, ‘One cannot be 
easy in’one’s mind about the prospect of good 
_ weather to-morrow.’ Or, more familiarly, ‘No- 
__ one can be easy in his Hang about the prospect 

_of good weather to-morrow.’ 


= (ii) Wih. . will yòù is an instance of the un- 
related oeie Wishing grammatically limits 
'you, but logically it limits we. Say: 


‘Dear Sir, 

We enclose your account to the end of May. 
As we wish to collect all debts due to us, will 
: you please send us your cheque as soon as you 
} tan?” 


Gii): eae is hese E used for lie, Lay is tran- 
sitive (principal parts, lay, laid, laid) and lie is 
intransitive (principal parts, lie, lay, lain). Say, 
» ‘After dinner,-John felt so ill that he had ta: lie 

. e for- an hour.’ 


Eo anaes ere A ex Benition ae paar the per- 
Sonal pronoun:I in the accusative case.’ I should 
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therefore be me. Say, ‘Mary made tea for my 
sister and me.’ 


(v) The apostrophe has been omitted after the s in 
weeks. Say, ‘After his illness, he went away for 
three weeks’ holiday.’ There is a tendency how- 


ever for this apostrophe to be omitted when it 
does not indicate Possession. 


Question No. 4 


Each of the following sentences is expressed faultily. 


Rewrite each in a correct form, and give reasons for the 
changes you make. 


(i) Having passed safely through the forest, the rest 
of the journey was undertaken without diffi- 


culty. 

Gi) Many people are opposed to the introduction of 
State lotteries, thus encouraging gambling. 

(iii) He is one of the few members of the club who 
plays tennis really well. 

(iv) My sister always has and always will be in- 
terested in the theatre. 


Answer 


through the forest, the rest 
S undertaken without diff- 


Gi) This Sentence is not clear, 
that the Opposition of man 
duction of State lotteries 
or that state lotteries enc 
latter is no doubt the 


It may mean either 
y People to the intro- 
encourages gambling, 
Ourage gambling. The 
writer’s meaning. Say, 
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‘Many people are opposed to the introduction 
of state lotteries on the ground that these 
lotteries encourage gambling. 


(iii) Non-agreement of the relative. A relative pro- 
noun agrees with its antecedent in gender, num- 
ber, and person. Here the relative who, the 
subject of the verb in the subordinate clause, 
agrees with its antecedent members, and is 
therefore third person plural. Hence the verb 
of which it is the subject must be third person 
plural; i.e. plays should be play. Say, “He is 
one of the few members of the club who play 
tennis really well.’ 


(iv) Wrong ellipsis of part of verb. Has cannot be 
construed with be interested. Say, ‘My sister 
always has been and always will be interested 
in the theatre.’ Or, better, ‘My sister always 
has been interested in the theatre, and always 
will be.’ 


EXERCISES IN COMMON FAULTS 


1. Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for 
the corrections you make: 
(i) Walking down the road, a bicycle ran into him. 
(ii) Neither of the two men were available. 
(iii) ,Less than twenty people volunteered. 
(iv) James told Charles that his brother had met with 
an accident. 
(v) Everybody will do their utmost to help the vic- 
tims of the flood. 


i 2. Each of the following sentences is expressed faultily. 
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Rewrite each in a correct form, and give reasons for the 
changes you make: 


(i) Frank did not come home at Christmas, but he 
certainly could have done. 

Gi) The Duke of Newcastle, as usual, was then be- 
tween every plan, and thought all too danger- 
ous to try. 5 

‘(ili) One thing that makes Arnold’s poetry so pic- 

turesque is because he always chooses his epi- 
thets with such judgment. 

(iv) After telling of all that they had achieved the 
orator finished by declaring that women were 
not on a par with a man’s intelligence. 

(v) The elder lawyer failed dismally, and yet one 


Pleaded with as much or even more skill than 
the other, 


3. Point out the faults in the following sentences and 
rewrite the passages in correct form: 


(i) The unlucky reason of the detention of the port- 
manteau was Smith and me having a misunder- 
4 standing. 


'Gi) This programme was broadcasted on the radio 

.. every Thursday. 

(ili) Tickets once nipped, and the Passengers once 
admitted to the platform, will have to be de- 

livered up to the Company, 

Some years afterwards I had an editorial suc- 

cessor, who had all the wit for which I toiled 


in vain, without making any pretension to it. 
(v) Someone or other, I do not know whom, struck | 
the blow, 


(iv) 


; 4, Can you see anything incorrect or slovenly in the 
cllowing sentéencés? Rewrite them, where necessary, in 
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(i) Local sentiment is far less: pronounced in London 
than in many other provincial towns. 

(ii) I beheld a man in the dress of a postillion, whom 
I instantly recognised as he to whom I had 
rendered assistance. 

(iii) I have now seen him, and though not for long, 
he is a man who speaks with perfect frankness. 

(iv) He will see the alterations that were proposed 
to be made, but rejected. 

(y) He hurriedly departed, leaving uncompleted 
many things he had intended to have done. 


5. Comment on, and correct (where necessary), the 
faults in the following sentences: 


(i) I am sorry that a previous engagement will pre- 
vent me being present on Wednesday evening. 

(ii) If you should be sufficiently interested to pay a 
personal visit to the farm, you will be welcome, 
and every facility will be shown you. 

(iii) Fortunately I had given away a couple of my last 
books, one of which was returned to me, or I. 
should not have a copy left. ` 

(iv) Generally, when one knows the tree is a large 
tree, yet on coming close up to the trunk it 
looks twice as large as it did before. 

(v) And Scotland’s poet lay there dying, with an 
incubus of debt gnawing at his vitals. 


6. Correct anything that you find wrong in the follow- 
ing sentences, giving reasons for your corrections: 


G) He failed to arrive in time for the meeting due 
to the train being an hour late. 
\(ii) It was while receiving a deputation that the 
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bullet of the anarchist struck the President. 
(iii) Either of the suspects were capable of doing it. 
(iv) Between you and I, he will not get the post. 


(v) He is one of those people who never does what 
he is told. 


T. Criticise the following sentences giving reasons for 
any corrections you make: 


(i) His reasons for not ace 
as follow. 

(ii) What is the good of him trying to do that? 

(iii) He laid on the ground mortally wounded. 

(iv) This is the man whom I believe rescued the dog. 


(v) Writing to his mother, the letter was lost in the 
post. 


epting the suggestion were 


8. Point out anything faulty or unusual in the follow- 
ing sentences, and rewrite the sentences correctly, giving 
reasons for your corrections: 


(i) The two men were 


not interested in the same 
things, 


and the chief work which each of them 

had to do was of a very different kind. 

(ii) Tt is no use merely your meaning well, nor to 
believe in bad results being made up for by 

___best intentions, 

(iii) It was stated in Council that people who die 
while teaching after the age of sixty cannot 
Provide for their widow unless he retires and 
returns to teaching. 


(iv) Johnson told me, that the reaso 
at first some time without ta 
what Mr. Beauclerk said, w 
thinking whether he should 

(v) I cannot help but think that t 
fight so much by choice as 


m why he waited 
king any notice of 
as because he was 
resent it. 

he general did not 
by compulsion, 


CHAPTER FOUR 


PUNCTUATION 


Puncruation is a subject in which most students are 
very weak, mzinly because they seem to think that stops 
are more or less superfluous. This, however, is a great 
mistake, as stops are a valuable aid to the writing of 
clear English. 

A question on punctuation is given by most of the 
examining bodies, although it does not always take 
exactly the same form. Some examiners, for instance, 
set a continuous unpunctuated passage to be punctuated, 
and some give four or five short unrelated sentences for 
this purpose, while others do not give a separate punc- 
tuation question at all. But whether a separate question 
is set or not, punctuation is taken into account in all 
parts of the paper, so that it is certainly not a waste of 
time to study the subject. 


Some Rules of Punctuation 


For revision work we shall first of all go over some of 
the indispensable rules of punctuation. Here they are: 


The Full Stop is used: 


1. To mark the close of a sentence that is grammati- 
cally complete, unless the sentence takes the form of a 
direct question or a direct exclamation: 


(i) The true university of these days is a collection 
of books. Carlyle 

(ii) All censure of a man’s self is oblique praise. It 
is in order to show how much he can spare. 
It has all the invidiousness of self-praise, and 
all the reproach of falsehood. Dr. Johnson ' 
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2. As a sign of abbreviation: 
N.Z. (New Zealand), M.A. (Master of Arts), 
N.C.O. (Non-commissioned officer), B.B.C 
(British Broadcasting Corporation). 


The Comma is used: 
- 1. To mark off a series of words, or, groups of. words, 
not joined by conjunctions: a 2 NN 
Love is swift, sincere, pious, pleasant, gentle, patient, 
faithful, prudent, long-suffering, manly, and never 
seeking her own. Thomas à Kempis 


2, To mark off words that could be omitted from a 
sentence without affecting its grammatical structure: 
After all, I could not live in Skiddaw. Lamb 


3. To mark off interpolations, such as he said, he re- 
marked, they replied, in conversation or dialogue: 
‘I will be there, he said, ‘at about five? 


4. To separate two co-ordinate clauses when a con- 
junction is used, unless these clauses are very short: 

The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to every 
man the reflection of his own face. Thackeray 

5. After adverb clauses and adverb phrases, more 

especially when these precede the main clause: 

(i) Where law ends, tyranny begins. William Pitt 

(ii) After listening a moment, he silently closed the 
door, Dickens 


(The comma is often omitted after an adverb 
phrase.) 


6. After a non-defining relative clause: 


He gave a flat refusal, which was only to be expected. 
ut after a definin 


5 g relative clause the comma is 
omitted: > 


He was a bold man who first ate an oyster. Swift 
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The Semicolon is used: 

1. To mark off two or more co-ordinate clauses, when 
these clauses contain parts of their own subdivided by 
commas: 

If the letters were written to Charlotte, it is unlikely 
that they will reveal anything; if to Anne, they 
will be as discreet as though they were addressed 
to a child. Charles Morgan 


2. To separate two clauses, the second of which in- 
troduces a new fact, and one that is closely connected 
with the idea conveyed in the first: 

Silence is one great art of conversation; he is not a 
fool who knows when to hold his tongue. 


William Hazlitt 


The Question Mark is used: 


1. At the end of a sentence that takes the form of a 
direct question: 
‘And what will you do, Beatrix, to amuse our kins- 
man?’ asks my lady. Thackeray 


2. At the end of a sentence that is a statement in 
form but a question in meaning: 


‘You are not suggesting that he is dishonest?’ she 
said. 
The Apostrophe is used: 


1. To denote the genitive (possessive) case: 
Love’s despair is but Hope’s pining ghost. 


S. T. Coleridge 


2. To show that some letter or 


. letters h 
omitted from a word: Ger ass 
A ‘T ain’t ’ad such a laugh since Jim come ’ome. When 
you ’it ’is ’ead, it ’urt my side: H. G. Wells 


3 
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Quotation Marks are used: ? 
1. To indicate that the exact words of another writer 
are being quoted: ; 
As Shirley says: ‘Poetry is the child of nature, which, 
regulated and made beautiful by art, presentetb 
the most harmonious of all compositions. 


Notes 


(a) A quotation within a quotation is denoted by 
double quotation marks; as: ‘It is a case of 
“Still waters run deep” with him.’ 

(b) Many writers prefer to use single quotation 
marks for the inner quotations and double 
quotation marks for all other purposes. 


2. To denote tha 
being given: 
‘I like your plan, cried Mr. Wesion. ‘Agreed, agreed. 
I will do my best. I am making a conundrum.’ 
Jane Austen 


t the actual words of a speaker are 


3. In the titles of books, plays, ete., as an alternative 
to italics: 


Thackeray's three most notable novels are: ‘Vanity 
Fair) ‘Pendennis,’ and ‘The Newcomes.’ 


The remaining punctuation marks are: 
The Exclamation 


tions, or after a 
clamatory, 


Mark, which is used after interjec- 
phrase or complete sentence that is ex- 


The Colon, which is used to introduce lists, examples, 
and other enumerations of detail. 
The Hyphen, which is used to join the parts of a com- 
igus word, to indicate the division of words into sylla- 
es, and between a prefix and the word to which it be- 
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longs, when the prefix ends, and the word begins, with 
the same vowel, each vowel being pronounced separately. 


The Dash, which is used to mark an abrupt break in 
the construction of a sentence, and, as an alternative to 


brackets, to insert a parenthesis. 


Brackets, which are used to enclose the words that are 
inserted into a sentence by way of explanation or illustra- 


tion. 


Capital Letters are used: 

1. To begin the first word of an opening sentence, or 
of a sentence that immediately follows a full stop or a 
question mark. 

2. To begin the first word every line of verse. 

3. For the pronoun I and the interjection O. 

4. To begin the names of the days of the week, the 
months of the year, festivals and holidays, but, in prose, 
not the names of the seasons. 

5. In titles, proper names, and proper adjectives, 

6. To begin the words sir, madam, etc., when used in 
the salutation of a letter. 

7. To begin personifications. 

8. To begin nouns and pronouns referring to God. 

9. To begin the most important words in a heading, 
or in the title of a book, etc. 

10. To begin the first word of a direct quotation, 


The Rules in Practice 

Let us see how these rules work out in practice. Here 
is a paragraph from Dickens’s Bleak House, with an ex- 
planation of each of the stops and capital letters used. 

(1) Allan looks about for an apothecary’s shop. (2) 
There is none at hand, but a tavern does as well or better. 
(8) He obtains a little measure of wine, and gives the 
lad a portion of it very carefully.. (4) He begins to 
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revive, almost as soon as it passes his lips. (5) ‘We may 
repeat that: dose, Jo,’ observes Allan, after watching him 
with his attentive face. (6) ‘So! Now we will take five 
minutes’ rest, and then go on again.’ 


- (The sentences have been numbered for convenience 
of reference.) 


Explanation 


A. The full stop at the end of sentences (1) to (6) is 
used to denote the close of a complete sentence 
that is not a direct question or exclamation. 


The capital letter at the beginning of sentences (2) 


to (6) denotes the first word of a new sentence 
after a full stop. 


Allan and Jo begin with a capital, because each 
is a proper name. 


A comma is used after hand (sentence 2), after 
wine (sentence 3), and after rest (sentence 6), 
to separate, in each case, two co-ordinate clauses. 


A comma is used after revive (sentence 4) to 
mark off the adverb clause that follows. 


The comma before Jo (sentence 5) is used to 
mark off a Nominative of Address. 


The comma after Jo (sentence 5) is used to sepa- 
rate the explanatory words, observes Allan, etc., 


from the portion in direct speech. 


The exclamation mark after So (sentence 6) de- 


‘notes that the word is being used as an excla- 
mation, 


The apostrophe is used in a 


pothecary’s (sentence 
1); and in minutes’ (sente 


nce 6), to denote the 


w 
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Genitive (Possessive) Case. It is plaeed before 
the s in apothecary’s, because the noun is in the 
singular, and after the s in minutes’, because 
the noun is in the plural. 


J. The words, ‘We...Jo’ (sentence 5), and, ‘So... 
again’ (sentence 6) are put between quotation 
marks to denote that the actual words-of the 
speaker are being used. 


‘K. Now (sentence 6) begins with a capital, because 
the use of a capital letter to begin a complete 
sentence that follows an exclamatory: word is 
optional. 


WORKED EXAMPLES 


The following are some worked examples, which you 
should carefully study: 


Question No. 1 


Punctuate the following passages, inserting capital 
letters where necessary: 


(a) the place looked like the magic creation of an en- 
chanters wand raised for purposes of evil from 
the unhealthy marsh and ready to sink again 
when that malefic purpose was fulfilled into the 
weird depths from which it rose 


(b) ido not wish to bracket benbow and tom cribb but 
depend upon it they are practically bracketed 
for admiration in the minds of many frequenters 
of ale houses 


(c) he had reached the corner of his own street and 
was already fumbling in his pocket for the door 
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key when a dark figure emerged from a pro- 
jecting entrance which lay in deep shadow and 
crossing the road glided up to him unperceived 


(d) ive disgusted you i see that but i didnt mean toii 
take it back. 


Answer 


(a) The place looked like the magic creation of an 
enchanter’s wand, raised for purposes of evil 
from the unhealthy marsh, and ready to sink 
again, when that malefic purpose was fulfilled, 
into the weird depths from which it rose. 


(b) I do not wish to bracket Benbow and Tom Cribb; 
but, depend upon it, they are practically brac- 
keted for admiration in the minds of many 
frequenters of ale-houses. 


(c) He had reached the corner of his own street, and 
was already fumbling in his pocket for the door- 
key, when a dark figure emerged from a pro- 
jecting entrance which lay in deep shadow, and, 
crossing the road, glided up to him unperceived. 


(d) Tve disgusted you, I see that; but I didn’t mean 
to. I—T take it back.’ 


Question No. 2 
Punctuate 


the following passages, inserting capital 
letters wher 


e necessary: 


(a) is codd ajax aliy 
called these 
wherefore 


e you wonder the cistercian lads 
old gentlemen codds i know not 


(b) we reached a door in the wall tumbled down a 
flight of steps and stood as it were upon the shore 
of a lake of light with nothing before us but 
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sunshot air and across that radiant emptiness the 
further hills rolling away towards somerset 


(c) i wont myself returned squeers but if youll just let 
little wackford tuck into something fat ill be 


obliged to you 


(d) above all they would appreciate the more squalid 
misadventures of don quixote for unlike the 
public which recognises the saint by his aureole 
they would know none better that the way they 
have chosen is the way of contempt 


Answer 
(a) Is Codd Ajax alive, you wonder?—the Cistercian 
lads called these old gentlemen Codds, I know 
not wherefore. : 


(b) We reached a door in the wall, tumbled down a 
flight of steps, and stood, as it were, upon the 
shore of a lake of light, with nothing before us 
but sunshot air, and across that radiant empti- 
ness the further hills rolling away towards 
Somerset. 


(c) ‘I won’t myself, returned Squeers; ‘but if you'll 
just let little Wackford tuck into something fat, 
TIl be obliged to you.’ 


(d) Above all, they would appreciate the more squa- 
lid misadventures of Don Quixote; for, unlike 
the public, which recognises the saint by his 
aureole, they would know, none better, that the 
way they have chosen is the way of contempt. 


Question No. 3 
Punctuate the following passage, inserting all neces- 
sary capitals: 
at that time though janes name had not appeared 
on the title page of her books there was no longer any 
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- secret as to the writers identity and the doctor told her 
one day that the prince of wales who had been made 
regent in 1811 was a great admirer of her novels this 

_ 1s the only good thing one ever heard of george IV and 

Oone cannot help doubting the fact it is hard to imagine 
his reading any book however delightful the physician 
however added that the prince read the novels often 
and kept a set in every one of his residences further 
he himself had told the prince that the author was in 
london and he desired his librarian to wait upon her 
the librarian mr clarke duly came and jane was in- 
vited to go to carlton house but it does not seem that 
the prince himself deigned to bestow any personal 


notice upon her or that he even saw her she saw mr 
clarke and mr clarke alone 


Answer 


At that time, though Jane’s name had not appeared 
on the title-page of her books, there was no longer any 
Secret as to the writer’s identity, and the doctor told 
her one day that the Prince of Wales, who had been 
made Regent in 1811, was a great admirer of her novels; 
this is the only good thing one ever heard of George 
-> and one cannot help doubting the fact; it is hard to 
“pagine his reading any book, however delightful. The 
physician, however, added that the Prince read the 
novels often, and kept a set in every one of his resi- 
dences; further, he himself had told the Prince that the 
author was in London, and he desired his librarian to 
Wait upon her, The librarian, Mr. Clarke, duly came, 
and Jane was invited to go to Carlton House, but it 
does not seem that the Prince himself deigned to bes- 
py any personal notice upon her, or that he even saw 

er; she saw Mr. Clarke and Mr. Clarke alone. 


Question No. 4 


Punctuate i 
the lieing panes ihe necessary capitals, and paragraph 
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with these words mr jingle stuck on his hat in the 
old fashion and strode out of the room job trotter 
paused looked round smiled and then with a bow of 
mock solemnity to mr pickwick and a wink to mr 
weller the audacious slyness of which baffles all de- 
scription followed the footsteps of his hopeful master 
sam said mr pickwick as mr weller was following sir 
stay here mr weller seemed uncertain stay here re- 
peated mr pickwick maynt i polish that ere job off in the 
front garden said mr weller certainly not replied mr 
pickwick maynt i kick him out o the gate sir said mr 

weller not on any account replied his master 


Answer 

With these words, Mr. Jingle stuck on his hat in the 
old fashion, and strode out of the room. Job Trotter 
paused, looked round, smiled, and then with a bow of 
mock solemnity to’ Mr. Pickwick, and a wink to Mr. 
Weller, the audacious slyness of which baffles all de- 
scription, followed the footsteps of his hopeful master. 

‘Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, as Mr. Weller was fol- 
lowing. 

‘Sir’ 

‘Stay here.’ 

Mr. Weller seemed uncertain. 

‘Stay here, repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Mayn’t I polish that ’ere Job off, in the front garden?’ 
said Mr. Weller. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Mayn’t I kick him out o’ the gate, sir?’ said Mr. 
Weller. 

‘Not on any account,’ replied his master. 
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I 


No. 1 


Punctuate the following Passages, inserting capital 
letters where necessary: 


(a) the voice died away and ceased as an insects tiny 
trumpet dwindles swiftly into silence and the 
Water rat paralysed and staring saw at last but 
a distant speck on the white surface of the road 


(b) i have known its fascination since i have seen the 
mysterious shores the still water the lands of 
brown nations where a stealthy nemesis lies in 
wait pursues overtakes so many of the conquer- 


ing race who are proud of their wisdom of their 
knowledge of their strength 


(c) in europe a Woodland scene has its spring its sum- 
mer its autumnal and its winter aspects in the 
€quatorial forests the aspect is the same or 
nearly so every day in the year budding flower- 
ing fruiting and leaf shedding are always going 
on in one species or other. 

No. 2 

Punctuate 


the following Passages, inserting capital let- 
ters where 


necessary: 


(a) yet every morning the doors of the city are thrown 
open and on foot or in horse drawn chariot the 
Warriors go forth to battle and mock their ene- 
mies from behind their iron masks 


(b) we cannot steer our 
sistless current bu 
ehave decently + 


drifting raft nor stem the re- 
t we have it in our Power to 
o share the meagre stock of 
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victuals fairly as long as they last to take the 
good and evil as it comes and even to hope if we h 
choose to do so for a fair haven 


(c) aunt esther was right there and that parthian shaft 
she had let fly at a venture i see that it is the 
poet who is the favourite had also food for 
thought in it 


(d) besides he had always something amusing to say 
that lessened our toil and was at once so out of 
the way and yet sd sensible that i loved laughed 
at and pitied him 


' No. 3 


Punctuate the following passages, inserting capital let- 
ters where necessary: 


(a) before this remonstrance was finished maggie was 
already out of hearing making her way towards 
the great attic that ran under the old high 
pitched roof shaking the water from her black 
locks as she ran like a skye terrier escaped from 
his bath 


(b) so we saunter towards the holy land till one day 
the sun shall shine more brightly than ever he 
has done shall perchance shine into our minds 
and hearts and light up our whole lives with a 
great awakening light as warm and serene and 
golden as on a bankside in autumn 


(c) there is a lane opened through the thicket so broad 
in some places that you can pass along side by 
side in some so narrow the shrubs are forever 
encroaching that you ought if you can to go on 
first and held back the bough of the rose tree 


(d) the river was passed and at the close of a toilsome 
days march the army long after sunset took up its 
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quarters in a grove of mango trees near plassey 
within a mile of the enemy 


I 


(Questions Set at the University of London General 


School and General Certificate of Education Examina- 
tions) 


1. (a) Rewrite the following in more connected form, 
with correct punctuation: 


‘Heads, heads—take care of your heads,’ cried the 
loquacious stranger. ‘Terrible place—dangerous—— 
other day—five children—mother—tall lady—eating 
sandwiches—forgot the arch—crash—knock—children 


look round—mother's head off—sandwich in her hand 
—no mouth to put it in’ 


(b) Change the punctuation of each of the following 
oe So as to give one other meaning, and point out 
e 


erence in meaning produced by the change in 
punctuation: 


(i) The heckler said the 


chairman should keep his 
mouth shut. 


(ii) When did you arrange to meet him on Saturday 


evening? 
2. Punctuate the following passage, inserti 
» inserti; it 
Sary capitals: PERIPE Aea aaa 


sr r 
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hooters gongs and other instruments of clangour though 
zuleika filled their thoughts they hurried along the 
towing path as by custom to the starting point she 
meanwhile had not taken her eyes off the dukes profile 
nor had she dared for fear of disappointment to ask 
him just what he meant all these men he repeated 
dreamily will be coy of your advances 


3 Punctuate the following, and insert all necessary 
capitals: 


we too dull our understandings with trifles fill the 
heavenly spaces with phantoms waste the heavenly 
time with hurry when i trouble myself over a trifle 
even a trifle confessed the loss of some little article 
say spurring my memory and hunting the house not 
from immediate need but from dislike of loss when a 
book has been borrowed of me and not returned and i 
have forgotten the borrower and fret over the missing 
volume is it not time i lost a few things when i care 
for them so unreasonably 


4, Complete the punctuation of the following passage, 
inserting all necessary capitals: 


of all the heroes of the ancient world none not even 
caesar himself stands out like alexander none changed 
so profoundly the ideals of men whether they thought 
of the government of states or the government of the 
universe of peoples men nature or god the first thing 
is to realize how great were the changes he made and 
how he made them and then comes the far harder 
question what sort of man he was he who did all this 
it is not enough to make a list of his qualities good or 
bad as if in a schoolboys report for when you have 


added together all the good qualities you find in such ® 


aman what are you going to do with his defects 
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graph the foll 


3 


5. Punctuate the following sentences and insert the 


necessary capitals: 


(i) taking the old french manuscript in my hand i 
asked my friends father what its value might 
be five perhaps six hundred pounds he replied 


how proud we should be to possess it if it were 
ours 


, Gi) lord norbury then popularly known as the hang- 
ing judge was once travelling by coach in the 
company of john parsons happening to pass 
a gibbet norbury with a chuckle said to his 
fellow traveller my dear parsons where would 
you be now if that gallows had its due riding 


alone my lord was the well deserved re- 
joinder 


6. Punctuate, supply the necessary capitals, and para- 


graph the following passage: 


a lady from england staying with some friends in 
ireland thought to try her hand on the natives of lime- 
rick in the cause of temperance furnished with a list 
d to the poorer suburbs where 
herty good morning mrs doherty 
tone good morning maam replied 
ouse taking her arms out of the 
an i be doing for you im collecting 
me mrs doherty said the visitor you 
the other then if you send round 
© night you can collect doherty 


are maam replied 
about ten oclock t 


T. Punctuate, supply the necessary capitals, and para- 


Owing passage: 
well here it js Said sil 
Well have it thats our 
Save your lives i recko; 


ver we want the treasure and 
point you would just as soon 
n and thats yours you haye 


a 


an 
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chart havent you thats as may be replied the captain 
oh well you have i know that returned long john you 
neednt be so husky with a man there aint a particle of 
service in that i never meant you no harm myself that 
wont do with me my man interrupted the captain we 
know exactly what you meant to do and we dont care 
for now you see you cant do it and the captain looked 
at him calmly and proceeded to fill a pipe 


8. Punctuate, supply the necessary capitals, and para- 
graph the following passage: 


electioneering as we should of course expect has always 
been a fruitful soil for repartee. charles burleigh in the 
middle of an eloquent denunciation of slavery was 
struck in the face by a well aimed and very bad egg 
doesnt that prove he said calmly producing his hand- 
kerchief and wiping his face what i have always main- 
tained that pro slavery arguments are always unsound 
now my friends said a whig candidate on another 
occasion making a last effort to arouse his hearers 
enthusiasm what do we need to carry this constituency 
by the biggest majority in our partys history another 
candidate sir yelled a voice from the back of the hall 


> 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


‘ENcLIsH Composition’ is our old friend ‘Essay Wo ae) 
under another name. Some years ago it was pointed a 
that students did not write ‘Essays,’ but merely coo 
positions,’ the essay proper being a literary form far i 
yond them. It was therefore decided to avoid the offend- 
ing name in future, and to ask students to write pomes 
thing other than an essay. Not of course that it made 
the slightest difference. Young people went on wee 
exactly the same kind of thing as before, although i 
must be confessed that it was not very much like an 
Essay; so let us follow the example of the examiners 
and call it ‘English Composition.’ A 

English Composition, then, is the most important part 
of the work in English, and carries the highest marks in 
the G.C.E. English Examination! Five or six subjects 
are set, and the candidate has to write on any one of 
them. The time allowed for this is usually 1 hour; but 
one examining body (London) allows only 45 minutes, 
while another (Cambridge) allows 13 hours. Be sure 
therefore to ascertain the time allowed in your case, so 
that you can practise writing your composition in that 
time. Otherwise you may find yourself in difficulties. 


Choosing a Subject... 


Here ee listo ‘Subjects such as might be set at any 
GCR, xamination in English: 


1. Describe the most excitin; 


g incident you have ever 
Kee or read about. 


Write letter to your headmaster or headmistress 
asking permission to hold a form-party, and set- 
48 
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ting out the proposed programme and the ar- 
rangements to carry it out. 


3. Autumn in the Garden 


4. Discuss the ways in which your life at school has 
prepared you for life in the world outside, and 
suggest how the training might have been im- 
proved. 


5. Colonisation 


Write a composition giving your reasons why you 
would or would not like either to take up the 
trade or profession of your father, or to settle 
down for the rest of your life in the district in 
which you live. 


So there you are, sitting at your desk in the examina- 
tion room, anxiously scanning the question paper con- 
taining the subjects set. How are you to make your 
choice? The answer generally given is that you should 
choose the subject of which you know most; and that 
advice is usually sound. But suppose it seems to you 
that there is no subject of which you know ‘most,’ or 
indeed of which you know anything at all. Well, you 
must write on something, so the only thing you can do 
is to go through the list of subjects again and consider 
whether they are all as hopeless as you imagine. 

‘Colonisation’ clearly is, you decide; for it is an abstract 
subject and you remember once writing a composition of 
this kind and becoming bogged down before you had got 
half-way through it. So that won’t do. Then there is 
‘Autumn in the Garden.’ Yes, this may be a ‘possible’; 
but you really know very little about gardening, either 
in autumn or in any other season of the year. You have 
some vague ideas about the glorious tints and hues of 
autumn, and everything hastening to its winter sleep 
But that is all. f 


4 


1 
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Then there is the one about writing to your head- 
master or headmistress, asking permission to hold a form- 
party. Rather dry, but not quite hopeless perhaps. 
Again, ‘Write a composition giving your reasons. . . : 
You never were good at giving reasons; so that one is 
out too. As for discussing ‘the ways in which your life 
at school has prepared you for life in the world outside, 
and suggesting ‘how the training might have been im- 
proved, you have your own private views on the mat- 
ter, which might not be acceptable to the examiner; and 
that subject too goes by the board. Hence the only sub- 


ject remaining is the ‘Exciting Incident,’ and you are not 
very happy even about that, 


We here have an illustration of the casual manner in 
which a subject can be rejected, as most of the subjects 


that the candidate declares he cannot touch are actually 
Well within the range of his experience. But he over- 
looks all this, airily dismissing one subject after another 
for some wholly unconvincing reasons, while all the time 
he has enough material to write a reasonably good com- 
Position on almost any of them, if he would only consider 
how to make the best use of his material. 


Making Notes 


Take, for example, ‘Autumn in the Garden.’ This 
subject was abandoned without a struggle. But need it 
have been? Here are some ideas that might occur to 


almost any student, after a little reflection: 


Autumn hues—Flowers and plants—Trees—Apples— 


Birds—Bees—Fall of the leaf—Weather—Digging — 
Pruning—Planting — Bonfires — Planning — Season of 
Preparation—Tortoise and hedgehog: hibernation— 
Autumn season of contrasts: maturity and decay— 
Shorter days—All called in to help—Sawing and chop- 


Ping wood for the winter—Cleaning tools—At length 
all is finished—Garden waits. 
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Preparing an Outline 

These details have been jotted down in any order, just 
as they might occur to a candidate. The next thing is to 
make an outline; in other words, to arrange the details 
in their proper sequence, so that the composition shall 
have the requisite unity and coherence. Here is the out- 
line, with some further details added: 


AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN 


1. Autumn a season of contrast in the garden: matu- 
rity and decay. The fall of the leaf. 


2. Meanwhile, much to observe and to enjoy. Tints 
and hues of shrubs and trees; the autumn flow-~ 
ers (dahlias, chrysanthemums, red-hot pokers, 
Michaelmas daisies); bees; birds (tits, robins, 
blackbirds); the apple-harvest. 


3. But there is another aspect of the picture. Autumn 
is also a season of preparation and hard work 


in the garden: digging, pruning, planting. Plan- 
ning and its uncertainties. 


4. As season advances, handicap of shorter days. Still 
much work to do: hedges to clip, cabbages to 

- plant, potatoes to lift, logs to saw up, tools to be 
cleaned, bonfires to be made. Everyone called 

upon to help. 


5. All this labour at last comes to an end. Garden 
deserted. Tortoise and hedgehog settle down to 
winter sleep. Rain, mists. frosts. The garden: 
waits. The earth begins to feel first faint stir- 
rings of life. So the garden’ will blossom again 
and once more renew its former glories. 
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These preliminaries should take about fifteen minutes 
in a composition for which an hour is allowed, and pro- 
portionately for a shorter or longer time-allowance. 


Writing the Composition 

As we have now collected our material and put it into 
shape, the only thing that remains is to write the com- 
Position. And here it is: ; 


AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN 


Autumn is the season of the year when a garden is 
at its grandest and saddest; at its grandest because it 
has then reached a golden maturity, and at its saddest 
because those golden days will so soon pass away. 

But the time is not yet; and meanwhile there is much 
to observe and to enjoy: the infinitely varied tints and 
hues of the shrubs and trees; the autumn flowers, above 
all the dahlia, the chrysanthemum, and the flame-flower 
or red-hot poker, still gloriously blooming in the garden; 
the bees drawing from the Michaelmas daisies the last 
nectar of the year; the lovely little tits that practise their 
incredible gymnastics, hanging from the slender bough 
of a silver birch; the bold, perky robin; the stately 
blackbird, that prima donna of the woods, now strangely 
silent, except for the ‘pink, pink’ of the alarm-note rising 
to a chattering shriek; the gathering in of the apple- 
harvest, when the season of mellow fruitfulness fills all 
fruits with ripeness to the core; and the tenuous mists 
that creep up and throw a veil of enchantment over even 
the most commonplace features of the garden. 

But that is only one point of view. There is another; 
for autumn is also a season of preparation and hard work 
—Planting, pruning, and digging; lots and lots of dig- 
ging. None of your fancy work, with a fork; but the 
teal thing, with a heavy spade, and large clods of earth 
flying in all directions. Pruning is of even greater im- 
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portance, as upon the skilful cutting away of superfluous 
branches and other useless growth so much depends; it 
may mean all the difference between success and failure. 
As regards planting, this is obviously the most important 
item of all—unless of course you include planning, as 
you really should. But planning has all the charm of 
the unexpected, for, as the poet tells us: 


The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley. 


Flowers that you plant in one part of the garden un- 
accountably appear in quite another, the colour effects 
you counted upon are not at all what you anticipated, 
and some of your choicest blooms are ruined by the de- 
fiant depredations of cats. 

As the season advances, the days grow shorter, and 
this is something of a handicap; for there is still much 
to do: hedges to clip, ‘spring’ cabbages to plant, potatoes 
to lift, logs to saw up for the winter, garden tools to clean 
before they are put away until the spring, and bonfires 
to make of all the remaining rubbish. Everyone is called 
upon to help; for help is badly needed. 

At length all this labour of general clearance and un- 
ceasing preparation draws to an end, and the garden lies 
deserted. The tortoise and the hedgehog settle down to 
their long winter sleep. The rain falls, the mists rise, 
the frost comes. And the garden waits; for man can do 
no more. But Nature herself is now at work, and the 
earth begins to feel the first faint stirrings of life, so 
that in the fulness of time the garden will blossom again 
and return once more to its former glories. 


This composition is, of course, not without its faults 
The treatment, for instance, is somewhat conventional. 
there are certain unnecessary repetitions, and there is 
one positive mistake. It is the cock blackbird that is the 
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songster; the female does not sing, although the reference 
to the ‘prima donna of the woods’ might seem to suggest 
that she. does. b 

However, we are here concerned mainly with the sub- 
ject-matter, and the example given will serve to show 
you that an acceptable composition can be written by a 
student who begins by thinking that he knows little or 
nothing about the subject and ends by finding that he 
knows a good deal more than he supposed. 

But what if you are one of those students who know a 
good deal less than they supposed, and, when writing a 
composition, are habitually at a loss for ‘something to 
say’? What can be done to help you then? 

Well, ‘Reading maketh a full man, Bacon tells us, and 
consequently you should read as much good literature as 
possible; for that is the surest way to gather in the re- 
quisite material for your compositions. Unfortunately 
it is also rather a lengthy way, and your time is limited. 
Hence why not try a little intelligent anticipation? This 
does not mean that you are at all likely to get a subject 
that you have’ hopefully prepared in advance. But there 
are certain kinds of subjects that occur more frequently 


than others, and you might possibly get one of those. 
Such include: 


1. Current Events. These will naturally be changing 


all the time, so examples cannot be given here; 
but you should keep up to date by reading a 


good newspaper, especially some of the leading 
articles it contains. 


v 


Science. Some recent scientific discoveries, The 


menace of science, Science without conscience is 


the ruin of a people, Does the hydrogen bomb 
mean the end of civilisation? 


Radio and Television. Radio as an aid to educa- 
tion, School broadcasts, Will television kill the 


uw 


I 
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cinema? Recent radio and television develop- 
ments. 


History. If you take History at school you will 
have at your disposal plenty of material for com- 
positions on historical subjects. 

Was the loss of our American colonies a good or a 
bad thing? Napoleon, Marlborough, Nelson, 
The Gunpowder Plot, The effect of geographical 
conditions on the history of a country, The 
Armada. 


Aviation. Recent developments in aviation, Has 
flying been a curse or a blessing to mankind? 


Literature. The fascination of a good thriller, 
Science fiction, Real life adventure stories, Is 
the novel doomed? 


Sport. Ice hockey, The Cup Final, Tennis at Wim- 
bledon, Test matches, The Olympic Games, 
Should football pools be made illegal? 


Stock Subjects. Market-day in a country town, A 
railway bookstall, A busy railway station, A 
hedgerow in spring, Popular superstitions, 
Camping-out, Private theatricals, Wild flowers, 
School punishments, The occupation in which 
you take most pleasure, A visit to an exhibition, 
Your favourite film, Your favourite novel, A 
comparison of town and country life, The town 
in which you live, Bores, Inventions of the 
future, Your ideal friend, The best day in your 
life, My pet aversion. 


regards style, if you try to write simply, clearly, and 


naturally, you will not go far wrong. It is no good 
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attempting to be elaborate and pretentious, because you 
will not achieve anything unusual; not at this stage, at 
all events. Style is a person’s particular and individual 
way of looking at things; so, when writing, be yourself. 

So far so good. Nevertheless the results are not 
always satisfactory, as the General Certificate examiners 
in English frequently express their concern at the poor 
quality of the work done by many candidates. Spelling, 
we are told, is generally atrocious. Acknowledged 
masterpieces of English prose are discussed in strings 
of incoherent clauses, Singular subjects have plural 
verbs, plural subjects have singular or none. Participles 
are by preference misrelated or unrelated. The slick 
cliché and the slang phrase are rife, 


Having regard to these remarks you should carefully 
note the following points: 


1. Choose, as a general rule, the subject of which you 
know most. If, however, you are weak in English, avoid 
abstract subjects. You will find that narrative and des- 
criptive subjects are more manageable. 


2. Carefully plan out your composition, first jotting 
Own your ideas just as they occur to you, and then 


arranging them in logical order, as shown in the example 
given. 


3. Divide your composition into suitable paragraphs, 


devoting a separate paragraph to each main division of 
the subject. 


4. The beginning and the end of a composition are 
of special importance, as a good beginning puts the reader 
into a pleasantly receptive frame of mind, and induces 
him to read on, while a good ending rounds off the whole 


composition, and makes the reader fee] well satisfied with 
what he has read. 


N 
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5. Keep to the point. ‘In subject after subject,’ say 
the examiners, ‘the candidates answered, not the ques- 
tion which had been set but the question they thought 
had been set, or they would like to have been set.’ 


6. Aim at writing clear and simple English. Avoid 
slang, colloquialisms, clichés, and hackneyed quotations. 


7. Try to find the right word to express your exact 
meaning. 


8. Do not write in the first person unless the subject 
is one that obviously demands it. 


9. Examiners constantly complain of candidates’ bad 
handwriting, much of which, they say, is scarcely legible. 
The examiners protest that ‘they can seldom have been 
presented with more scripts that were grossly, many of 
them wantonly, illegible.’ See to it that your own hand- 
writing is legible. 


10. Spelling is another weak spot. Here are fifty 
words very frequently mis-spelt: 


receive, agreeable, amiable, separate, harass, embarrass, 
accommodation, scissors, fuchsia, proceed, precede, 
surprise, buses, eighth, ninth, fourteen, forty, paralleled, 
sergeant, terrific, acquiesce, tattoo, crystal, committee, 
mistletoe, courtesy, colander, assassin, desiccated, vilify, 
allotment, yacht, broccoli, freight, heresy, arid, torpedo, 
nickname, knick-knack, fiasco, liqueur, dependent, 
phthisis, gramophone, dahlia, icicle, dyspepsia, tenden- 
cy, schism, longitude. 


11. Be on your guard against grammatical errors, 
particularly the following: 


Non-agreement of Verb and Subject, Wrong Case after. 
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the Verb ‘to be,’ Nominative instead of Accusative after 
Transitive Verbs, Interrogative Pronoun in Wrong 
Case, the Unrelated Participle, the Split Infinitive, 
‘Less’ for ‘Fewer,’ Wrong Sequence of Tenses, i Be- 
tween you and I,’ ‘Different to,’ ‘Between each, Cen- 
tre round,’ for ‘Centre on’ or ‘Centre in,’ ‘Without’ for 


‘Unless,’ Preposition at end of Sentence, ‘Like’ wrong- 
ly used as a Conjunction. 


12. Correct punctuation is a great aid to clearness of 
expression. If you know the rules for the use of the full 


stop, the comma, the semicolon, and the question mark, 
you cannot go far wrong. 


13. Study some good prose works as models. 


14. Always revise your work, and try to improve it 
in any way you can. 


15. The question is often asked, ‘What length should 
a composition be?’ According to one examining body 
© Composition should be ‘of reasonable length.’ Another 
asks for abo 
500 to 600 words, Perhaps 500 words is a ‘reasonable 
length,’ if the time allowed is ‘an hour. But always re- 
member that quality is more important than quantity. 


16. As to how 
tion should be diy; 
the preliminary 
Writing th 
the revisi 


the total time allowed for the composi- 
ided up—if the time allowed is an hour, 
work should take ten to fifteen minutes,- 
e composition thirty-five to forty minutes, and 
on five to ten minutes. 


ut ‘three or four pages,’ and another suggests ` 
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SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION 


(Subjects Set at the University of London General 
School and General Certificate of Education Examina- 
tions) 


. 1. A relative or a friend of your father has offered you 
employment on leaving school. Write a tactful 
letter declining the offer and giving your rea- 
sons for wishing to take up a different career. 


i 


w 


A friend has met with an accident while on a walk- 
ing tour with you. Write an account of what 
you did in this emergency. 


3. What foreign country would you most like to visit? 
Describe what you would expect to see or do 
there, and how it would differ from what you 
see or do at home. 


4. Describe how you would plan and lay out a new 
garden. 


Write an account of your last visit to the dentist. 
Relate the story of a quarrel and its results. 


The importance of trifles. 


CoS GER 


Describe an educational outing in which you have 
recently taken part. 


| 9. Describe the most pleasant (or unpleasant) expe- 
| rience you have ever had. 


10. Describe a typical evening spent at your favourite 
i hobby or spare-time occupation. 


11. ‘A garden is the purest of human pleasures.’ Write 
on this topic (you may disagree if you wish). 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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20. 
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‘It is a disadvantage to be an only child.’ Justify 
or criticise this statement. 


Describe two familiar modern advertisements, and 


state why you consider them effective or in- 
effective. 


‘Those were the days.’ Write a defence of your 
own times in reply to an elderly person who is 
fond of quoting these words. 


‘There are two ways of enjoying the possession of 
a bicycle; you may ride it, or you may take it 
to pieces, and put it together again; but the one 
pleasure excludes the other. Do you agree with 
this statement? If so, explain your reasons; if 


not, describe how these pleasures may be com- 
bined. 


You have gone out with a party for a day’s picnic 
in the country. On arriving at a place suitable 
for a meal, you unpack the food, and the rain 
begins to fall heavily. Tell the story of what 
happened after that. 


Do you think it is a good idea to continue the ob- 
Servance of November 5th so long after the event 
that it commemorates? Give your reasons. 


‘Holidays—the only kind of cake that makes bread 
taste better afterwards,’ Develop this view, or 
criticise it. 

Discuss the amount of pocket money that a boy or 
girl of your age should receive, and the uses to 
which it might fairly be put. Do you yourself 
ore sufficient allowance, all things consider- 
ed? 

Write an account of 


your most humiliating ex- 
perience, z 


de 


= 


O oo - ao 


Male 


25. 


26. 


27, 


28. 


29) 
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Write a debating speech for or against the motion, 
‘That secondary education has become too 


specialised.’ 


Write an autobiographical account of a day in the 
life of a cow. 


Write a reply to an elderly person’s complaint of 
a lack of good manners in young people of today. 


Which do you prefer, American films or British 
films? Give reasons for your preference, with 
illustrations from actual films. 


Write a character sketch of a sportsman (or sports- 
woman) whom you admire, bringing out the 
qualities you consider desirable in such a per- 


son. 


‘My thoughts on leaving school.’ Write on this 
topic. 
Which do you prefer: to take part in a game your- 


self, or to watch others who play it far better? 
Give a full account of your reasons. 


A foreign friend writes telling you that he (or 
she) is thinking of coming to settle in this coun- 
try. Write a letter in reply, explaining why 
you think either that he would be happy here, 
or that he might regret his decision, 


Do you consider it desirable that boys should know 
how to cook and that girls should know how to 
use simple tools? 


Suppose you are leaving school this term, and that 
the Governors and Staff have invited you and 
your form to supper on your last evening. Com- 
pose a speech suitable for the occasion, saying 
appropriate good-byes to the Staff, and to your 
own friends who are remaining. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39, 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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Give your views on Sunday and the best way to 
spend it. Y 3 


Discuss one important world problem or national 
problem of today. 


Why do you like or detest examinations? 
Write a short composition on ‘Shadows.’ 


‘School summer holidays are much too long? Give 


your reasons for agreeing or disagreeing with 
this statement. : 


Write your impressions of a popular seaside beach 

in August. 

Which man or woman (in fact or in fiction) do you 

most admire, and why? 

Either state in which branch of the services you 
would prefer to do your national service train- 
ing, and why, or state, with reasons, whether 
you consider that the period of compulsory 
national service training should apply to young 
Women as well as to young men. 


Do you think School Broadcasts have any value, 


apart from their being entertaining? Give your 
reasons fully. 


Describe your school magazine, and suggest -ways 
in which you think it might be improved. 


Would you prefer to have a 


) ‘safe’ or ‘adventurous’ 
job when you leave school 


? Give your reasons. 


Write a narrative to exemplify the 


5 proverb ‘Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way? 3 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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Give your views on School Prizes or School Punish- 


ments. 


Give your reasons why you would (or would not) 
like to become a detective or a nurse. 


Write a short composition on ‘Boredom, and the 
best ways to avoid it or overcome it.’ 


‘Pictures are taking the place of books.’ Discuss 
this statement, giving your views as to whether 
this is a good thing or a bad thing, 


Which kind of summer holidays do you prefer, and 
why? 


‘The application of science to entertainment has 
made us lazy.’ Do you agree or disagree? 


Does it matter how well England does in the Olym- 
pic Games? 


Write a short composition on ‘Building castles in 
the air.’ 


CHAPTER SIX 
LETTER-WRITING 


THERE 1s one kind of composition with which everyone 
is more or less familiar, and that is Letter-writing. We 
all have to write letters to relatives and friends from our 
early youth onwards, and it might consequently be ex- 
pected that, with all this practice, we should write them 
tolerably well. But the truth is that most letters are 
very indifferently written, and could certainly be a great 
deal better than they are. 


Two Kinds of Letters 


Letters are of two main kinds: 


1. Private letters 
2. Business letters 


Private Letters 

Private letters are those friendly and informal letters 
Which we write to people we know personally, and which 
are usually concerned with intimate little happenings to 
ourselves and our immediate circle. Such letters should 
therefore be easy and natural in style, although at the 
same time this ease and naturalness should not be allowed 
to degenerate into careless, ungrammatical English, and 
an excess of transatlantic slang. In the words of Polonius, 
‘Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar’. Colloquial- 
isms, however, are not only permissible but desirable, 
for we should write very much as we speak. 


Business Letters 
Business letters are written with a practical purpose, 
and compared with private letters are more formal in 
tone. They almost invariably relate to some business 
64 
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matter or commercial transaction, and should therefore 
be strictly to the point. Moreover, what is even more 
important, the meaning of everything in the letter should 
be absolutely clear, as otherwise much trouble, and even 
prolonged litigation, may result. 

There is no special kind of English in which business 
letters must be written. On the contrary, so-called 
‘Business English’ should be studiously avoided—ult., 
prox., inst., yours of even date, yours to hand, for 
example. These and similar terms are wholly unneces- 
sary and are not now used by good business firms. 


The Parts of a Letter 
A letter is usually made up of the following parts: 


1. The Heading. This consists of the writer’s address, 
and is placed at the top right-hand corner of the sheet. 
Tn a business letter, when the letter-head is printed, the 
name of the firm is also included. 


2, The Date. The date is put directly below the head- 
ing, and should be written in the form: 1st June, 1956, 


and not 1/6/56, or 1-6-56. 


3, The Address. This consists of the name and address 
of the person or firm to whom the letter is to be sent, 
and forms part of a business letter only. It should be 
placed on the left-hand side of the sheet just above the 
salutation. 

In addressing an envelope never put Mr. before the 
name of an individual person, and Esq. after it; as Mr. 
A. Clarke, Esq. Write, either Mr. A. Clarke, or A. Clarke, 
Esq. It is a convention to address professional men as 
Esq. - 


4, The Salutation, The salutation should be in keep- 
ing with the degree of intimacy of the correspondents. 
When you are writing to relatives or friends, put Dear 


5 
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Charles, Dear Mary, Dear Uncle Richard, etc.; when to 
an acquaintance or comparative stranger, put Dear Mr. 
Clarke, etc.; when you are writing a business letter, put 
Dear Sir, Dear Sirs, or Gentlemen (but not Dear Gentle- 
men). The salutation should be put on the left-hand 
side of the sheet, and a little lower than the address. 


5. The Body. This is the main part of the letter, and 
should begin a little below the salutation. It should be 


carefully’ paragraphed and punctuated, and written in. 


clear and simple English. But something has already 
been said about this in the opening paragraphs of the 
chapter. 


6. The Complimentary Close. The close should be in 
harmony with the salutation. To relatives, Your affec- 
tionate son, nephew, etc.; to friends, Yours sincerely, or 
Yours very sincerely; to strangers, acquaintances, and 
business connections, Yours faithfully, or Yours truly. 


7. The Signature. It is important that the signature 
should be legible. As to the exact form it should take— 
when you are writing to relatives and intimate friends, 
use your Christian name only; but when writing to 


acquaintances and strangers and business connections , 


use both your Christian and your surname. 


8. In a business letter a reference number is usually 
placed near the top of the sheet and on the left-hand 
side; while at the bottom of the sheet appear the initials 
of the dictator and of the typist. 


Specimen Business Letter 


The following is an example of a business letter, in 
which these various points can be studied: 


es 


g wm 
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RADIO REPAIRS LIMITED 


17, Gage Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
15th October, 1956. 


_E. Gretton, Esq., 
8, Meadow Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Dear Sir, 


We have now had an opportunity of examining your 
radoigram, and we find that there is a good deal out of 
order. The chief items are the following: 


The condenser is burnt out. 

The automatic changer is defective. 
`The volume control is faulty. 

Two valves need replacing. 


AWEN e 


The cost of the necessary repairs, and of replacing the 
two valves, would be about £9 (nine pounds). 

It is unfortunate that the repairs required are so ex- 
tensive, especially as the set was overhauled by us only 
a year ago; but we would point out that your radiogram 
must now be at least fifteen years old, and that conse- 
quently breakdowns of one kind or another are likely 
to occur with increasing frequency. 

Would you therefore care to consider the possibility of 
purchasing a new set? We feel sure that this would be 
the most satisfactory course in the long run, and it is 
one that we strongly recommend. If you decide to follow 
our advice, and can ‘arrange to call in here at any time 
during our usual hours of business, we shall be very 
pleased to show you our latest models, 
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Meanwhile we await your further instructions. 


Yours faithfully, 
Radio Repairs Limited, 


Edward Notley. 
(Manager) 


EXERCISES 
I 


Write the kind of letter you would like to receive 
on your next birthday. 


Write the kind of letter you probably will receive. 


Write a letter to a friend, giving your impressions 
of the first television programme you have seen. 


Write a letter to your mother, telling her all about 
some new friend you have made. 


Write a letter to a cousin, describing your experi- 


ences at a holiday camp, where you have just 
stayed for a week. 


Write a letter to a friehd, describing some unusual. 


kind of journey you have made. 


Write a letter to the B.B.C., complaining that too 


much time, in their programmes, is devoted to 
sport. 


Write a reply from a correspondent who, in a later 


issue of the paper, maintains the opposite point 
of view. 


10. 
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Write a letter to a friend congratulating him on 
having passed an examination for which he had 
entered. 


Write a letter to a friend describing some amusing 
incident you have seen. 


Il 


Writ® a letter applying for a post which you think 
you are qualified to fill. 


Give the firm’s reply, asking you to go and see them 
on a day and at a time they name. 


Write a letter to some responsible person, whom 
you know well, telling him that you are apply- 
ing for the post mentioned in No. 1, and asking 
him to give you a testimonial. 


Write a letter to a firm, complaining of the qua- 
lity of some article you have bought through the 
post. 


Write the firm’s reply. 


Write to a firm of Estate Agents, telling them that 
you wish to buy a house in the country, but 
within fifty miles of London, and asking them to 
let you know of any suitable properties they have 
on their books. 


Write a letter to a carpenter, asking him to put up 
some book-shelves you require. 


Write a letter to your next-door neighbour, com- 
plaining of the noise his wireless makes. 
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9. Write the next-door neighbour’s reply. 


t 
10. Write to a business firm, pointing out that an 
account they have sent you has already been 
settled. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
PRECIS-WRITING 
(INCLUDING REPORTED SPEECH) 


You wut probably have found Précis-writing (or Sum- 
marising, as it is often called) a difficult subject, and it 
is certainly by no means an easy one; for it demands, 
among other things, close concentration of thought and 
the ability to distinguish between the essential and the 
inessential. Your difficulties, however, will be greatly 
reduced if you give due consideration to the following 
points: 


1. It is impossible to make a satisfactory précis of a 
passage until its meaning has been completely understood. 
First of all therefore read through the passage fairly 
quickly with the object of gathering its general sense, 
and of finding the central idea, i.e. the subject with which 
the passage deals. Incidentally this subject may well 
form the title of the précis. 


2. Then read over the passage again and, keeping the 
central idea carefully in mind, endeavour to select the 
facts that bear closely upon it. These facts, which can 
be either underlined in the original, or set down in the 
form of notes, will usually be the themes or topic sen- 
tences of paragraphs and the conclusions or inferences 
drawn. On the other hand, illustrations and examples 
are of small importance, and can generally be omitted. 


3. The next step, after you have selected your main 
facts, is to make a first draft of the précis. And it is here 
that you must pay special attention to one of the most 
important points of all in précis-writing—conciseness, 
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You will probably find that your first draft is far too long. 
You will then have to go overąjt again, and condense it 
still further. If, however, you have included none but the 
essential facts, you will be unable to cut down the précis 
by omitting any of these. You will therefore have sto 
confine your efforts to condensing the language in which 
you have expressed the facts. A word, for instance, can 
often be substituted for a phrase, and even for a sentence, 


while sometimes a number of details can be summed up 
in a short general statement. 


4, Each part of the passage should be dealt with in 
Proportion to its relative importance. Thus it may be 
Possible to condense one part only slightly, while another 
part of equal length, but of minor importance (a part 
Containing a long illustration, for instance) can be re- 
duced to a few words. 


5. It is important that the various facts in the précis 
should be arranged in their right order. This will not as 
a rule present much difficulty, as the order to be followed 
will usually be the order of the original; but where the 

acts are not in their logical sequence they should be re- 
arranged accordingly. Further, you should introduce no 
ideas of your Own, correct no mistakes that the original 


may contain, and make no criticism of the opinions 
expressed, 


6. The précis should not be a series of more or less 
isconnected facts loosely strung together, but a con- 
densed and remodelled version of the original, in which 
the central theme stands out clearly from the subordi- 
nate ideas which bear upon it; or, to put it in a different 


Way, in which every part of the précis contributes to a 
definite unity of impression. 


T. The finished 


précis should be a restatement in your 
own words of the 


facts you have selected; that is to say, 
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generally speaking, the words of the original should not 
be used. Occasionally the original words may be found 
suitable, but more often their use is an indication that the 
substance of the piece has been imperfectly assimilated. 
—the précis should form one paragraph. 


8. Your précis should usually be written in Indirect 
or Reported Speech; that is, the kind of speech in which 
the words are given as reported by another person. Here 
is a brief reminder of the chief rules for turning a passage 
into Reported Speech: 


(a) All pronouns of the 1st and 2nd person are chang- 
ed to the 3rd; e.g. I becomes he or she, we be- 
comes they, etc. 


(b) Verbs in the present tense must be turned into 
; verbs in the past tense; e.g. are becomes were, 
has becomes had, may becomes might, etc. 


(c) Words expressing nearness or proximity are 
changed to words of remoteness; e.g. now be- 
comes then, this becomes that, to-day becomes 
that day, yesterday becomes the day before, ago 
becomes before, and thus becomes so. 


(d) Words of address, such as Sir, Mr. Chairman, ete., 
must be turned into an equivalent phrase, or, if 
unimportant, omitted. 


(e) Direct questions and direct commands must be 
turned into indirect questions and indirect com- 
mands. 


(£) When in your reported version there would be 
any doubt as to the noun to which a pronoun 
refers, repeat the noun. 


Here is an example: . 
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was by no means calculated to play off his pretensions 
for he was short and thick, with a pock-marked face, 
and an air of carriage by no means of a distinguished 
cast. The owner of the house, however, soon discovered 
his whimsical mistake, and, being a man of humour, 
determined to indulge it, especially as he accidentally 
learned that this intruding guest was the son of an old 
acquaintance. 


Accordingly, Goldsmith was ‘fooled to the top of his 
bent,’ and permitted to have full sway throughout the 
evening. Never was schoolboy more elated. When 
Supper was served, he most condescendingly insisted 
that the landlord, his wife, and daughter, should par- 
take, and ordered a bottle of wine to crown the repast. 
His last flourish was on going to bed, when he gave 
Special orders to have a hot cake for breakfast. His 
Confusion and dismay, on discovering the next morn- 
ing that he had been swaggering, in his free and easy 
way, in the house of a private gentleman, may be 
readily conceived. 


Précis 


Goldsmith’s Amusing Blunder 


When Goldsmith as a youth of sixteen was returning 
home from school at Edgeworthstown for the last time, 
e was the victim of an amusing hoax. Mounted on a 
hired horse and with a borrowed guinea in his pocket, 
he felt extraordinarily important; so that, instead of 
going straight home, he stopped for the night at the 

. little town of Ardagh, and asked for the best house in 
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Goldsmith played the experienced traveller, swaggered 
about, and issued his orders in the grand manner. 
Mr. Featherstone, who soon saw his visitor’s mistake, 
‘and accidentally discovered that he was the son of an 
old acquaintance, resolved to keep up the joke, and 
Goldsmith went blissfully on.- Next morning, however, 
when he learned the truth, his confusion was complete. 


2, Summarise, in about 100 words, the following 


passage, using either direct or indirect speech, and 


assigning a short appropriate title. Count carefully the 
number of words you have used and write the number 
at the end of your-précis. 


In order that the events which we have to relate may 
be clearly understood, it may be desirable that we 
should advert to the causes which had for a time sus- 
pended the animation of both the great English parties, 

If, rejecting all that is merely accidental, we look at 
the essential characteristics of the Whig and the Tory, 
we may consider each of them as the representative of 
a great principle, essential to the welfare of nations. 
One is, in an especial manner, the guardian of liberty, 
and the other of order. One is the moving power, and 
the other the steadying power of the state. One is 
the sail, without which society would make no pro- 
gress, the other the ballast, without which there would 
be small safety in a tempest. But, during the forty-six 
years which followed the accession of the House of 
Hanover, these distinctive peculiarities seemed to be 
effaced. The Whig conceived that he could not better 
serve the cause of civil and religious freedom than by 
strenuously supporting the Protestant dynasty, The 
Tory conceived that he could not better Prove his 
hatred of revolution than by attacking a government to 
which a revolution had given birth. Both came by 
degrees to attach more importance to the means than 
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to the end. Both were thrown into unnatural situations; 
and both, like animals transported to an uncongenial 
climate, languished and degenerated. The Tory, re- 
moved from the sunshine of the court, was as a camel 
in the snows_of Lapland. The Whig, basking in the 
rays of the royal favour, was as a reindeer in the sands 
of Arabia. 

Dante tells us that he saw, in Malebolge, a strange 
encounter between a human form and a serpent. The 
enemies, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood for a time 
staring at each other. A great cloud surrounded them, 
and then a wonderful metamorphosis began. Each 
creature was transfigured into the likeness of its anta- 
gonist. The serpent’s tail divided itself into two legs; 
the man’s legs intertwined themselves into a tail. The 
body of the serpent put forth arms; the arms of the 
man shrank into his body. At length the serpent stood 
up a man, and spake; the man sank down a serpent, 
and glided hissing away. Something like this was the 
transformation which befell the two English parties. 
Each gradually took the shape and colour of its foe, till 
at length the Tory rose erect the zealot of freedom, and 
the Whig crawled and licked the dust at the feet of 
power. Lord Macaulay 


Précis 


Causes of the Temporary Enfeeblement of the 
Whigs and Tories 


Macaulay said that during the forty-six years that 
followed the Hanoverian succession, the characteristics 
which distinguished the two great English political 
Parties had almost ceased to exist. The Whigs, who 
Were normally the champions of liberty and the ad- 
vocates of progress, became the supporters of the Pro- 
testant dynasty, while the Tories, who were essentially 
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staunch royalists and the advocates of order and mode- 
ration, attacked the government because it owed its 
origin to a Whig revolution. Thus the functions of 
the two parties had become almost reversed, and each 
finding itself in unnatural surroundings, gradually lost 
its vitality and force. _ [No. of words, 99] 


3. Summarise the following passage, reducing it to 
about 170 words, and assigning a short appropriate title: 


Sir Michael Sadler said he joined with them in ex- 
pressing thankfulness that there had been no period in 
the history of civilisation in which so many skilled and 
devoted teachers, so many public-spirited and far- 
sighted men and women in every walk of life, had 
realised so vividly that in an education which attuned 
the spirit of man to what was really the end of life, lay 
one of the secrets not only of human welfare but of 
human progress. They might well be struck with awe 
at the thought that they were living in an epoch when 
that vast attempt in one way or another to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for the whole of great populations 
must become one of the four or five cardinal and most 
striking things of human thought and effort. The 
scale on which the work was being done was colossal. 
It was beginning to stand out as one of the greatest 
questions that faced, not simply the expert, not simply 
the responsible statesman, but the forward-looking man 
and woman in every Tank of life. 

Referring to what he called the shadow sides of the 
problem, Sir Michael Sadler said that in England they 
gratefully and joyfully realised that the tide of real 
progress towards freedom had advanced, but there 
were clouds massing on the horizon. He submitted that 
any proposal to abolish examinations was not a tenable 
proposition when they considered the scale on which 
modern education was conducted and. the vast amount 
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of public money expended on its maintenance. In 
England they had great cause for confidence in the 
right kind of examination, and they were proud to think 
that the whole of our elaborate system of public ex- 
amination was stainless in point of honour. 

His own strong feeling was that as soon as the child 
cume out of the earliest stages of education the shadow 
of examination fell balefully upon our educational 
ideas, although some children were spared it longer 
than others. He did not feel happy in the kind of cur- 
riculum which clever little boys—and, still more, little 
boys less clever—were subjected to in preparation for 
school examinations in public schools. He did not feel 
happy in regard to some of the girls, whose interests 
and faculties lay a little more on the constructive and 
artistic sides of life than, say, the mathematical. He 
did not feel happy about what boys who must get 
scholarships to come to Oxford had got to pass through 
within two years of the time when they came up to the 
University for examination. He was not at all sure 
that for all the undergraduates of that University the 
discipline, noble as it was, was a discipline which 
educed from them that eager, persistent spirit for hard 
work which was absolutely essential for ‘national wel- 
fare. Therefore he rejoiced that a great American 
foundation had designed to conduct in France, Ger- 
many, England, and Scotland a searching inquiry into 
the technique of the present methods of examination. 


Précis 


The Present Examination System in relation 
to the True Aims of Education 


„Sir Michael Sadler said that nowadays most far- 
sighted people realised that the progress and welfare 
of mankind depended upon the provision of a wisely 
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conceived education for the whole nation. To educate 
huge populations was a great problem, and one with 
which every thinking person was concerned. But 
although England had done much, there were still 
difficulties to be faced. One of these was the vexed 
question of examinations. He thought that in view 
of the magnitude and cost of education in this country, 
and of the well-deserved confidence with which the 
English people regarded examinations of the right 
kind, it was not desirable that examinations should be 
abolished. But he could not help doubting whether in 
our public schools and our older universities the true 
aims of education were not being seriously deflected by 
the exigencies of the prevailing examination system. 
He therefore welcomed the close inquiry which a great 
American foundation was to make into the present 
methods of examination in this and some other coun- 
tries. 


EXERCISES IN PRECIS-WRITING 


1. Summarise the following passage, reducing it to 
150 words, and assigning a short appropriate title. You 
are advised to devote about 15 minutes to reading the 
passage, and about 30 minutes to writing the précis. 
Count the number of words you use, and write the num- 
ber at the end of your précis. You are asked to be spe- 
cially accurate in this: 


I have no patience with the theory occasionally ex- 
pressed, and often implied, especially in tales written 
to teach children to be good, that babies are born pretty 
much alike; and that the only factors in creating differ- 
ences between boy and boy, and man and man, are 
steady application and moral effort. The experiences 
of the nursery, the school, the university, and of pro- 
fessional careers, are a chain of proofs to the contrary. 


6 
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onle dee freely the great power of education, the 
luence of the home and of friends, in developing the 
active powers of the mind, just as I acknowledge the 
effect of use in developing the muscles of a blacksmith’s 
arm, and no further. Let the blacksmith labour as 
he will, he will find there are certain feats beyond his 
power that are well within the strength of a man of 
herculean make, even though the latter be a bank- 
clerk, 

_Eyerybody who has trained himself in physical exer- 
cises discovers the extent of his physical powers to a 
nicety. When he begins to walk, to row, or to run, 
he finds to his great delight that his muscles streng- 
then, and his endurance of fatigue increases day after 
day. So long as he is a novice, he perhaps flatters 
himself there is hardly an assignable limit to his physi- 
cal education; but the daily gain is soon discovered to 
diminish, and at last it vanishes altogether. His maxi- 
mum performance becomes a rigidly determinate 
quantity. He learns to an inch how high or how far 
he can jump, when he has attained the highest state 
of training. There is a definite limit to the muscular 
powers of every man, which he cannot by any educa- 
tion or exertion overpass. 

Every student has had the same experience of the 
working of his mental powers. The eager boy, when 
first he goes to school and encounters intellectual diffi- 
culties, is astonished at his progress. He glories in the 
newly developed mental grip and growing capacity for 
application, and, it may be, fondly believes it to be 
within his reach to become one of the heroes who have 
left their mark upon the history of the world.’ The 
years go by, he competes in the examinations of school 
and college, over and over again with his fellows, and 
soon finds his place among them. He knows he can 
beat such and such of his competitors; that there-are 
Some with whom he runs on equal terms, and others 


Whose intellectual feats he cannot even approach. In i F 


È 


i 
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after life, he learns precisely of what performances he 
is capable, and what other enterprises lie beyond his 
compass. When he reaches maturity, he is confident 
only within certain limits, and knows, or ought to know, 
himself just as he is probably judged of by the world, 
with all his unmistakable weakness and all his un- 
deniable strength. He limits his undertakings to 
matters below the level of his reach, and finds true 
moral repose in an honest conviction that he is engaged 
in as much good work as his nature has rendered him 
capable of performing. À 


2. Summarise the following passage in about 140 
words: 


Remember that the aim of your discipline should be 
to produce a self-governing being; not to produce a 
being to be governed by others. Were your children 
fated to pass their lives as slaves, you could not too 
much accustom them to slavery during their childhood; 
‘but as they are by-and-by to be free men, with no one 
to control their daily conduct, you cannot too much 
‘accustom them to self-control while they are still under 
your eye. This it is which makes the system of dis- 
cipline by natural consequences so specially appropriate 
to the social state which we in England have now 
reached. In feudal times, when one of the chief evils 
the citizen had to fear was the anger of his superiors, 
it was well that during childhood, parental vengeance 
should be a chief means of government. But now that 
the citizen has little to fear from any one—now that 
the good or evil which he experiences is mainly that 
which in the order of things results from his owm 
conduct, he should from his first years begin to learn 
experimentally, the good or evil consequences which 
naturally follow this or that conduct. Aim, there- 
fore, to diminish the parental government, as fast as 


~ you can substitute for it in your child’s mind that self 
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consequences; for the consequences may be too serious. 
But as intelligence increases, the number of peremptory 
interferences may be, and should be, diminished; with 
the view of gradually ending them as maturity is 
approached, Al] transitions are dangerous; and the 
most dangerous js the transition from the restraint of 
the family circle to the non-restraint of the world. 
Hence the importance of pursuing the policy we 
advocate; which, by cultivating a boy’s faculty of self; 
restraint, by continually increasing the degree in which 
he is left to his self-restraint, and by so bringing him, 
step by step, to a state of unaided self-restraint, oblite- 
Tates the ordinary sudden and hazardous change from 
externally-governed youth to  internally-governed 
maturity. Let the history of your domestic rule typify, 
in little, the history of our political rule: at the outset, 
autocratic control, where contro] is really needful; by- 
and-by an incipient Constitutionalism, in which the 
liberty of the subject gains some express recognition; 
successive extensions of this liberty of the subject; 
sradually ending in Parental abdication. 


3. Summarise the follow; ye a 
; wing passage, reducing it to 
about 140 words, and assigning a short appropriate title: 


Superstition that Winchester, the oldest of the so-called 
Public Schools,’ is one of the oldest of the existing 
Schools, But this is an utter delusion, Winchester was 
only founded in 1385, and though of venerable and hoar 
antiquity. compared with Harrow ‘or Rugby, is a mer 
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babe and suckling beside such institutions as St. Peter’s 
School at York, the cathedral schools of Durham and 
Hereford, of Canterbury and Lincoln, or the grammar 
schools of Beverley and Southwell. In founding Win- 
chester, the real step in advance taken by William of 
Wykeham was not that he liberated education from 
ecclesiastical control, or that he created an entirely 
novel institution for scholastic purposes and for those 
only. On the contrary, he merely followed a prevailing 
fashion, when he founded a collegiate church with a 
grammar school attached; for all collegiate churches ` 
were bound by canon law to maintain grammar schools. 
The advance consisted in assigning a definite portion 
of the collegiate buildings for a boarding school and 
making the school a part of the collegiate body, and in 
doing so in an independent foundation, and not in a 
cathedral or collegiate church already existing, or in a 
university. His example was followed by some of the 
first Wykehamists—by Archbishop Chicheley at 
Higham Ferrers in 1422, by Henry VI at Chicheley’s 
instance at Eton twenty years later, by William Wain- 
fleet at Wainfleet in 1484, and by Archdeacon Rother- 
ham, one of the first Etonians, at Rotherham in 1481 
—all of whom founded collegiate churches, with gram- 
mar schools attached, and with rights of admission to 
colleges at the Universities. All these with many more 
were swept away by Henry VIII or Edward VI, except 
Winchester and Eton, and they were only saved by the 
skin of their teeth. But these foundations, magnificent 
as they were, are mere mushrooms compared with 
the school at York, which has enjoyed a continuous 
existence at least since 1080, when the earliest digni- 
tary of the cathedral, afterwards and now called Chan- 
cellor, was called the schoolmaster, and had to teach 
in the school. 


4. Summarise in your own words the following 
= passage, reducing it to about a third of its present length: 
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It was in January of 1798 that I rose one morning 
before daylight, to walk ten miles in the mud to hear 
this celebrated person preach. Never, the longest day 
I have to live, shall I have such another walk as this 
cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 
1798. When I got there the organ was playing the 
100th Psalm, and when it was done Mr. Coleridge rose 
and gave out his text, ‘And he went up into the moun- 
tain to pray, himself, alone? As he gave out this text 
his voice ‘rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes,’ 
and when he came to the two last words, which he 
pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, 
who was then young, as if the sounds had echoed from 
the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer 
might have floated in solemn silence through the 
universe. The idea of St. John came into my mind, 
‘of one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt 
about, and whose food was locusts and wild honey.’ 
The preacher then launched into his subject like an 
eagle dallying with the wind. The sermon was upon 
peace and war; upon church and state—not their 
alliance but their separation—on the spirit of the world 
and the spirit of Christianity, not as the same, but as 
opposed to one another. He talked of those who had 
inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping with 
human gore? He made a poetical and pastoral excur- 
Sion—and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a strik- 
ing contrast between the simple shepherd boy, driving 

is team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping 
to his flock, ‘as though he should never be old,’ and the 
Same poor country lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought 
k at an alehouse, turned into a 
Y, with his hair sticking on end 
atum, a long cue at his back, and 


tricked out in the loathsome finery of the profession 


of blood: 


‘ 
Such were the notes our once-loved poet sung.’ 
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And for myself, I could not have been more delight- 
ed if I had heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and 
Philosophy had met together. Truth and Genius had 
embraced, under the eye and with the sanction of 
Religion. This was even beyond my hopes. I returned 
home well satisfied. 


5. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 120 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while ex- 
erting himself with much valour, was wounded so 
dangerously as obliged him to quit the field; and the 
conduct of the rear was committed to the Chevalier 
Bayard, who, though so much a stranger to the arts 
of a court that he never rose to the chief command, 
was always called, in times of real danger, to the posts 
of greatest difficulty and importance. He put himself 
at the head of the men-at-arms, and, animating them 
by his presence and example to sustain the whole shock 
of the enemy’s troops, he gained time for the rest of 
his countrymen to make good their retreat. But in 
this service he received a wound which he immediately 
perceived to be mortal, and, being unable to continue 
any longer on horseback, he ordered one of his atten- 
dants to place him under a tree, with his face towards 
the enemy; then, fixing his eyes on the guard of his 
sword, which he held up instead of a cross, he addressed 
his prayers to God, and in this posture, which became 
his character both as a soldier and as a Christian, he 
calmly awaited the approach of death. Bourbon, who 
led the foremost of the enemy’s troops, found him in 
this situation, and expressed regret and pity at the 
sight. ‘Pity not me,’ cried the high-spirited chevalier. 
‘I die as a man of honour ought, in the discharge of 
my duty: they indeed are objects of pity who fight 
against their king, their country, and their oath.” The 
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Marquis de Pescara, passing soon after, manifested 
his admiration of Bayard’s virtues, and his sorrow for 
his fall, with the generosity of a gallant enemy, and 
finding that he could not be removed with safety from 
that spot, ordered a tent to be pitched there, and 
appointed proper persons to attend him. He died, 
notwithstanding their care, as his ancestors for several 
generations had done, in the field of batle. Pescara 
ordered his body to be embalmed and sent to his rela- 
tions; and such was the respect paid to military merit 
in that age that the Duke of Savoy commanded it to 
be received with royal honours in all the cities of his 
dominions: in Dauphine, Bayard’s native country, the 


people of all ranks came out in a solemn procession 
to meet it. 


6. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 130 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


We may amuse ourselves with talking as much as 
we please of the virtue of middle or humble life; that 
1S, we may place our confidence in the virtue of those 
who have never been tried. But if the persons who 
are continually emerging out of that sphere be no better 
than those whom birth has placed above it, what hopes 
are there in the remainder of the body, which is to 
furnish the perpetual Succession of the state? All 
who have ever written on government are unanimous 
that among a people generally corrupt liberty cannot 
long exist. And indeed how is it possible, when those 
wha are to make the laws, to guard, to enforce, or to 
obey them, are by a tacit confederacy of manners in- 
$ Dored to the spirit of all generous and noble institu- 
1ons? g 

I am aware that the age is not what we all wish. But 
I am sure that the only means of checking its precipi- 
tate degeneracy is heartily to concur with whatever 
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is the best in our time: and to have some more correct 
standard of judging what that best is than the transient 
and uncertain favour of a court. If once we are able 
to find and can prevail on ourselves to strengthen an 
union of such men, whatever accidentally becomes in- 
disposed to jll-exercised power, even by the ordinary 
operation of human passions, must join with that 
society, and cannot long be joined without in some 
degree assimilating to it. Virtue will catch as well as 
vice by contact, and the public stock of honest, manly 
principle will daily accumulate. We are not too nicely 
to scrutinise motives as long as action is irreproachable. 
It is enough (and for a worthy man perhaps too much) 
to deal out its infamy to convicted guilt and declared 
apostasy. 

This, gentlemen, has been from the beginning the 
rule of my conduct; and I mean to continue it as long 
as such a body as I have described can by any possi- 
bility be kept together, for I should think it the most 
dreadful of all offences, not only towards the present 
generation but to all the future, if I were to do anything 
which could make the minutest breach in this great 
conservatory of free principles. 


7. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 140 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


At eleven o'clock, a company of Spanish soldiers, 
led by Julian Romero and Captain Salinas, arrived at 
Egmont’s chamber. The Count was ready for them. 
They were about to bind his hands, but he warmly 
protested against the indignity, and, opening the folds 
of his robe, showed them that he had himself shorn 
off his collars, and made preparations for his death. 
His request was granted. Egmont, with the Bishop 
at his side, then walked with a steady step the short 
idistance which separated him from the place of exe- 
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cution. Julian Romero and the guard followed him. 
On his way, he read aloud the fifty-first Psalm: ‘Hear 
my cry, O God, and give ear unto my prayer!’ He 
seemed to have selected these scriptural passages as a 
Proof that, notwithstanding the machinations of his 
enemies, and the cruel punishment to which they had 
led him, loyalty to his sovereign was as deeply rooted 
and as religious a sentiment in his bosom as devotion 
to his God. ‘Thou wilt prolong the King’s life; and his 
years as many generations, He shall abide before God 
for ever! O prepare mercy and truth which may pre- 
serve him.’ Such was the prayer of the condemned 
traitor on his way to the block. 

Having ascended the scaffold, he walked across it 
twice or thrice. He was dressed in a tabard or robe 
of red damask, over which was thrown a short black 
mantle, embroidered in gold. He had a black silk hat, 
with black and white plumes, on his head, and held a 
handkerchief’ in his hand. As he strode to and fro, 
he expressed a bitter regret that he had not been per- 
mitted to die, sword in hand, fighting for his country 
and his king. Sanguine to the last, he passionately 
asked Romero, whether the sentence was really irrevo- 
cable, whether a pardon was not even then to be 
Stanted. The marshal shrugged his shoulders, mur- 
muring a negative reply. Upon this, Egmont gnashed 


cushions, he said the Lord’s Prayer aloud, and request- 
-ed the Bishop, who knelt at his side, to repeat it thrice. 
fter this, the prelate gave him the silver crucifix to 
Iss, and then Pronounced his blessing upon him. This 
One, the Count rose again to his feet, laid aside his 
hat and handkerchief, knelt again upon the cushion, 
rew a little Cap over his eyes, and, folding his hands 
together, cried with a loud voice, ‘Lord, into Thy hands 
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I commit my spirit’ The executioner then suddenly 
appeared, and severed his head from his shoulders at 
a single blow. , 


8. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 140 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


At the conclusion of this first period of my life, I am 
tempted to enter a protest against the trite and lavish 
praise of the happiness of our boyish years, which is 
echoed with so much affectation in the world. That 
happiness I have never known, that time I have never 
regretted; and were my poor aunt still alive, she would 
bear testimony to the early and constant uniformity 
of my sentiments. It will, indeed, be replied that I 
am not a competent judge; that pleasure is incompa- 
tible with pain, that joy is excluded from sickness; 
and that the felicity of a school-boy consists in the 
perpetual motion of thoughtless and playful agility, in 
which I was never qualified to excel. My name, it is 
most true, could never be enrolled among the sprightly 
race, the idle progeny of Eton or Westminster, who 
delight to cleave the water with pliant arm, to urge 
the flying ball, and to chase the speed of the rolling 
circle. But I would ask the warmest and most active 
hero of the play-field whether he can serious!y com- 
pare his childish with his manly enjoyments. A state 
of happiness arising only from the want of foresight 
and reflection shall never provoke my envy; such dege- 
nerate taste would tend to sink us in the scale of beings 
from a man to a child, a dog and an oyster, till we had 
reached the confines of brute matter, which cannot 
suffer because it cannot feel. The poet may gaily de- 
scribe the short hours of recreation; but he forgets the 
daily, tedious labours of the school, which is approach- 
ed each morning with anxious and reluctant steps. 
Degrees of misery are proportioned to the mind rather 
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than to the object; and few men, in the trials of life, 
have experienced a more painful sensation than the 
` poor school-boy with an imperfect task, who trembles 
on the eve of the black Monday. A school is the cavern 
of fear and sorrow; the mobility of the captive youths 
is chained to book and desk; an inflexible master com- 
mands their attention, which every moment is impatient 
to escape; they labour like the soldiers of Persia under 
the scourge, and their education is nearly finished 
before they can apprehend the sense or utility of the 
harsh lessons which they are forced to repeat. Such 
blind and absolute dependence may be necessary, but 
can never be delightful. Freedom is the first wish of 
our hearts; freedom is the first blessing of our nature; 
and, unless we bind ourselves with the voluntary chains 


of interest or passion, we advance in freedom as we 
advance in years. 


9. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 140 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


_ A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and 
mpetuous about trifles. He suspects himself to be 
slighted, thinks everything that is said meant at him; 
if the company happens to laugh, he is persuaded they 
laugh at him; h 


Ing very impertinent, and draws himself into a scrape, 
y showing wha 


imself. A man of fashion does not suppose himself 
to be either the 


conscious that he deserves it. And if (which very 
seldom happens) the company is absurd or ill-bred 
enough to do either, he does not care twopence, unless 
the insult be so gross and plain as to require satisfac- 
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tion of another kind. As he is above trifles, he is never 
vehement and eager about them; and, wherever they 
are concerned, rather acquiesces than wrangles. A vul- 
gar man’s conversation always savours strongly of the 
lowness of his education and company. It turns chief- 
ly upon his domestic affairs, his servants, the excellent 
order he keeps in his own family, and the little anec- 
dotes of the neighbourhood; all which he relates with 
emphasis, as interesting matters. He is a man gossip. 
Vulgarism in language is the next, and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of bad company and a bad education. 
A man of fashion avoids nothing with more care than 
that. Proverbial expressions and trite sayings are the 
flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would he say 
that men differ in their tastes; he both supports and 
adorns that opinion, by the good old saying, as he 
respectfully calls it, that what is one man’s Meat is 
another man’s Poison. If anybody attempts being 
smart, as he calls it, upon him, he gives them Tit for 
Tat, ay, that he dee, He has always some favourite 
word for the time being; which, for the sake of using 
often, he commonly abuses: such as vastly angry, 
vastly kind, vastly handsome, and vastly ugly. Even 
his pronunciation of proper words carries the mark 
of the beast along with it. He calls the earth, yearth; 
he is obleiged, not obliged, to you. He goes to wards, 
and not towards, such a place. He sometimes affects 
hard words by way of ornament, which he always 
mangles, like a learned woman. A man of fashion never 
_ has recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms; uses 
neither favourite words nor hard words; but takes 
great care to speak very correctly and grammatically, 
and to pronounce properly; that is, according to the 
usage of the best company. 


10. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 130 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 
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The sound of music, even, I suspect, of any sacred 
music but psalm-singing, would be considered indecor- 
ous in the streets of Edinburgh on a Sunday night; so, 
upon the occasions I am speaking of, the harp was 
silent, and Otterburne and The Bonny House of Airlie 
must needs be dispensed with. To make amends, after 
tea in the drawing-room, Scott usually read some 
favourite author, for the amusement of his little circle; 
or Erskine, Ballantyne, or Terry did so, at his request. 
He himself read aloud high poetry with far greater 
simplicity, depth and effect, than any other man I ever ` 
heard; and, in Macbeth or Julius Caesar, or the like, 
I doubt if Kemble could have been more impressive. 
Yet the changes of intonation were so gently managed, 
that he contrived to set the different interlocutors 
clearly before us, without the least approach to theatri- 
cal artifice. Not so the others I have mentioned: they 
all read cleverly and agreeably, but with the decided 
trickery of stage recitation. To them he usually gave 
the book when it was a comedy, or, indeed, any other 
drama than Shakespeare’s or Joanna Baillie’s. Dry- 
den’s Fables, Johnson’s two Satires, and certain detach- 
ed scenes of Beaumont and Fletcher, especially that in 
the Lover’s Progress, where the ghost of the musical 
innkeeper makes his appearance, were frequently 
selected. Of the poets, his contemporaries, however, 
there was not one that did not come in for his part. 
In Wordsworth, his pet pieces were, I think, the Song 
for Brougham Castle, the Laodamia, and some of the 
early sonnets; in Southey, Queen Orraca, Fernando 
Ramirez, the Lines on the Holly Tree, and, of his larger 
poems, the Thalaba. Crabbe was perhaps, next to 
Shakespeare, the standing resource; but in those days 
Byron was pouring out his spirit fresh and full; and, if 
a new piece from his hand had appeared, it was sure 
to be read by Scott the Sunday evening afterwards, 
and that with such delighted emphasis, as showed how 
completely the elder bard had kept all his enthusiasm 
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for poetry at the pitch of youth, all his admiration of 
genius free, pure, and unstained by the least drop of 
literary jealousy. Rare and beautiful example of a 
happily constituted and virtuously disciplined mind and 


character! 


11. Summarise, reducing it to about one-third of the 
original, the passage to be found on Pages 101-2, Chapter 
VIII, using either direct or indirect speech, and assigning 
a short appropriate title. You are advised to devote about 
fifteen minutes to reading the passage, and about thirty 
minutes to writing the précis. Count carefully the num- 
ber of words you have used, and write the number at the 
end of your précis. (General School, London) 


12. Summarise, in 130-150 words, the passage to be 
found on Pages 103-5, Chapter VIII, using either direct 
or indirect speech, and assigning a short appropriate 
title. You are advised to devote about fifteen minutes to 
reading the assage, and about thirty minutes to writing 
the précis. Count carefully the number of words you 
have used, and write the number at the end of your 
précis. (General School, London) 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE COMPREHENSION OF ENGLISH 


VERY FEW young people ever read anything with proper 
care and attention. Most of them, indeed, read in such a 
hurried and superficial manner that when they come to 
the end of a book they have only a very general idea of 
what it is about. They would usually find it difficult, for 
example, to give a clear account of the plot of a novel 
they had just read, or to trace the author’s line of thought 
in a short essay or a short poem, or to explain the mean- 
ing of some of the words he uses or the references he 
makes, 

Now if a book that has any literary value is worth 
reading at all, it is worth reading carefully, as apart from 
the extra satisfaction you can derive in this way from 
the book itself, it will very possibly serve as a model in 
the writing of good English. For a good model shows 
us how the things we are trying to do have already been 
done, so that we can study the accomplished fact, and 

en attempt to apply what we have learnt to the im- 
provement of our own work. Hence to those who wish 
to learn how to write good English, the cultivation of the 
habit of exact and careful reading is of the first im- 
portance, 

Let us take an example to illustrate what we mean. 


ere is a short extract from Macaulay’s essay on Dr. 
Johnson: 


Boswell’s fame is great; and it will, we have no doubt, 
be lasting; but it is a fame of a peculiar kind, and in- 
deed marvellously resembles infamy. We remember 
no other case in which the world has made so great a 
distinction between a book and its author, In general, 
the book and the author are considered as one. To 
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admire the book is to admire the author. The case of 
Boswell is an exception, we think the only exception, 
to this rule. His work is universally allowed to be 
interesting, instructive, eminently original: yet it has 
brought him nothing but contempt. All the world reads 
it, all the world delights in it: yet we do not remember 
ever to have read or ever to have heard any expression 
of respect and admiration for the man to whom we 
owe so much instruction and amusement. While edition 
after edition of his book was coming forth, his son, 
as Mr. Croker tells us, was ashamed of it, and hated 
to hear it mentioned. This feeling was natural and 
reasonable. Sir Alexander saw that in proportion to 
the celebrity of the work was the degradation of the 
author. The very editors of this unfortunate gentle- 
man’s books have forgotten their allegiance, and have 
attacked the writer while doing homage to the writings. 
Mr. Croker, for example, has published two thousand 
five hundred notes on the life of Johnson, and yet 
scarcely ever mentions the biographer without some 
expression of contempt. 


The Writer’s Argument 

Now first as to the writer’s argument, and the means 
by which he seeks to develop it. Macaulay is endeavour- 
ing to show that, although Boswell wrote a great book— 
the Life of Dr. Johnson—Boswell himself was not a great 
man. And he goes on to tell us why—that ‘in proportion 
to the celebrity of the work was the degradation of the 
author;’ in other words, that the revelations Boswell 
made of his own character in the book he wrote were so 
damning that he is universally regarded with contempt. 
In support of this view he puts forward three argu- 
ments: 


i. That he does not remember ever to have read or 
heard of anyone who respects and admires the 
author himself. 
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2. That Boswell’s own son was ashamed of his father’s 
authorship of the book, 

3. That even the editors of Boswell’s books while prais- 
ing his writings attacked the author, and in this 
connection he specifically mentions Croker. 


Such then is the argument in outline. 


Words and Phrases 


But that is not all. There are, for instance, certain 
words or phrases that need explanation. The passage, 
however, is not a difficult one in this respect, and we 
shall probably find that the only words likely to give 
any trouble are infamy, eminently, degradation, allegi- 
ance, and the only phrase is doing homage; and most 


pupils, of course, will not have any difficulty even with 
these. 


Notable Qualities 

We might next consider some of the most notable qua- 

lities of the extract, from the literary point of view. We 
might remark, for example, upon the clearness and force 
of the style in which it is written, and the author’s mark- 
ed ability to attract and hold the reader’s attention. 
e might also note, as an offset to this liking for force, 
Macaulay’s tendency to let it degenerate into over-state- 
ment or exaggeration; e.g. ‘Boswell’s fame marvellously 
resembles infamy;’ ‘The case of Boswell is the only ex- 
ception to the general rule (that to admire the book 
1s to admire the author) ;’ ‘All the world reads it and all 
the world delights in it.’ 

Lastly, we might examine the soundness of the argu- 
ment that Macaulay puts forward. This, however, is 
rather beyond our scope at the present stage; but we may 

ere just say that, if the argument were carefully weigh- 
ed, it would probably. be found that the reasons that 


acaulay advances for his belief are not altogether con- 
vincing. 
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Now let us take another example, this time a short 
poem by William Wordsworth: 


Lonvon, 1802 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again: 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


The Writer’s Line of Thought 

Here the poet is deploring the state of England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. He sees in the 
England of that time nothing but apathy, selfishness, 
greed. And his thoughts turn to Milton, the man who, 
pure of life and lofty of mind, was at a great crisis in the 
history of this country the dauntless champion of free- 
dom. England, he says, is in sore need of such men, 
to raise us up to our former dignity and greatness. 


Allusions, Words and Phrases 

As the whole poem is an invocation to Milton, we must 
first of all find out some further particulars about him 
We learn from a reference book that he was born at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century (1608), that he was 
a Puritan and a man of high courage and independent 
spirit, that he opposed the tyranny of King Charles the 
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‘First, and was a staunch defender of the liberty of the 
people. We also learn that apart from these political 
activities he was a great poet, his chief work being Para- 
dise Lost, one of the few great epic poems of the world. 

As regards the meaning of certain words and phrases, 
we find there are several of these in Wordsworth’s poem 
that need explanation; e.g. ‘a fen of stagnant waters’ (a 
place where there is nothing but apathy and indifference 
to noble aims); ‘altar, sword, and pen’ (the Church, the 
Army, and Literature); ‘the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower’ (the fine flower-of the great lords and ladies); 
‘manners’ (moral character); etc. 
Style 

The style in which the poem is written is simple yet 
lofty. The whole poem is informed with a grave and 
Stately beauty. From time to time we hear the note of 
noble regret and restrained passion, and we are con- 
vinced of the utter sincerity of the poet. We feel that 
although he deplores England’s present weakness he has 
her welfare at heart, and is deeply moved by the troubles 
through which she is passing. 


‘Comprehension as an Examination Subject 

All this has to do with literary comprehension in 
general, but we are here more particularly concerned 
with literary comprehension as an examination subject: 
Well, the requirements are not essentially different from 
those we have been discussing, but they are rather 
simpler. There is, for instance, a fairly straightforward 
plece of prose to examine and sometimes a piece of verse, 
and the candidate has to answer a number of short ques- 
tions based on the extract or extracts. These questions 
deal with such matters as the following: 


1, Tracing the writer’s line of thought. 
2. Explaining the meaning, in their contexts, of various 
words and phrases, 


3. Commenting on some elementary points of style. 
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4, Considering the force of an adjective, or other word 
as used by the writer. 

5. Pointing out some of the more usual Figures of 
Speech. (Metaphor, Simile, Personification,, 
etc.) 

6. Commenting upon the appropriateness of a sentence 
in its context. 

7. Finding words equivalent to other words appearing: 
in the extract. 

8. Stating, with your reasons, whether you agree or 
disagree with the writer’s opinion on some point. 

9, Examining the suitability of a metaphor. 

10. Indicating touches of humour to be found in the 
extract. 


You will do well to study these items very carefully. 


EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION 
A 


(Questions Set at the University of London General 
School and General Certificate Examinations) 


I 


Who does not know Turner’s picture of the Golden 
Bough? The scene, suffused with the golden glow of 
imagination in which the divine mind of Turner steeped 
and transfigured even the fairest natural landscape, is a 
dream-like vision of the little woodland lake of Nemi, 
Diana’s Mirror, as it was called by the ancients. No one 
who has seen that calm water, lapped in a green hollow 
of the Alban Hills, can ever forget it. The two charac- 
teristic Italian villages which slumber on its banks and 
the equally Italian palace, whose terraced gardens des- 
cend simply to the lake, hardly break the’ stillness and 
even the solitariness' of the scene. Diana herself might 
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still linger by this lonely shore, still haunt these wood- 
lands wild. 

In antiquity this sylvan landscape was the scene of a 
strange and recurring tragedy. On the northern shore 
of the lake, right under the precipitous cliffs on which 
the modern village of Nemi is perched, stood the sacred 
grove and sanctuary of Diana Nemorensis, or Diana of 
the Wood. The lake and grove were sometimes known 
as the lake and grove of Aricia. In this sacred grove 
there grew a certain tree round which at any time of 
the day and probably far into the night, a grim figure 
might be seen to prowl. In his hand he carried a drawn 
sword, and he kept peering warily about him as if every 
instant he expected to be set upon by an enemy. He 
Was a priest and a murderer; and the man for whom he 
looked was sooner or later to murder him and hold the 
priesthood in his stead. Such was the rule of the sanc- 
tuary. A candidate for the priesthood could only suc- 
ceed to office by slaying the priest and, having slain him, 
he retained office till he was himself slain by a stronger 
or a craftier. 

Year in, year out, in summer and winter, in fair 
weather and foul, he had to keep his lonely watch; and 
whenever he snatched a troubled slumber it was at peril 
of his life. The least relaxation of his vigilance, the 
smallest abatement of his strength of limb or skill of 
fence, put him in jeopardy; grey hairs might seal his 
death warrant. To gentle and pious pilgrims at the shrine 
the sight of him may well have appeared to darken the 
fair landscape, as when a cloud suddenly blots the sun 
on a bright day. The dreamy blue of Italian skies, the 
dappled shade of sun in woods, and the sparkle of waves 
in the sun can have accorded but ill with that stern and 
Sinister figure, J. Guintrasen 


„1. The following questions are based on the passage 
given above. “Answer them briefly and, as far as possible, 
in complete statements in your own words: 
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(a) Explain how it came about that ‘he was a priest 
and a murderer.’ 

(b) Explain how ‘grey hairs might seal his death 
warrant.” 

(c) ‘ancients . - - antiquity.’ Of what period of history 
is the writer probably thinking? 

{d) For whom was the priest looking? 

(e) Show that the priest was not a man to be envied. 

(f) Is there any difference, in the writer’s opinion, be- 
tween Turner’s picture of the landscape, and that 
seen by the ordinary observer? 


2, Answer the following questions, based on the 
passage: 


(a) ‘a strange and recurring tragedy.’ Explain the 
force of these adjectives. 

(b) ‘as when a cloud . . . bright day.’ Comment upon 
the appropriateness of this sentence. Is it a 
figure of speech? If so, what is its name? 

(c) ‘the smallest abatement of his skill of fence.’ Put 
this expression into simpler language. 

(d) ‘the dappled shade of sun in woods, the sparkle of 

| waves in the sun.’ What brings these thoughts 
into the author’s mind at this point? 

(e) What is the principal contrast in the passage? 


II e 


Slot machines seem, in retrospect, to have held no very 

high place in our esteem. They were not beautiful to 

Jook at. The goods they somewhat impersonally offered 

were neither rare nor curious. Their adult customers 

were inclined to be of a seedy rather than a prosperous 
appearance, and the children who patronised them very 

| often gave the impression of a certain indiscipline. There 
was, moreover, always the risk that some maladjustment 
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of their interior economy might result in our losing 2 
penny. This, though it was worth more in those days, 
was not a large sum to hazard; but it is a curious fact 
that there is something almost unbelievably vexatious 
about losing a penny in this particular way. ‘Never 
mind,’ we cry gaily as, fumbling for a coin to tip the 
porter, we send a handful of coppers coursing Ov es the 
edge of the platform on to the permanent way; ‘don’t 
bother. They're only pennies? But a single penny com- 
mitted to an unresponsive slot machine is—was, rather 
—a very different matter. We jerked the grimy handle. 
We peered, scowling at the goods inside. We shook the 
embezzling contraption till its ill-gotten gains rattled in 
its innards. As likely as not, we complained to some 
official, who invariably turned out to have nothing to 
do with slot machines, and to be markedly deficient in 
sympathy and understanding. = 
So, when wartime shortages put these robots out of 
business, few of us missed them very much or were con- 
Scious of any gap in our lives. Now that a few of them 
are being put back into use we feel no very vivid or parti- 
cular elation; yet something of the phlosopher must stir 
anyone who has, while waiting for a train, a row of 
these machines for company. Though they contributed 
no particular excellence that we can recall to the good 
old days, they are nevertheless part of them. Not even 
the most arrant sentimentalist would pretend that the 
chocolates or the cigarettes they yielded up had an espe- 
cial flavour, or that their matches in any way differed 
from those obtainable elsewhere. Except for that occa- 
Sional technical hitch you knew where you were with 
slot machines, If one was empty, there were sure to be 
others which were not. Their prices were fixed and low. 
Most still stand empty, and all are badly in need, like 
So much else, of a coat of paint. We may not have 
loved them in the past, we may still think of them as 
tather vulgar and soulless, there may be no place for 
them in a planned economy. All the same, it is encourag- 
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ing to note that we can, on certain favoured platforms, 
deal with them again, banging in a forthright penny 
with none of this obsequious nonsense about ‘I suppose 
you haven’t by any chance got a box of matches?’ An- 
other point in their favour, of course, is that they never,. 
or hardly ever, g0 07 strike. The Times 


J]. The following questions are based ‘on the passage 
given above. Answer them briefly and, as far as possible, 
in complete statements in your own words: 


(a) Why does the writer think of slot machines as 
‘soulless’? 

(b) Name two advantages which, in the writer’s 
opinion, slot machines possess. 

(c) Why do you think that the children who patronised 
slot machines very often gave the writer ‘the 
impression of a certain indiscipline’? 

(d) Why does the writer consider it vexatious to lose: 
a penny ‘in this particular way’? 

(e) Explain carefully what the writer means by: 

(i) ‘a planned economy.’ 
(ii) ‘arrant sentimentalist.’ 


D. (a) Explain carefully the meaning, in their contexts, 


of five of the following words or phrases: 
seedy; maladjustment of their interior economy; the 
embezzling contraption; robots; elation; technical 


hitch; obsequious. 
(b) The first of each of the following pairs of words 


is used in the passage. Write sentences to make clear 
the meaning of the second word in each pair: 

retrospect, prospect 

unresponsive, irresponsible 

official, officious 

deficient, defective 
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Many critics of our Public Schools consider that far 
more stress is placed upon achievements in athletics than 
in the academic sphere, and, in particular, complain 
against games being compulsory. We are told that it is 
tyranny to compel boys with no athletic bent to spend 
hours of misery on a cricket or football field, when, if 
left to themselves, they would occupy their time far more 
usefully and enjoyably in some profitable hobby. The 
drawback to this argument lies in the facile assumption 
that every non-athlete has some profitable hobby. This 
is not true; and even if it were, model engineering or 
stamp-collecting is no substitute for being out in the fresh 
Air, exercising the muscles and having contact with other 
human beings. 

Yet the youthful idolising of athletes, which tends to 
upset a boy’s sense of values and may do actual harm to 
the objects of this hero-worship, is a very different matter. 
The schoolboy athlete may suffer enormously through 
being adorned at an early age with a spurious halo of 
artificial light. From Preparatory School to University 

S career is a triumphal procession. Then he becomes a 
legend for the future, one of the greatest products of the 
‘school that is proud to call him her son, although she may 
have taught him nothing except to play football—which 
‘he could do already. Not until he hangs up his football 
boots for the last time and takes his stock out into the 
open market of the world does he realise his true value—- 
or the lack of it. It would be better for everyone if this 
tinsel pageantry were stripped from games at an early 
stage. The boy who is good at games is entitled to the 
admiration of his fellows; they will certainly never put 
peenoler on the pedestal which the athlete now 
Š ples; but the community must lay emphasis on the 

Ssential triviality of talents that are merely physical, 


ess we are willing that our ideals should be those of 
the jungle. 
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But there are still those devotees of sport who support 
the emphasis laid on school games for much deeper 
reasons, and for whom sport is a kind of religion. To 
. them the sporting spirit is the finest attitude with which 

to face life, since its possessor is very conscious of his 
obligations to the community. Yet the truth about the 
religion of sport is that it does not deliver the goods; 
it fails to produce sportsmen. In actual fact, games have 
practically no effect on character, for a selfish man will 
play his games selfishly in spite of all that has been talk- 
ed about the team-spirit, while a chivalrous man will be 
chivalrous in his games. Games afford an opportunity 
for showing the spirit within; they area vehicle for virtue 
or for vice; and it is for this that we should value them, 
not as some miraculous process for makng a bad man 
good or a crooked man straight. If we support the 
system of compulsory games, let it be for the right rea- 


sons. 


1. The following questions relate to the passage given 
above. Answer them briefly and, as far as possible, in 
complete statements in your own words: 


(a) Why does the writer consider even a ‘profitable 

hobby’ no substitute for games? 

(b) Explain what the writer means by ‘a spurious halo 
of artificial light,’ pringing out the significance 
of spurious and artificial. 

{c) What, in the author’s opinion, are ‘the ideals of 
the jungle’? 

(d) State, with a reason, whether you agree or dis- 
agree with the statement: ‘they will certainly 
never put the scholar on the pedestal which the 

i athlete now occupies. 

(e) What do you understand by ‘obligations to the 
community’? Give two examples of such obli- 
gations, not necessarily from the passage. 
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2. (a) Explain the meanings, in their contexts, of five 
of the following words or phrases from the passage: 


the academie sphere athletic bent 
facile assumption ; sense of values £ 
tinsel pageantry devotees 


a vehicle for virtue or for vice 
(b) Show why the following metaphors in the passage 
are particularly appropriate in their context: 
(i) a legend for the future 
(ii) the open market of the world. 


IV 


1. The following questions are based upon the passage 
ven on Pages 81-3. Answer them briefly, and, as far 
as possible, in complete statements in your own words: 


(a) ‘I acknowledge freely . . . no further.’ What is the 
most important word in this sentence for the 
purpose of the author’s argument? What means i 
does he adopt to give prominence to the word? 
(b) ‘... even though the latter be a bank-clerk? Why 
has the author chosen this profession to illustrate 
his point? Name another profession that would 
have served the same purpose. 
(c) From the second paragraph, pick out the sentence / 
which, in your opinion, contains the gist of its 
; argument, and justify your choice. 
(d) ‘He is confident only within certain limits.’ Of 
what sentence in the passage is this an echo? | 


Describe the difference in meaning between the 
two sentences, 


K ‘(a) Explain carefully the meaning, in their contexts, 
©: five of the following words or phrases: 
implied, herculean make, a nicety, determinate quan- 
tity, overpass, fondly, limits his undertakings, the 
level of his reach, moral repose. 
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(b) Write down the words of opposite meaning to the 
following: 
differences, acknowledge, beyond, physical, vanishes, 
rigidly, confident. 
Replace the phrase words of opposite meaning by a 


single word. 


B 


((ADDITIONAL EXERCISES) 
I 


Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions upon it given below: 


Give me patience while I put the principle of machine 
labour before you, as clearly and in as short a compass 
as possible; it is one that should be known at this junc- 
ture. Suppose a farming proprietor needs to employ a 
hundred men on his estate, and that the labour of 
these hundred men is enough, but not more than 
enough, to till all his land, and to raise from it food for 
his own family, and for the hundred labourers; he is 
obliged, under such circumstances, to maintain all the 
men in moderate comfort, and can only by economy 
accumulate much for himself. But, suppose he con- 
trive a machine that will easily do the work of fifty 
‘men, with only one man to watch it. This sounds like 
a great advance in civilisation. The farmer of course 
gets his machine made, turns off the fifty men, who 
may starve or emigrate at their choice, and now he can 
keep half of the produce of his estate, which formerly 
went to feed them, all to himself. That is the essential 
and constant operation of machinery among us at this 
moment. John Ruskin 
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1. What is the point that Ruskin is here trying to 
make? 

2. Trace, in about fifty of your own words, his line 
of argument. r 

3. Do you think he has succeeded in making out a 
good case? If not, state in what respects you consider 
the argument to be unsatisfactory. 

4. For each of the following words (all of which are 
to be found in the extract) give another word that might 
be substituted for it: till, maintain, moderate, accumulate, 
contrive, produce, constant, obliged. 3 

5. Explain the meaning of each of the following 
phrases, as used in the extract: the principle of machine 
labour, in as short a compass as possible, at this juncture, 
a farming proprietor. 


II 


Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions given below: 


And forth we walked, Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. 
Milton between us, to the Temple Stairs. There we 
took a boat; and thence we rowed up the river. The 
wind was pleasant; the evening fine; the sky, the earth, 
and the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cowley 
and I held our peace, and said nothing of the gay sights 
around us, lest we should too feelingly remind Mr. 
Milton of his calamity; whereof, however, he needed 
no monitor: for soon he said sadly, ‘Ah, Mr. Cowley, 
you are a happy man. What would I now give but 

or one more look at the sun, and the waters, and the 
gardens of this fair city!’ 

‘I know not, said Mr. Cowley, ‘whether we ought not 
rather to envy you for that which makes you to envy 
others: and that specially in this place, where all eyes 
not closed in blindness ought to become fountains of 
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tears. What can we look upon which is not a memorial 
of change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and evil 
things done? When I see the gate of Whitehall, and the 
stately pillars of the Banqueting House, I cannot choose 
but think of what I have there seen in former days, 
masques, and pageants, and dances, and smiles, and the 
waving of graceful hands, and the bounding of delicate 
feet. And then I turn to the thoughts of other things, 
which even to remember makes me to blush and weep; 
of the great black scaffold, and the axe and the block, 
which were placed before those very windows; and the 
voice seems to sound in my ears, which cried out that 
the head of a king was the head of a traitor. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay 


1. Explain briefly what Cowley is thinking when he 
says: ‘What can we look upon which is not a memorial of 
change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and evil 
things done?’ 

2. Give, in about fifty of your own words, the sub- 
stance of this extract. 

3. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in their context: 

(a) But Mr. Cowley and I held our peace, and said no- 
thing of the gay sights around us, lest we should 
too feelingly remind Mr. Milton of his calamity. 

(b) Specially in this place, where all eyes not closed 
in blindness ought to become fountains of tears. 

(c) The voice seems to sound in my ears, which cried 
out that the head of a king was the head of a 
traitor. 

4, Point out what indications are given in the extract 

that: 

(a) Milton was blind; (b) Cowley was a Royalist. 

5, Explain the following allusions: The Temple Stairs, 
Whitehall, the Banqueting House, the axe and the /)lock. 
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Study the following extract, and answer the questions 
given: 


Dr. Johnson: Sir, no nation was ever hurt by luxury; 
for it can reach but to a very few. I admit that the 
great increase of commerce and manufactures hurts 
the military spirit of a people; because it produces a 
competition for something else than martial honours— 
a competition for riches. It also hurts the bodies of the 
people; for you will observe, there is no man who works 
at any particular trade, but you may know him from 
his appearance to do so. One part or the other of his 
body being more used than the rest, he is in some 
degree deformed: but, Sir, that is not luxury. A tailor 
sits cross-legged; but that is not luxury. 
Goldsmith: Come, you’re just going to the same place 
by another road. 
Johnson: Nay, Sir, I say that isnot luxury. Let us take 
a walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel, through, I 
suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world, what 
is there in any of these shops (if you except gin-shops) 
that can do any human being any harm? 
Goldsmith: Well, Sir, I'll accept your challenge. The 
ied next shop to Northumberland House is a pickle- 
shop. 
Johnson: Well, Sir: do we not know that a maid can in 
‘one afternoon make pickles sufficient to serve a whole 
family for a year? Nay, that five pickle-shops can 
serve all the kingdom? Besides, Sir, there is no harm 
done to anybody by the making of pickles, or the eat- 
ing of pickles. 

James Boswell: Life of Dr. Johnson 


1. What is the subject which Dr, Johnson and Gold- 
smith are here discussing? 


2. When the extract is carefully studied, it will be 
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found that Dr. Johnson’s argument rests upon a single 
assertion. Point it out. 

3. Goldsmith says, in the course of the discussion: 
‘Come you're just going to the same place by another 
road. Explain, by reference to what has gone before, 
exactly what Goldsmith means. 

4. Explain, and comment on: 

(a) There is no man who works at any particular 
trade, but you may know him from his appear- 
ance to do so. 

(b) A tailor sits cross-legged; but that is not luxury. 

(c) Let us take a walk from Charing Cross to White- 
chapel, through, I suppose, the greatest series of 
shops in the world, what is there in any of these 
shops (if you except gin-shops) that can do any 
being any harm? 

5. What is your opinion of Dr. Johnson’s method of 

argument, so far as you can judge by what he says in the 
extract? 


K IV 


Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions upon it given below: > 


It will not be denied by anybody that originality is a 
valuable element in human affairs. There is always 
need of persons not only to discover new truths and 
point out when what were once truths are true no 
Jonger, but also to commence new practices, and set 
the example of more enlightened conduct and better 
taste and sense in.human life. This cannot well be 
gainsaid by anybody who does not believe that the 
world has already attained perfection in all its ways 
and practices. Itis true that this benefit is not capable 
of þeing rendered by everybody alike: there are but 
few persons, in comparison with the whole of man- 


8 
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kind, whose experiments, if adopted by others, geug 
be likely to be any improvement on established proca 
tice. But these few are the salt of the earth: we ion 
them, human life would become a stagnant ron T Ae 
only is it they who introduce good things w. aor s 
not before exist. If there were nothing new to, oe 
would human intellect cease to be necessary? Wows 
it be a reason why those who do the old things spe ji 
forget why they are done, and do them like catt’ z n : 
like human beings? There is only too great a in T 
in the best beliefs and practices to degenerate in eI ae 
mechanical; and unless there were a sace ‘es 
persons whose ever-recurring originality aes onine 
Srounds of those beliefs and practices from ine oat 
merely traditional, such dead matter would ae ae 
the smallest shock from anything really alive, an ; 
would be no reason why civilisation should not die out, 
as in the Byzantine Empire. John Stuaré Mill 


1. What is the subject on which John Stuart Mill is 
writing? \ 

2. Give, in about fifty of your own words, the sub- 
Stance of the passage. 


3. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in the extract: 

(a) These few are the salt of the earth. 

(b) Human life would become a stagnant pool, 

(c) Such dead matter would not resist the smallest 

shock from anything really alive. 

4. Mill says: ‘There is alwa 
to discover new truths and 
Once truths are true 
new practices, and set the examp. 
conduct and better ta 

Give three 
one or other 

ave done, 


instances of men or women who have done 
of these things, explaining briefly what they 
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5. Point out in the extract an example of: (a) a meta- 
phor; (b) a rhetorical question; (c) a simile; and con- 
sider to what extent each adds to the clearness or vivid- 
ness of what is said. 


Vv 


Study the following extract, and then answer the ques- 
tions given below: i 


. What are the essential characteristics of the spirit of 
our nation? Not, certainly, an open and clear mind, 
not a quick and flexible intelligence. Our greatest 
admirers would not claim for us that we have these 
in a pre-eminent degree; they might say that we had 
more of them than our detractors gave us credit for; 
but they would not assert them to be our essential cha- 
racterstics. They would rather allege, as our chief 
spiritual characteristics, energy and honesty; and, if we 
are judged favourably and positively, not invidiously 
and negatively, our chief characteristics are, no doubt, 
these—energy and honesty, not an open and clear mind, 
not a quick and flexible intelligence. Openness of mind 
and flexibility of intelligence were very signal charac- 
teristics of the Athenian people in ancient times; every- 
body will feel that. Openness of mind and flexibility 
of intelligence are remarkable characteristics of the 
French people in modern times; at any rate, they 
strikingly characterize them as compared with us; I 
think everybody, or almost everybody will feel that. 
J will not now ask what more the Athenian or the 
French spirit has than this, nor what shortcomings 
either of them may have as a set-off against this; all I 
want now to point out is that they have this, and that 
we have it in a much lesser degree. ` 
Let me remark, however, that not only in the moral 
sphere, but also in the intellectual and spiritual sphere.. 
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energy and honesty are most important and fruitful 
qualities; that, for instance, of what we call genius, 
energy is the most essential part. So, by assigning to 
a nation energy and honesty as its chief spiritual cha- 
racteristics—by refusing to it, as its all eminent charac- 
teristics, openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence 
—we do not by any means, as some people might at 
first suppose, relegate its importance and its power of 
manifesting itself with effect from the intellectual to 
the moral sphere. We only indicate its probable special 
line of successful activity in the intellectual sphere, 
and, it is true, certain imperfections and failings to 
which, in this sphere, it will always be subject. 
Matthew Arnold 


1. What does Matthew Arnold consider to be the two 
essential characteristics of the spirit of our nation? 

2. On what grounds does he think the characteristics 
he names to be ‘most important and fruitful qualities’? 

3, Which two notable characteristics does Arnold 
think that we do not possess? Do you agree? Give your 
reasons, 

4. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in the context: in a pre-eminent degree, flexible in- 
telligence, spiritual characteristics, invidiously and nega- 
tively, the moral sphere. 

5. Give, in about fifty of your own words, the subs- 


tance of the whole extract, so as to bring out clearly the 
writer's meaning. y 


VI 


Study the followin 


: g extract, and then ans 7 
tions given below; i ne me a 


Dante and Milton were both deepl: i 
. ose t: t th 
the ancient religion of the civilised SoH ates pie 
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exists in their poetry probably in the same proportion 
as its forms survived in the unreformed worship of 
modern Europe. The one preceded and the other 
followed the Reformation at almost equal intervals. 
Dante was the first religious reformer, and Luther 
surpassed him rather in the rudeness and acrimony 
than in the boldness of his censures. Dante was the 
first awakener of entranced Europe; he created a 
language, in itself music and persuasion, out of a chaos 
of inharmonious barbarisms. He was the congregator 
of those great spirits who presided over the resurrec- 
tion of learning; the Lucifer of that starry flock which 
in the thirteenth century shone forth from republican 
Italy, as from a heaven into the darkness of the benight- 
ed world. His very words are instinct with spirit; each 
is a spark, a burning atom of inextinguishable thought; 
and many yet lie covered in the ashes of their birth, 
and pregnant with the lightning which has yet found 
no conductor. All high poetry is as the first acorn, which 
contained all oaks potentially. Veil after veil may be 
undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the mean- 
ing never exposed. A great poem is a fountain for 
ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and 
delight; and after one person and one age has ex- 
hausted all its divine effluence which their peculiar re- 
Jations enable them to share, another and yet another 
succeeds, and new relations are ever developed, the 
source of an unforeseen and an unconceived delight. 
Shelley 


1. Give, in about fifty of your own words, the sub- 
stance of this extract. 
2, Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in their context: 
(a) Dante was the first awakener of entranced Europe. 
(b) He was the congregator of those great spirits who 
presided over the resurrection of learning. 
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(c) All high poetry is infinite; it is as the first acorn, 

which contained all oaks potentially. 

3. Say briefly what you know of: Dante; Milton; 
Luther; Shelley. Mention an important work of each. 

4. ‘Describe some of the chief characteristics of the 
style of this passage, paying particular regard to Sheiley’s 
use of figurative language. 

5. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in their context: rudeness and acrimony, inharmoni- 
ous barbarisms, the Lucifer of that starry flock, instinct 
with spirit, divine effluence. 


VII 


_ Study the following stanzas from Gray’s Elegy Written 
im a Country Churchyard, and then answer the questions 
given below: 


Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
e threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing Virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


stanzas, 


2. Explain the following allusions, and bring out the 
meaning fully: (a) Some village Hampden; (b) Some 


l Express in a single sentence the gist of these x 
i] 


— = 
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mute inglorious Milton; (c) Some Cromwell guiltless of 


his country’s blood. 
3, Give the meaning of each of the following, as used 


in the extract: dauntless breast, his country’s blood, a 
smiling land, read their history in a nation’s eyes, shut 
the gates of mercy on mankind. 
4, Make a careful paraphrase of the last two stanzas. 
5, Name and explain the chief figures of speech used 
in these stanzas, and give four examples taken from the 


extract. 


VIII 


Study the following extract from Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII, and then answer the questions given below: 


So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness! ° 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

‘And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur’d 
Like little wanton boys that Swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
‘At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 


j. Give, in about fifty words of your own, the sub- 


stance of this passage, avoiding the use of figurative 
Janguage. 

2. Nearly the whole of this extract is made up of two 
‘extended’ figures of speech. Name these two figures, 
and indicate the points which they serve to illustrate. 
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3. What im 
here depicted? 


4. Explain the meaning of each of the following 
phrases, as used in the extract: the state of man, blush- 


ing honours, good easy man, high-blown pride, a rude 
Stream, 


9. Do you think that Shakes 
‘point a moral,’ or rather to 


Juncture, he conceives him t 
reasons. 


pression do you form of Wolsey as he is 


peare is here trying to 
portray Wolsey as, at this 
o have been? Give your 


Ix 


Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions upon it given below: 
‘England! with all thy faults I love thee still,’ 
`I said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill; 
I like the government (but that is not it); 
I like the freedom of the press and quill; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it); 
ike a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when ’tis not too late; 


: when they’re not too many; 
I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear; 
, too, as well as any; 


And so God save the Regent, Church, and King! 
Which means 


Lord Byron 


Carefully describe the unusual style in which these 


1, 
verses are written, illustrating your remarks by short 
Quotations from the original, where Possible. 
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2. What indications are there of the period in which 
these verses were written? Give details in support of 
what you say. 

3. Give, in about thirty words of your own, the gist of 
the extract. 

4, Explain the following allusions: (a) ‘England! with 
all thy faults I love thee still; (b) Habeas Corpus; (c) 
seacoal fire; (d) the Regent. 

5. What impression do you form of the author of these 
verses, so far as you can judge from the extract? 


x 


Study the following extract from Tennyson’s poem 
Ulysses, and then answer the questions given below: 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not Jeast, but honour’d of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
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1. Describe in your own words the character of 
Ulysses, as here depicted by. Tennyson. 

2. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
it appears in the context: 


(a) I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 


(b) I will drink 
Life to the lees, > 


(c) I am a part of all that I have met. 


3. Give in about thirty words the substance of the 
passage beginning, ‘For- always roaming, and ending, 
‘when I move.’ 

4, Point out what you consider to be three particularly 
good examples of the felicitous use of words in these 

es, 

5. Explain the following allusions: (a) these barren 
crags; '(b) the rainy Hyades; (c) windy Troy. 


CHAPTER NINE 


GRAMMAR 


In tHE General Certificate English Language paper, 
Grammar usually takes the form of a question in which 
the candidate is asked to explain certain points of syntax 
of the rather less obvious kinds. You will therefore do 
well to concentrate on revising the following items. 
(Those marked with an asterisk are of special impor- 
tance.) 


1. The Gerund 
2. The Present Participle 
#3, Subjunctive Mood (especially in Main Clause) 
*4, Relative Pronoun (particularly as and what) 
*5, Relative Adverb 
6. Apposition 
7. Indirect Object (Dative) 
3. Near and Like followed by Dative 
9. Double Genitive 
10. Collective Noun with Plural Verb 
#41, But used as (a) an Adverb, (b) a Co-ordinating 
Conjunction, (c) a Subordinating Conjunction, 
(d) a Preposition. 
#42, Auxiliary used as a Verb of Full Meaning 
#13, Adverb limiting (a) a Preposition, (b) a Conjunc- 


tion. 
#14, Agreement of Verb and Subject 
45. Retained Accusative ` 


+16. Simple Infinitive 
#17. Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive 
4g. Perfect Infinitive 
19. Nominative Absolute 
#90. Impersonal Absolute 
#21, Adverbial Accusative 
123 
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22. Cognate. Accusative 3 
*23. Accusative and Infinitive Construction 


Worked Examples 

The following are some questions similar to those set 
at the G.C.E. English Examination, together with the 
kind of answer expected, They incidentally exemplify 
a good many of the points of syntax specified above. The 
points that have not been exemplified should be carefully 
revised in your usual text-book. 


Question No. 1 


Name the part of speech and state the function of the 
word in bold type in each of the following sentences: 


1. Tell me where you are going. 

2. Fancy his Saying that. 

3. There was but one thing to do. 

4. He is not such a fool as he looks. 

5. Both the crews were exhausted. 

Answer 

l. where: relative adverb, limiting are going, and 
Joining ‘Tell me’ and ‘you are going.’ > 

2. saying: gerund (verb-noun), object of fancy, and 
governing that in the accusative case. 

3. but: adverb, limiting one. 


as: relative pronoun, referring to antecedent fool, 
and joining ‘He is not such a fool’ and ‘he looks.’ 
5. Both: definite numeral adjective, limiting crews. 


Notes 


(a) In No, J, the antecedent is unexpressed. Where 
here means the place to which. 

(b) Take care not to confuse a gerund with a present 
participle, the gerund is a verb-noun and the 
present participle is a verb-adjective. 
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(c) When but means only it is an adverb. But one 
thing, in No. 3, means only one thing. 

The Notes, it should be said, are intended for the 

guidance of the student, and form no part of the Answer. 


Question No. 2 
In the following passage, name and explain: 


(a) The mood of the verbs labour, be. 
(b) The case of the nouns power, bank-clerk. 


Let the blacksmith labour as he will, he will find there 
are certain feats beyond his power that are well 
within the strength of a man of herculean make. 
even though the latter be a bank-clerk, 


Answer 
1. labour: simple infinitive present, complement of let. 
2. be: subjunctive mood, the verb preceded by though 
implying uncertainty. 
3. power: accusative, governed by the preposition 
beyond. 
4. bank-clerk: nominative, complement of be. 


Note 
The infinitive, as in No. 1, expresses the verbal notion 


without asserting it of any subject. 


Question No. 3 
Write sentences exemplifying each of the following 
grammatical constructions: 


Nominative Absolute 
Cognate Accusative 

Present Participle 

Gerund 

Subjunctive in Main Clause 


gue go po 
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1. He now has a house in the country. 

2. ‘The Critic’ is a play of Sheridan’s. 

3. They gave him a cheque for the amount due. 

4. Considering everything, his punishment was not 
undeserved, 

5. We supposed it to be him. 


Answer k 
1. has is an auxiliary used as a verb of full meaning. 
Has here means possesses. 
2. of Sheridan’s is a double genitive. This construc- 
tion is regarded by some writers as elliptical, 
and is taken to mean ‘a play of Sheridan’s plays. 
Others consider it to be merely redundant. 
him is here the indirect object of gave and is con- 
sequently in the dative. (Him means to him.) 
Considering is an impersonal absolute, in which 
the noun or pronoun is omitted. The impersonal 
absolute, it should be noted, is limited in use to 
a few more or less streotyped words or phrases: 
supposing, granting, considering, etc. 
5. it to be is the accusative and infinitive construc- 
tion; that is, the construction in which a noun 
or pronoun in the accusative is combined with a 
verb in the infinitive to form a noun phrase that 
is the direct object of the finite verb. 


EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR 


Explain the point of syntax involved in each of the 
following sentences: 


1. (a) The wireless-set cost ten pounds, 
(b) They made him captain. 
(c) We gave the boy a suitable reward. 


(d) In the pantomime, he played the part of Jack 
the Giant-killer. 
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2, (a) Skating is to be had there all the winter. — 
~~ (b) She was reading a novel of Thackeray’s. 

(c) His son was exactly like him. 

(d) The box weighed 8 Ib. 


3. (a) He was made captain by them. 
(b) He ran the mile in record time. 
(c) The holiday being over, we all returned to 
London. 
(d) Considering the circumstances, it was a lucky 
escape. 


4. (a) Near him, sat his daughter. 
(b) I don’t know where he is now. 
(c) This is the house where he was born. 
(d) It was the man whom we had seen the day 


before. 


. (a) I certainly should not agree, if I were you. 
(b) He is one of those men who are always in the 
right. 
(c) Neither of the two witnesses was trustworthy. 
(d) The Lord Mayor, with a large party, was seen 
to be approaching. 


or 


6. (a) He had supreme contempt for that sort of 


people. 
(b) Arriving at the house, he found everyone out. 
(c) You are requested carefully to consider the 


proposal. 
(d) The place was very different from what he had 


expected. 


NOTE 
For additional exercises in Grammar, as set at the 
London Examination, see under Clause Analysis, Chapter 


Ten. 


9 
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EXERCISES IN TRANSFORMATION 
1. Give the opposites of: 


rough, weeping, public, certain, foolish, active, 
friendly, cowardly, base, humble. t 


2. Complete the following proverbs, and explain the 
meaning of each: 


(a) A rolling stone... 
(b) Too many cooks... 
(c) Many hands... 
(d) Silence is... 

3. Form adjectives from: 


year, picture, brother, prince, cat, dog, parent, 
bishop. 


4. Give the plurals of the following nouns: 
glass, branch, duty, toy, monkey. 

9. Give the feminine of the following: 
manager, nephew, bachelor, emperor, lad. 


6. Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with 
appropriate prepositions: 


(i) They soon parted ——all their possessions. 

(ii) This is quite different —— what I anticipated. 
(iii) On the following morning they embarked 
a ship. 


7. Give a word similar in meaning to each of the 
these: 


empty, menace, dismay, persuade, irritate. 
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8. Make verbs from: 
dark, breath, friend, long, rich. 
9. Turn the following into the Passive: 
(i) The mob burnt the house. 

(ii) The cricketer caught the ball. 

(iii) The cat ate the mouse. 

(iv) The tiger attacked the elephant. 


10. Give the Comparative and Superlative of these 
adjectives: 


ugly, good, much, bad, late. 
11. Make abstract nouns from: 
true, humble, obey, boy, black. 
12. Give the singular of each of the following: 
volcanoes, mice, teeth, children, canoes.. 


13. Complete each of the following comparisons by 
adding an appropriate noun: 


(i) as cold as —— 
(ii) as sour as —— 
(iii) as good as —— 
(iv) as white as 
(v) as heavy as 


14. Give the masculine of the following: 


sow, doe, cow, dam, witch, nun, bride, maid- 
servant. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
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I 
CLAUSE ANALYSIS 


WE SHALL here assume that you already know the main 
facts of Clause Analysis. These facts alone, however, 
will not enable you to analyse a passage successfully. 


How to deal with elliptical and Parenthetical clauses, 
How to distinguish one kind of subordinate clause from 
another, 


The exact point at which the division between clauses 
should be made. 


These matters are very imperfectly understood by the 
Majority of students, and it will be necessary to say 
Something about each point mentioned. 


Y Number and Person; in other Words, it is one that can 
ave a subject, In the sentence, 


ier arrival,’ the verb “expected? is finite, because it has 
e subject ‘he,’ which is third person Singular. 
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Certain parts of the verb, however, are non-finite; viz., . 
the Infinitive, the Gerund, the Present Participle, and 
the Past Participle, and these cannot take a subject; for 
the present infinitive and the gerund are noun-equiva- 
lents, and the present participle and past participle are 


adjective-equivalents; e.g. 


J. Infinitive 
To return was not an easy matter. 
(Noun-equivalent—subject of verb.) 
2, Gerund 
After swimming, he always felt greatly invigo- 
rated. ; 
(Noun-equivalent—object of preposition after.) 
3. Present Participle 
Entering the bay, Tom saw a strange sight. 
(Adjective-equivalent—limiting Tom.) 
Past Participle 
Bound hand and foot, he found it impossible to 


escape. 
(Adjective-equivalent—limiting he.) 


It is clear, therefore, that as the infinitive and the 
gerund are noun-equivalents, and the present and past 
participles adjective-equivalents, they cannot be finite 
verbs. None the less, pupils frequently forget this fact. 
The Difference between a Clause and a Phrase 
: Take care not to confuse a Clause and a Phrase. The 
point to bear in mind is that, while a clause does contain 
a finite verb, a phrase does not. The student often thinks 
that because a group of words contains a participle or a 
gerund it is a clause, whereas, of course, it is only a 
phrase. Here are one or two examples: 


4. The moon having risen, we could see all around us. 
2, The critic, bored to death by the play, soon fell 


-asleep. 
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3. Fancy his having kept all this to himself for three 
years. 


The groups of words in italics are phrases, not clauses. 


How to Determine the Number of Clauses UR 
The number of clauses in a Passage for analysis is the 
same as the number of finite verbs, expressed or under- 


stood, that the passage contains. Take the following 
Passage, for example: 


Opening the door, he gazed cautiously around, but 
perceiving nothing, he proceeded to lock the door. 
ile he was doing this, Fawkes thought he heard a 
noise behind him, and turning suddenly, he beheld 


through the gloom, several persons rushing towards 
him. 


Here we find that there are six finite verbs—gazed, pro- 
ceeded, was doing, thought, heard, beheld—and therefore 
six clauses. On the other hand, opening, perceiving, to 
lock, turning, rushing, are non-finite parts of the verb, 
and consequently the groups of words in which they occur 


struction of the clause; as, ‘Jones Was successful, Brown- 
unsuccessful.’ Here the word was has been omitted be- 
ore unsuccessful. Elliptical clauses, it should be noted, 
do not form a class co-ordinate with Noun, Adje 
Adverb Clauses. Elliptical clauses are found in each of 
these three kinds of clauses; i.e, we can have 
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4, He turned to the right, and (he) made his way 
towards the sea. 

(Subject supplied) 

2. She plays tennis better than you (do). 

(Predicate supplied) 

3. I like you more than (I like) him. 

(Subject and predicate supplied) 

Pleased by what he saw, Tom lingered on the sum- 
mit of the hill. 

(No ellipsis—for here ‘pleased’ is a partici- 
ple, and ‘Pleased by’ must not be taken as 
an elliptical clause and expanded into 
‘TAs he was] pleased by.’ 


A Parenthetical Clause is one that has no grammatical 
connection with the sentence, and cannot therefore form 


part of the analysis; e.g. 


Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay. 

To show, however, that you know how to deal with 
such a clause it is advisable to include it in the analysis, 
and mark it, ‘Parenthetical clause; no grammatical con- 


nection with sentence.’ 


How to Distinguish one Kind of Subordinate Clause from’ 
Another 
The best way to do this is to consider the exact func- 

tion of the clause; i.e., whether it is doing the work of a 

noun, an adjective, or an adverb. The following, how- 

ever, are some additional hints that may be of service. 


is usually introduced by the conjunc- 


A Noun Clause 
d or implied), or by a relative 


tion that (either expresse 
adverb: 


1. She said that Shelley was her favourite poet. 
(Introduced by the conjunction that, expressed.) 
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2. He said his brother was badly injured in the acci- 
dent. ais i i 
(Introduced by the conjunction that, implied.) 
I know where he is. 
(Introduced by the relative adverb where.) 


An Adjective Clause is invariably introduced by a rela- 
tive pronoun or a relative adverb, expressed or implied: 


1. The woman who took the parcel from the boy was 
4 Mr. Arnold’s housekeeper. 


(Introduced by the relative pronoun who, ex- 
pressed.) 

2. e woman who took the parcel from the boy, and 
signed the receipt for it, was Mr. Arnold’s house- 
keeper, ` 

(Introduced by the relative Pronoun who, im- 
plied.) 

3. An old hut was the 


place where they had arranged 
to meet, - 


‘(Introduced by the relative adverb where.) 


An Adverb Clause is intr, 
ordinati j 


» etc.), of Purpose (that, lest, in order that, 


.), of Condition (if, pro- 
> unless, etc.), of Concession 


etc.), and of Comparison (than, 
1. They returned home when the 
ı _ their purpose, (Time) 
ave it where you found it. (Place) 
3. He left the firm because he was dissatisfied with his 
future Prospects, (Cause) 


He hurried along, in order that he might be in time. 
(Purpose) 


y had accomplished 


i= 
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5, ‘They rowed so fast that they won the race m fifteen 
minutes. (Result) 

6. They received the reward, although they did not 
really deserve it. (Concession) 

7, I expect he will come, if he finds it practicable. 
(Condition) 

8. This is larger than I expected. (Comparison) 


- You must carefully guard against the error of suppos- 
_ ing that a clause introduced by where, or when is neces- 
sarily an adverb clause. It may be a noun, adjective, or 
adverb clause, according to its exact function in the 


sentence; e.8- 


1. Tell me where you left it. 
‘(Noun clause—direct object of tell.) 

2, This was the house where Dickens then lived 
(Adjective clause—limiting house.) 

3. It was found where you left it. 
(Adverb clause—limiting found.) 


When can introduce a noun, adjective, or adverb clause 


in exactly the same manner. 

Again, who and which do not always introduce adjec- 
tive clauses. They may introduce a noun clause, or even 
a co-ordinate clause; i.e., not a subordinate clause at all; 


eg. 


erie explained who gave him the watch. 
(Noun clause—direct object of explained.) 
2. They observed which road the man took. 
(Noun clause—direct object of observed.) 
3, He failed to keep his appointment, which caused a 


(Here which is non-defining; it means, ‘and this 
caused a great deal of unnecessary trouble.” 
Hence the sentence is a double simple sen- 
tence, containing two co-ordinate clauses. It 
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is, however, an accepted convention to de- 
scribe a non-defining clause introduced by 
which as a ‘non-defining adjective clause.’) 


The Point at which Division between Clauses should be 
made f , 
It is important that in clause analysis the various 


clauses should be divided at the right point. Observe, 
therefore, that: 


1. Subordinating conjunctions, including relative pro- 
nouns and relative adverbs, belong to the sub- 
ordinate clause they introduce; e.g. 


(a) They wil] be late unless they hurry. 

(b) This is the man who bought the dog. 

(c) He passed the school where he had been educat- 
ed. 


2. Prepositions governi. 
main clause; eg. 


e numbered in order, 
and wheneyer the occasion ari 


arises, referred to by 
2. Each clause should be put between 

mas and terminated by a colon. 
3. In elliptical clauses, the words omitted should be 
i supplied, and placed between brackets, 


inverted com- 
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two parts by the intervention of another clause, 
the divided clause should be written in full. 


Examples of Clause Analysis 

_The following are some examples of Clause Analysis. 
In the first example the process is demonstrated step by 
step, in order to show how the foregoing rules are applied 
in practice. In the remaining examples, this preliminary 
demonstration, has been omitted as unnecessary, and only 
the final version given, with notes on special points. 


Example No. 1 

Write out, the main and subordinate clauses in the fol- 
lowing passage, stating the nature of each of the subordi- 
nate clauses, and its relation to the clause on which it 


depends: 


They could not identify the man who brought the 
message, although they thought that they had seen 
him when they were in London. 


Steps 
1. First pick out the finite verbs. There are five in 
all, viz. could identify, brought, thought, had 
seen, were. Hence there are five clauses. 


2, Next divide the passage into clauses. According to 
the rule given, subordinating conjunctions (in- 
cluding relative pronouns and relative adverbs) 
pelong to the subordinate clause they introduce, 
while prepositions belong to the main clause. 
Here the connectives are all subordinating con- 
junctions. Hence the sentence should be divided 
as follows: ‘They could not identify the man/ 
who brought the message,/although they 
thought/that they had seen him/when they 
were in London.’ 


A 
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3. Now find the main clause, and state the nature of 
each subordinate clause, and its relation to the main 
clause: 


(a) The first clause contains the main subject and pre- 
dicate, and is therefore the main clause. ; 

(b) The second clause limits the noun man, and is 
therefore a subordinate adjective clause. : 

(c) The third clause limits the verb could identify, and 
is therefore a subordinate adverb clause. 

(d) The fourth clause is direct object of thought, and 
is therefore a subordinate noun clause. 

(e) The fifth clause limits had Seen, and is therefore 
a subordinate adverb clause. x 


4. Finally, making use of all these facts, set out the 
analysis in its proper form; thus— 


1. ‘They could not identify the man’: main clause. 

2. ‘Who brought the message’: subordinate adjective 
clause, limiting man, 

3. ‘Although they thought’: subordinate adverb clause 

J of concession, limiting could identify, 

4. ‘That they had seen him’: subordinate noun clause, 
direct object of thought. 


5. en they were in London’: subordinate adverb 
clause of time, limiting had seen. 
Example No. 2 


State the nature of the subordinate clauses in the fol- 


Owing passages, and their connection with the main 
clauses: 
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Analysis i 3 
(a) ‘Whether he came home last night: subordinate 


noun clause, direct object of know. 


(b) 1. Whether you approve’: subordinate adverb 
clause of condition, limiting do. 


2, ‘Or (whether you do) not (approve)’: subordi- 
nate adverb clause of condition, limiting do, 
and co-ordinate with No. 1. 


(c) ‘But assume some mark . . . outward parts’: sub- 
ordinate adverb clause of result, limiting so 


simple. 


Notes 
1, Clause No. 2 in the second passage is highly ellip- 


tical, both subject and predicate having to be 


supplied. 
2, In the third sentence, 
does not assume,’ and the secon 


fore a subordinate one. 


‘but assumes’ means, ‘that 
d clause is there- 


Example No. 3 
‘Analyse into clauses, stating the nature of each sub- 


ordinate clause, and its relation to the clause on which it 


depends: 


Say ye, who, with less prudence than of old 
Jotham ascribed to his assembled trees 

In politic convention, put your trust 

In the shadow of a bramble, and reclined 

In fancied peace beneath his dangerous branch, 
Rejoice in him, and celebrate his sway, 


Where find ye passive fortitude? 


Analysis 


4. ‘Say ye’: main clause. 
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2. ‘Who, with less prudence, put your trust in the 
shadow of a bramble’: subordinate adjective 
clause, limiting ye in No. 1. 


3. ‘Than of old . . . politic convention’: subordinate 
adverb clause, of comparison, limiting less, in 
No. 2. 

4: ‘And (who), reclined in fancied peace . . . in 
him’: subordinate adjective clause, limiting ye, 
in No. 1, and co-ordinate with No. 2. 

5. ‘And (who) celebrate his sway’: subordinate ad- 
jective clause, limiting ye, in No. 1, and co- 
ordinate with Nos. 2 and 4. 

6. ‘Where find ye passive fortitude’: subordinate 
noun clause, direct object of say, in No. 1. 

Notes 


(a) As a rule, only the first few, and the last few 
words of a long clause need be given. Clause 
No. 2, however, although long, must be written 
out in full, because another clause (No. 3) 
breaks it up into two parts. If the clause were 
written, ‘Who, with less prudence . . . shadow 


of a bramble,’ it would appear as if clause No. 3 
had been included. 


(b) Clauses Nos. 4 and 5 are elliptical: the subject 
who must be supplied in each case. 


(c) Clause No. 6 contains an example of where intro- 
ducing a noun clause. It may at first be a little 
difficult to identify, because it is a considerable 


distance from the verb (say) of which it is the 
direct object. 


` 
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EXERCISES IN CLAUSE ANALYSIS 
: AND GRAMMAR 


(Questions Set at the University of London General 
School and General Certificate Examinations) 


1. (a) Analyse into clauses the following passage. 
Give the grammatical description of the clauses and 
show their connexion with each other: 


What is paradise to one person can clearly be pur- 
gatory to another, and hotels and resorts, in 
drawing up their holiday announcements, must be 
well aware that, however cunningly they may set out 
their charms, there will always be a minority who 
will find the list distinctly unattractive. 


(b) Name the part of speech of each of the italicised 
words in (a), and use each of these words in sentences 
as a different part of speech, naming the part of speech 
you have chosen. 


2. (a) Analyse into clauses the following passage. 
Give the grammatical description of the clauses and 
show their connexion with each other: 


Since such a piece of furniture as a coffin was more 
suitable to Nelson’s own feelings than to those of his 
guests and attendants, an old faithful servant entreat- 
ed him so earnestly to have it removed that at length 
he asked to have the coffin carried below; but he 
gave strict orders that it should be safely stored and 
reserved for the purpose for which its brave and 


worthy donor designed it. 


(b) State the grammatical functions of the words 
italicised in (a). 
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3. (a) Analyse into clauses the following passage. 
Give the grammatical description of the. clauses and 
show their connexion. with each other: 


However one’s heart may fail in thinking of the folly 
and baseness which make so great a part of today’s 
world, remember how many bright souls are living 
courageously, seeing the good wherever it may be dis- 


covered, undismayed by portents, doing what they 
have to do with all their strength, 


(b) From the above passage give one example of each 
of the following: 

(i) An infinitive verb; (ii) a verb in the passive 
voice; (iii) a Preposition; (iv) a verbal noun; (v) a 
present participle; (vi) a relative Pronoun; (vii) an 


adverbial phrase; (viii) an adjectival phrase. Number 
your examples clearly. 


4. (a) Analyse into clauses the following sentence. 
Give the grammatical description of the clauses, and 
show their connexion with each other: 


Like man 
and a great solemnit 


humour in goo 
to see that his 


(b) Name and explain: 
(i) The part of speech of rather. 


(ii) The cases of him, humour. 
(iii) The part of speech and function of standing. 
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5. (a) Analyse the following passage into clauses, 
give the grammatical description of each clause, and 
state its function: 


Although it may be true that the form of govern- 
ment adopted by Cromwell was no more democratic 
than that of the Stuarts, we do not doubt that he 
acted according to his conscience and as circumstances 


dictated. 


(b) State the part of speech and explain the gramma- 
tical function of the italicised words in the following 


sentences: 


G) Nobody but me knows what happened that night. 
(ii) You should look both ways before crossing the 


road. 
(iii) A monument was erected on the spot where he 


was killed. 
(iv) I should like to have seen that performance, 


6. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 
description of each clause and state its grammatical 


function in the sentence: 


Although the troops he commanded had a fine repu- 
tation for courage in fighting against great odds, he 
could not help warning them that unless they stood 
their ground the next day as they had been instructed, 
it was almost certain that a large area would have to 


be abandoned. 


Name the part of speech andstate the function of 
each of the three italicised words in (a). 


Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 


7. (a) 
t each clause in full. Give the grammatical 


writing ou 
10 
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description of each clause, and state its grammatical 
function in the sentence: 


As the train in which we had travelled together 
from London was already three-quarters of an hour 
late, it did not seem likely that the soldier who had 
shared my compartment throughout the long journey 

- and had several times anxiously asked me what time 
the train was due to arrive would reach the town 
where he had been born before the last bus had gone. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the function of 
each of the four italicised words in (a). 


8. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 


description of each clause and state its grammatical 
function in the sentence: ; 


After considering the matter for some time, his 
father told me that if his financial circumstances con- 
tinued to improve, it was his intention that his son 
should proceed to the University, where he would 
study for the medical profession, a calling that the 
father had always admired more than any other be- 


cause it offered such opportunities for serving the 
community. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the grammati- 
cal function of each of the three italicised words in (a). 


9. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 


description of each clause and state its grammatical func- 
tion in the sentence: 


When the bo: 


ys reached their opponents’ ground and 
found that it 


had been raining heavily all morning, 
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they suggested that as they had already made the 
journey they might as well look at the ‘wicket, 
although prospects of play seemed hopeless just then. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the gramma- 
tical function of each of the three italicised words in (a). 


10. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 
description of each clause, and sate its grammatical func- 
tion in the sentence: 


In summing up the case, the judge stated that he 
wished to make it clear to the jury that unless they 
believed, without a shadow of doubt, that the pri- 
soner was the man who, shortly after midnight, had 
been seen leaving the house where the crime was 
committed, it was their duty to acquit the accused, 
even though the rest of the evidence they had heard 
might have led them to a different verdict. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the grammatical 
function of each of the three italicised words in (a). 


Il 
SYNTHESIS 


In Synthesis we combine a number of short sentences 
into one or two longer sentences, with the object of 
avoiding the abruptness and monotony that might other- 


wise result. 
Here is a worked example: 


Question 
Combine the following statements into not more than 


three sentences: 
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She reappeared at the table. The crowd gave her 
a long ovation of gratitude. This ovation was for her 
performance. It was all the more impressive because 
it was solemn and subdued. She curtseyed again and 
again, in the manner of a prima donna. She did not 
curtsey with the timid simplicity of her first obeisance: 
Her chin was up. Her eyelids down. All her teeth 
were manifest. Her hands from the bosom were flung 

- asunder. f 


(General School, London) 


Answer : 

When she reappeared at the table, the crowd gave 
her a long ovation of gratitude for her performance, 
an ovation all the more impressive because it was 
solemn and subdued. She curtseyed again and again, 
not with the timid simplicity of her first obeisance, 
but in the manner of a prima donna—her chin up, her 
eyelids down, all her teeth manifest, and her hands 
from the bosom flung asunder. (Two sentences) 


EXERCISES IN SYNTHESIS 


1. Rewrite the following in connected form, and in 
two sentences; 


It was about eight at night. I was already very 
weary. At last, I came to a lone house. At that house, 
I asked admittance. I was refused. I bethought me of 
the power of money in so poor a country. I held up 
one of my guineas in my finger and thumb, The man 
of the house had hitherto pretended to speak no 
English. He had driven me from his door by signs. 
He suddenly began to speak as clearly as was needful. 
He agreed for five shillings to give me a night’s lodg- 
ing. He agreed to guide me the next day to Torosay. 

(General School, London) 
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2. Rewrite the following in connected form, using 
only two sentences: 


He was returning home across the park. He had 
been taking two hours’ brisk exercise. He was return- 
ing in the dusk. His foot struck against a stump. The 
stump was hidden. He fell flat. He was up again in 
an instant. He said, ‘There is no damage except to the 
knees of my trousers. The party looked anxiously at 
one another. They remembered the death of Lord 
Lansdowne. They regretted his death. They were 
not quite at ease till next morning. Then he joined the 
breakfast table with unshaken spirits. He had his 


usual buoyancy of step. 
(General School, London) 


3. Rewrite the following in more connected form, 
avoiding too many sentences: 


During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough died. She carried to her grave the reputation 
of being decidedly the best hater of her time. Yet her 
love had been infinitely more destructive than her 
hatred. More than thirty years before, her temper 
had ruined the party to which she belonged and the 
husband whom she adored. Time had made her 
neither wiser nor kinder. Whoever was at any mo- 
ment great and prosperous was the object of her 
fiercest detestation. She had hated Walpole; she now 


hated Carteret. 


4, Rewrite the following in more connected form. 
avoiding too many sentences: 


The will was made in August. The Duchess died in 
October. In November Pitt was a courtier. The Pel- 
hams had forced the King, much against his will, to 
part with Lord Carteret, who had now become Earl 
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Granville. They proceeded, after this victory, to form 
the Government on that basis, called by the cant name 
of ‘the broad bottom,’ Lyttleton had a seat at the 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FIGURES OF SPEECH 


A Frcure of Speech, we would remind you, is a de- 
viation from the ordinary use of words, with the object 
of imparting strength, vividness, or some other striking 
attribute of style, to the thoughts expressed, as— 


1. Miss Glidden’s finger coiled itself round a pencil 
as a young anaconda might seize its prey. 


2, Tread softly, because you tread on my dreams. 
Lands 
Where blaze the unimaginable flowers. 


3. 


A question on figures of speech is fairly often included 
in the G.CE. English paper, sometimes as a general 
question, and sometimes in connexion with Comprehen- 


sion. e student is apparently expected to know only 
the more familiar figures, so we shall here deal almost 


exclusively with those likely to be encountered at the 


examination. 


Simile i 

A Simile is a comparison between two things which 
resemble each other in one outstanding point, but are 
widely different in their general nature: 


Princes are like heavenly þodies, which cause good 


alls 
or evil times, and which have much veneration 
put no rest. Francis Bacon 
9. Asa nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the 


doth sin stick close between buying 


stones, SO 
Ecclesiasticus 


and selling. 
151 
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3. A Thoughts black as death 
Like a stirred pool in sunshine break, 


George Meredith 
A Simile is usually introduced by like, so, or as . , . so- 


Metaphor 


A Metaphor 


is also a comparison between two things 
‘which differ in 


their general nature, but here the point 
is not specifically stated; for, whereas in 


a simile we say that one thing is like another, in a meta- 


1. Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 


Milton 


Victuals and ammunition 
And money, too, the sinews of war, 


Are stored up. Beaumont and Fletcher 
3. The feather that adorns the royal bird supports his 
flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you fix 

him to the earth, Junius 


Mixed Metaphor 
When two metaphors that illustrate the same subject 


are inconsistent with each other we have what is known 
as Mixed Metaphor: 


He apes the worst behaviour of the mule. 
All my pretty chickens and their dam at one fell 
Swoop. Shakespeare 


3. The law of Copyright in the fine arts is shrouded 
in chaos and riddled with inconsistencies, 


ats 
2. 


Mixed Metaphor is a fault to be avoided. 


et 
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Hyperbole 
Hyperbole i 
. emphasis: 


s the use of exaggeration as an aid to 


1. Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. Pope 
2. All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand. Shakespeare 
3. One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age wthout a name. Scott 


Antithesis 
This means the arrangem! 


a sentence in such a way 4 
telling contrast: 


ent of the words or ideas in 
s to produce a marked and 


4, Speech is silver; silence is golden. 
2, Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Goldsmith 


r was then a mean, ill-built market 
town, containing under six thousand people. It 
le press: it now supports a 
tablishments. It then had 


not a single coach: it now supports twenty 
Macaulay 


Epigram s 
An Epigram js a terse, pungent saying, usually em- 
f þodying ideas that excite surprise by their apparent 
contradiction: 
1. He is all fault that hath no fault at all. Tennyson 
2, Our good qualities expose us more to hatred and 


persecution than all the ill we do. 
Rochefoucauld 


ure to advantage dressed, 
so well expressed. 


Pope 


True wit is nat 
What oft was thought, but ne’er 
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Paradox 


Paradox is an apparently foolish statement which, 
when examined, may prove to be true: 


1. It is the Spectator, and not life, that art really 
mirrors. Wilde 


2. Hasten slowly. 
3. The optimist is a better reformer than the pessi- 


mist; and the man who believes life to be excel- 
lent is the man who alters it most. 


G. K. Chesterton 


2. If ideas Were innate, it would save much trouble 
to many worthy persons, Locke 


name of European civilisation, took vengeance 
upon the barbarism of the East, 


Lytton Strachey 
Innuendo 


Innuendo is akin to irony. It is the figure in which a 
Writer or speaker merely hints at his meaning, usually 
n a way that implies disparagement or Scorn: 


— fhe 
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1. Macaulay has occasional flashes of silence that 
make his conversation perfectly delightful. 
: Sydney Smith 
2. Sir Peter Teazle. When I tell you, Mrs. Candour, 
that the lady they are abusing is a particular 
friend of mine, I hope you'll not take her part. 
: Sheridan 
3. He is a man who can be absolutely trusted with 
small sums of money. 


Personfication 
In this figure inanimate objects and abstract ideas are 


invested with human qualities: 


1. Some time let gorgeous Tragedy, 
With sceptred pall come sweeping by. Milton 
2, But look, the Morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 
Shakespeare 
3, The day came creeping on, halting and whimper- 
ing and shivering, and wrapped in patches of 


cloud and rags of mist, like a beggar. 
Dickens 


Climax 
This is the figure in which a series of ideas is so 
arranged that each is more important or more emphatic 


than the preceding one: 
1. From lightning and tempest, from plague, pes- 


tilence, and famine; from battle and murder, 
good Lord, deliver us. 


9, This other Eden, demi-paradise; 


hand of war; 

, this little world; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. -- 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
Shakespeare 


England. 
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Anticlimax, or Bathos 

This is the converse of Climax, as after the ideas in a 
series have risen to a certain height there is an abrupt 
descent to a lower level. _ The ludicrous effect thus pro- 
duced is often intentionally humorous: 


1. Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, 
But leave us still our old nobility, 
2. He could perhaps have Passed the Hellespont, 


No louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their 
last. Pope 


Euphemism 


Euphemism is a form of innuendo in which, for polite- 
ness’ sake, we substitute a mild and courteous expres- 
Sion for one that is blunt and Possibly offensive: 


1, He is at present one of Her Majesty’s guests (ie, 
1n prison). A 

2. She was a domestic help (i.e. a servant). 

3. He had ined not wisely but too well (i.e., He was 
drunk.). 


Interrogation 


S is a statement put into the form of a question 


with the object of making the statement more emphatic 
or impressive: 


l. Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a Woman’s fair? Wither 
2. What, shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there? Shakespeare 
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When we talk of men of deep science; do we mean 
t to the bottom or near the 


Do we mean that they 


Jl that is capable of being known? 
Macaulay 


Qnomatopeeia 
This means the use of word 


sound suggests the sense: 


-long roller thundering on the reef. 
Tennyson 


9. When loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent 
Pope 


s in such a way that the 


1. The league 


roar. 


Alliteration 
This means 
beginning with 


j. An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 
9. When the hounds of Spring are on Winter's traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 


With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. i 
Swinburne 


the occurrence in close proximity of words 


the same sound: 


EXERCISES IN FIGURES OF SPEECH 


I 


Name and define the figures of speech to be found in 


the following: 


) The wanderer 
sleep. 


1, (a sank into a deep and dreamless 


158 


. (a) He who, in an enli 
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(b) The better the day the better the deed. 
(c) He came like a conquerer, carrying all before 


(d) I fall upon the thorns of life. 
(e) They now entered a field of inquiry on which 
they had not hitherto trespassed. 


.- (a) In vain doth Valour bleed, 


While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 


ahualpa. 
(d) A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. 


(e) Not to put too fine a point upon it, Mr. Micaw- 


er was at the moment financially embar- 
rassed. 


» (a) Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 


Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their Hydra heads. 
(b) What skilful limner e’er could choose 
To paint the rainbow’s varying hues? 
(c) "Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil th’unused armour’s rust, 

( fact is that common observers reason from 
© Progress of the experimental sciences to 
at of the imitative arts. 

(e) Every girl who has read Mrs. Marcet’s little 

dialogues on Political Economy could teach 
Montague or Walpole many lessons in finance. 


ghtened and literary society, 


aspires to be a great poet, must first become a 


little child. 
ey are charmed names. Every one of them 


is the first link in a long chain of associated 
ideas. 


(c) Severed at last by Times all-severing wave. 
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) The icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless 
air. 
(e) This unexpected defeat completely took the 
heart out of them. 


5. (a) The waves have now a redder glow, 
The hours are breathing faint and low. 

(b) Instead of correcting what was bad, Euripides 
destroyed what was excellent. He substituted 
crutches for stilts, bad sermons for good odes. 

. (c) Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 

(d) He was the character whom anybody can hurt 
and nobody can kill. 

(e) From thy own smile I snatch’d the snake, 

For there it coil’d as in a brake. 


Il 


s in which the following words are 


Construct sentence: 
used metaphorically, putting each word into a separate 


sentence. 


1. (a) sleep; (b) river; (c) magnet; (d) flag; (e) pilot. 
2. (a) trumpet; (b) barrier; (c) throne; (d) drench; 
(e) weave. 
3. (a) thunder; (b) lightning; (c) rain; (d) hail; (e) 
snow. 
4. (a) sun; (b) moon; (c) star; (d) planet; (e) comet. 
5. (a) morning; (b) noon; (c) night; (d) dawn; (e) 


sunset. i 
6. (a) golden; (b) silver; (c) leaden; (d) brazen; (e) 
copper. * 
7 (a) spring; (b) summer; (c) autumn; (d) winter; 


(e) season. 
8. (a) brilliant; (b) glimmering; (c) shining; (d) dull; 
(e) obscure. j 
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9. (a) red; (b) blue; (c) green; (d) yellow; (e) 


purple. 
10. (a) lion; (b) tiger; (c) ape; (d) jackal; (e) serpent. 


Tl 


Give the meaning of each of the following metapho- 
rical expressions, and use each. in a sentence that helps 
to bring out the meaning: 


1. (a) An open question; (b) a cheap-jack; (c) to 
raise a hornet’s nest; (d) matter-of-fact; (e) to find 
a mare’s nest, 
2. (a) A bosom friend; (b) between two fires; (c) his 
geese are swans; (d) to give the cue; (e) as the 
crow flies, 
3. (a) To come to light; (b) to the letter; (c) to small 
Purpose; (d) not worth a rush; (e) a run upon. 
the bank. 
4. (a) Sour grapes; (b) at a snail’s pace; (c) the rank 
and file; (d) by word of mouth; (e) a man Friday. 
5. (a) The irony of fate; (b) to keep in the dark; (c) 
to live down; (d) to be at pains; (e) out of the 
question. 
6. (a) Once and for all; (b) a nine days’ wonder; (c) 
to break the ice; (d) to change hands; (e) to go 
by the board. 
7. (a) To glut the market; (b) to be at a loss; (c) to 
eave out in the cold; (d) Jedwood justice; (e) to 
flog a dead horse. 
8. (a) To strain at a gnat; (b) the other side of the | 
shield; (c} to run to seed; (d) on the rack; 
(e) the primrose path. 

9. (a) To put one’s hand to the plough; (b) one of 
these days; (c) to out-Herod Herod; (d) to 
call a spade a spade; (e) the castle in Spain. 
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(b) pitchers have ears; 


10. (a) The sinews of war; 
(d) to cross the Rubicon; 


(c) under the rose; 
(e) a rope of sand. 


IV 


A. Give examples of metaphors drawn from Yhe follow- 


ing subjects. 
B. Use each metaphor in a separate sentence, and con- 
h a way that it clearly shows 


struct your sentence in suc 
you understand the meaning of the metaphor. 


1. (a) cricket; (b) football; (c) tennis; (d) riding; 
(e) racing. 

2, (a) Chess; (b) whist; 
(e) bridge. 

3. (a) animals; (b) fish; (c) birds; 
(e) minerals. 

4, (a) law; (b) politics; 

(e) engineering. 
(a) war; (b) the Army; (c) the Navy; (d) flying; 
(e) motoring. 

6. (a) chemistry; (b) physics; 
logic; (e) philosophy. 

7. (a) music; (b) art; (c) architecture; (d) poetry; 
(e) the Stage. 

(a) Greek mythology; (b) astronomy; (c) astro- 

logy; (d) piology; (e) geology. 

trade; (b) banking; (c) economics; (d) ships; 

: (e) navigation. 

10. (a) geography; (b) exploration; (c) emigration; (d) 

pblack-magic; (e) psycho-analysis. 


(c) billiards; (d) darts; 
(d) insects; 


(c) medicine; (d) the Church; 


(c) mathematics; (d) 


9. (a) 


11 
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Vv 


(Questions set at the General School and General: 


Certificate of Education Examination by the University 
of London) 


1. Read the following passage, and then answer the 
questions which follow it: 


We were at sea on th 
world almost without a feature: 


it touched the skirts of heaven. 
this infinity like a snail, 


(i) Select two figures of speech from this passage and 
comment on their appropriateness. 


(ii) Suggest two ways in which the author conveys 
the idea of expansiveness, 


2. (a) Choose four of the following metaphorical ex- 
pressions, Give the meaning of each and suggest cir- 
cumstances in which each might be used: 


(i) read between the lines, (ii) working in the dark, 
(iii) a catspaw, (iv) to be wise after the event, (v) 
face the music, (vi) ride rough-shod over, (vii) 
beat about the bush, (viii) putting the clock back. 


veil, harvest, Poison, path, smile. 
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of the following words and construct 
ch each word is used (a) in its literal 
taphorically (twelve sentences in all): 


herald, tower, sea, vice, root, wealth, 


3. Choose six 
sentences in whi 
sense, and (b) me 


hound, crown, 
anchor. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PARAPHRASING 


PARAPHRASING closely resembles translation, since in both 
cases we have to express in good idiomatic English the 
meaning of the original. 

As a rule, passages given for paraphrasing are in verse, 
and in verse of some difficulty. Hence the first thing to 
do is to study the piece carefully, until you feel satisfied 
that you have understood its meaning. 

A paraphrase must be written in modern prose. 
Therefore the next step is to go through the piece again 
and to try to find a prose equivalent of each thought ex- 
pressed. This means that all words belonging exclu- 
sively to poetry must be replaced by those used in prose, 
that elliptical constructions must be opened out, that 
figures of speech suited only to verse must be changed. 
to those suited to prose, and that the words in a sentence 
must be rearranged in their normal prose order. 

Write the paraphrase in your own words. Occasion- 

y, however, a phrase, or even a short sentence in Pa 
original, will be found in all respects suited to prose, an 
in that case you should retain it. Moreover, in verse, 
the thought is frequently condensed; hence, in making a 
paraphrase, it will often be necessary to expand oma 
plify, so as to bring out the full meaning of the original. 

The paraphrase should usually be in the same tense 
and person as the original, and, as far as possible, its 
general style or tone should be preserved. 

Finally, you may be quite certain that if your version 
is not in good English it cannot possibly be a good 
paraphrase, 

The following are some examples of paraphrasing 
verse: 
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Example No. 1 
Paraphrase the following passage: 


Madam, you do me wrong: 
I have no spleen againt you, nor injustice 
For you or any; how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge me 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 


That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falsehood. 


Paraphrase 
Madam, you Wrong me; I bear you no ill-will, nor do I 


wish to be unjust to you, Or indeed to anyone. What I 
have so far done, and may yet have to do, is authorised 
by a warrant from the full court of consistory at Rome. 
You accuse me of having been too active in this matter; 
I deny it. e king is here, and if he finds that I have 
done other than I have said, he can punish me, and 
most deservedly, for my falsehood. 


Example No. 2 
Paraphrase the following: 


Your words shall be my deeds: / 
You speak the image on my thought. My friend 
(If kings can have a friend, I call thee so), 
Beyond the large commission which belongs 


Under the great seal of the realm, take this: 
let there be 


And for some obvious reasons 
No seal on it except my kingly word 
And honour as Į am a gentleman. 


Be—as thou art within my heart and mind— 


Another self here and in Ireland; 
Do what thou judgest well, take amplest license, 
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And stick not even at questionable means, 
Hear me, Wentworth. My word is as a wall 
Between thee and this world thine enemy, 
That hates thee, for thou lovest me. 
Paraphrase 
I will do as you suggest: your words indeed are the 
reflection of my own thoughts. My friend (for if kings 
can have a friend I can assuredly call you one), in addi- 


tion to the wide authority giv 
take this letter, although fo 


this world that hates you—hates you because of your 
love for me 


Turning a Piece of Older Prose into Modern Idiom 


Sometimes we have to turn a piece of older prose into 
modern idiom. Thi: 


Pirasing verse, for the meaning is usually less condens- 
ed, and therefo a y 


1 re much easier to understand. 
Here is an example: 


Turn the following Passage into Modern English 
Idiom. 


That We Should not Judge of our Happiness 
till after Death 


The very children arı 
Croesus to this purpose: who being taken by Cyrus, and 
by h ie, upon the point of his exe- 


Solon, Solon! which words 
yrus, who inquiring what he 


is, as a tule, is simpler than para- ` 
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meant by them, told him, he now at his owne cost 
verified the advertisement Solon had before times 
given him: which was, “that no man, what cheerful and 
plandishing countenance soever fortune showed them, 
may rightly deem himself happie, till such time as he 
have passed the last day of his life, by reason of the 
uncertaintie and vicissitude of humane beings, which 
by a very light motive, and slight occasion, are often 
changed from one to another cleane contrary state 


and degree.’ 


Modernised Version 


That We Should not Judge of our Happiness 
till after Death 


This truth is exemplified by the following story of 
Croesus, a story with which even children are fami- 
liar —When Croesus was captured and condemned to 
death by Cyrus, he was about to be executed, when he 
‘Oh Solon, Solon!’ When 
he asked Croesus to 
explain what he meant by them. Croesus replied 
that he was now finding, to his own cost, how true was 
the warning which Solon i i 
namely, that no matter how prosperous a man might 
be, he could not rightly consider himself happy until 
he was in the grave; for human affairs were so full of 
change and uncertainty that even the most insignificant 
cause or the most trifling occasion was enough to bring 


about a complete reversal of fortune. 
. 
EXERCISES IN PARAPHRASING 


I 


i j, Express clearly in your own words the thought that 


the writer of each of the following passages wished to 


convey: 
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(i) But pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river— 
A moment white, then gone for ever. 


(ii) Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
(General School, London) 


2. Express in your own words the meaning of the fol- | 


lowing, so as to show that you understand every 
part of it: 


The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude, which suits 
Abstruser Musing: save that at my side 

My cradled infant slumbers peacefully, 

‘Tis calm indeed! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 

And extreme silentness, S. T. Coleridge 


3. Give a careful paraphrase of the following passage: 


In arguing too, the parson own’d his skill, 

F or e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering 
sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


= $2 
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4. Rewrite the following in the English of to-day: 


motions of men and matters. It comes therefore to 
pass that histories do rather set forth the pomp of 
business than the true and inward resorts thereof. 
But lives, if they be well written, propounding to 
themselves 2 person, to represent in W ‘om actions bo’ 
greater and smaller, public and private, have a com- 
mixture, must of necessity contain a true, native, and 
lively representation. 

(General School, London) 


2, Rewrite the following in the English of to-day: 


And soo the pysshop & they al togydere went wyth 
the body of sy! Launcelot dayly, tyl they came to 
Ani an C 


Joyous garge. ha 
7 . & so within xV dayes they 
& they sange & redde many 


ym and aboute hym, & ever 
as layed open & naked that al folkes 


his vysage w i 
yght peholde hym- For such was the custom in tho 
dayes, al men of worshyP shold so lye wyth open 


ma hi re þuryed 
that they we - 
ae Sir Thomas Malory 


3. Rewrite the following in the English’ of to-day: 


as the said Frene 
the aventurers on foote, and made towards them: the 
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Englishmen, seing the great nomber of the horsemen, 
studied to get some hedge or stronge place to fortifie 
theim, but there was no such place in sight, and also 
they had no such tyme there so to do, wherefore the 
captayne sayed: Good felowes and brethren, we have 
of long time been called aventurers, now is the time 
come of our aventure. The Frenchmen wyll not ran- 
some us for no thing, we be emongst them so feared: 
if any thing save our lyves, it must be God and our 
hardines, and therfore, sayd he, if you se me begin to 
flie, slaye me out of hande. Edward Hall 


INDEX 


Absolute, nominative; 125, 126; 


imperso) 28 
Accusative and infinitive con- 
struction, 128 
Accusative, cognate, 
adverbial, 126 
Adjective clauses, 136 
Adverb clauses, 136-137 
Adverb, limiting a preposition, 


125, 126; 


difference between a clause 
and a phrase, 133; how to 
determine the number of 
clauses, 134; how to deal 
with elliptical and parenthe- 
tical clauses, 134-135; how to 
one kind of sub- 


the 


tween clauses 


made, 138; how to set out 


the analysis, 138; worked 
examples, 139-142 
Climax, 155 
Cognate accusative, 125, 126 
Collective noun, with plural 
verb, 
Colon, 34 
Comma, 
Common faults, 15-30 
Comparative ani superlative, 
wrong uses 0% 
; choosing a 


Composition, 48- 
subject, 48-50; making notes, 
50; preparin: an outline, 

iting the composition, 
some 
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Dash, 35 

Decimate, 4 

Demean, 4, 9 

Different to, Different than, 
16 

Distributives, wrong use of 
plural with, 17 

Due to, 20 


Each other for One another, 
16-17 

Either for Any, 17 

Ellipsis of verb, 17 

Epigram, 153 

Euphemism, 156 

Except and Without for Un- 
less, 20-21 

Exclamation mark, 34 


Faults, common, 15-30 
Figures of speech, 151-163 
Finite verb, 132 

Full stop, 31-32 


Genitive, double, 128 

Gerund and present participle, 
Confusion of, 20, 124 

Gerundial infinitive, 126 

Grammar, 123-131; items to 
revise, 123-124; worked ex- 
amples, 124-128 


Hardly than, 17 
Hyperbole, 153 
Hyphen, 34-35 


Individual, 4, 9 

Infinitive, split, 16; gerundial, 
126 

Innuendo, 154-155 

Interrogation, in punctuation, 
33; as figure. of speech, 
156-157 

Interrogative 


pronoun, in 
wrong case, 19 
Trony, 154 


Less for Fewer, 17 

Letter-Writing, 64-70; private 
letters, 64; business letters, 
64-65; parts of a letter, 65- 
66; specimen business letter. 
66-68 

Like, misuse of as a conjunc- 
tion, 20 


Metaphor, 152 
Mutual, 4, 9 


Neither . 
Nice, 4 
Nominative absolute, 125, 126 
Nominative instead of accusa- 

tive after transitive verb, 18 
Noun clause, 135-136 


asok, 18 


Only, misplacement of, 20 
Onomatopoeia, 157 


Š INDEX 
Paradox, 154 
Paraphrasing, 164-170; rules 


for, 164; worked examples, 
165-167 

Participle, unrelated, 19 

Personification, 155 

Practically, 4 

Précis-writing, 71-95; points to 
note, 71-74; worked exam- 
ples, 75-81 

Preposition at end of sentence, 
18-19 

Preposition, wrong case after, 
16 

Prepositions and Conjunctions, 
wrong sequence of, 17-18 

Pronoun, relative, in wrong 
case, 19-20 

Punctuation, 31-47; rules. of, 
31-35; the rules in practice, 
35-37; worked examples, 37- 
41 


Question mark, 33 
Quotation marks, 34 


` 


Redundant and, 18 

Relative adverb, 124 

Relative, non-agreement of, 19 
Reported speech, 73 
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Scarcely than, 17 

Semicolon, 33 

Sequence of tenses, wrong, 21 

Simile, 151-152 

Split infinitive, 16 

Style, 55-56 

Subjunctive in main clause, 
125-126 

Subordinate clause, 135-138 

Subordinating conjunctions, 
136-137 

Synthesis, 147-150 


Tenses, wrong sequence of, 21 
Those sort, 16 

To be, wrong case after, 19 
Transpire, 4, 9 


Unrelated participle, 19 


Verb, sequence of tenses, 21; 
infinitive, 125, 133; gerund, 
125, 133; subjunctive, 125, 
126 


“Words, 3-14; kinds of questions 


usually asked, 3; worked 


examples, 4-10 
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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK is intended to be a revision course in English, 
more particularly for the S. S. C. Examination. It is 
designed for those students who have worked through a 
full course, but for various reasons did not sit for the 
examination at the time, or sat and failed to pass, and 
now, with an examination to face in the near future, wish 
to go rapidly over the essentials of the subject. 


I have to thank the University of London for their kind 
permission to use some of the questions set at the General 
School and General Certificate Examinations, and the 
proprietors of The Times for their permission to reprint 
the article which appears on pages 103-105. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Two or the most important questions in the exami- 
nation paper are those requiring a candidate (a) to 
write a composition and (b) to make a précis. Both of 
these questions carry high marks. 

In addition to the questions on composition and 
précis, some questions are set on other parts of the work, 
and it might therefore seem at first sight that these 
questions would cover a very wide field, and involve 
a great deal of preparation; but, as a matter of fact, 
the questions given in the examination are limited in 
practice to certain definite types, some of which appear 
in the paper more often than others. The following is 
a list of these kinds of questions: 


The Comprehension of English 
Letter-Writing 
Words 
Punctuation 
Clause Analysis 
Grammar 
Common Faults 
Figures of Speech 
Paraphrasing 
Synthesis 
Reported Speech 


IOON RCT | CORD 


H m 


Thus, including the Writing of a Composition and 
the Making of a Précis, there are thirteen items in all 
to be discussed. 
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We shall therefore now deal with the items speci- 
fied, although they will be arranged in rather a different 
order; for we shall first of all take Words, then Common 
Faults, then Punctuation, then Composition, then Letter- 
Writing, then Précis-Writing (including Reported 
Speech), and then Comprehension... After that we shall 
consider Grammar, Clause Analysis and Synthesis, 
Figures of Speech, and Paraphrasing. > 


CHAPTER TWO 
WORDS 


Accuracy IN the use of words is naturally taken into 
account in the candidate’s English work as a whole, but 
in addition to this general test one or two specific ques- 
tions on Words are nearly always included in the paper. 


Kinds of Question Given 
The questions given generally deal with one or other 
of the following subjects: 


1. The Meaning of Words : 

2. The Meaning of Idiomatic or Metaphorical Expres- 
sions 

. Words Similar in Meaning 

. Pairs of Words sometimes Confused 

. Words Opposite in Meaning 

. Rewriting a Passage in Simpler English 

. Finding the Right Word to Express an Idea 

The Misuse of Certain Individual Words 


WAM Po 


Notes 

1. You may be asked to give the meaning of each 
word in a list of words, to use the words in sentences, 
or to do both. If you have to use the words in sentences, 
the sentences must be so constructed as to bring out the 
meaning of the words. 

2. A type of question very frequently given. 

3. Known as Synonyms. Important. 

4. Where possible the two words should be used as 
the same part of speech. Under this heading note Mala- 
props. $ 
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5. Technically called Antonyms. 

6. Original passage is usually Johnsonese or journalese, 
the characteristics of which are the use of long words, 
hackneyed phrases, and roundabout forms of expression. 
Substitute short, everyday words where possible. 

7. The emphasis here is on the right word. The best 
way to learn how to find the right word is to study good 
models. 

8. Nice, blooming, aggravate, mutual, individual, trans- 
pire, awful, decimate, demean, practically, condign, anti- 
quarian, for example. 


Worked Examples 
Here are some worked examples illustrating most of 
the points mentioned: : 
L 
Question No. 1 
Write definitions of the following, expressing each 
definition in one sentence only: 


vacuum cleaner, inoculation, mirror, chrysalis, index, 
bruise, rainbow, taxicab. 
‘(General School, London) 


` Answer 


(a) A vacuum cleaner is a mechanical contrivance for 

4 removing dust from carpets, etc., by means of 
suction. 

(b) Inoculation is the communication of the germs of 
a disease to a person or animal, with the object 
of protecting the person or animal against the 
disease in a severer form. 

(c) A mirror is a polished surface reflecting an image- 

(d) A chrysalis is the form taken by an insect in the 
stage between a caterpillar and a butterfly. 

(e) An index is an alphabetical list of subjects, usually 
found at the end of a book. 


WORDS 5 


(£) A bruise is an injury resulting from a blow that 
discolours but does not break the skin. 

(g) A rainbow is an arc of prismatic colours formed 
in the sky by the reflection of the sun’s rays 
falling upon watery particles. 

(h) A taxicab is a motor-driven cab, plying for hire, 
and fitted with a taximeter that measures the 
distance travelled and indicates the fare pay- 
able. 


Note 

Observe the instruction given—that each definition 
must be expressed in one sentence only. Follow this in- 
struction, and take care, moreover, that the sentence is 
a sentence and not a phrase. 


Question No. 2 


On the left-hand side of the page write down the 
following words, and opposite each word write two 
synonyms for it: 


want, hinder, fault, reprove, beginner, fearful, price, 
summary, defer, correct. 


Answer 

Word Given Synonyms 
want lack, deficiency 
hinder obstruct, impede 
fault flaw, defect 
reprove censure, reproach 
beginner novice, tiro È 
fearful frightful, terrible 
price charge, cost 
summary synopsis, abridgment 
defer K postpone, adjourn 


correct accurate, right 
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Question No. 3 

Use the following expressions in sentences, in such a 
way as to bring out their meaning clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


to patch things up, a needle in a haystack, to leave 
-a loophole, to be in two minds, a round peg in a 
square hole, to look askance at, to harp upon, to ride 
rough-shod over. 

(General School, London) 


Answer 

(a) After the quarrel there was not a complete recon- 
ciliation between the two friends, but they 
managed to patch things up for the time being. 

(b) To try to find a ring in the wild disorderliness of 
Mrs. Jellyby’s house was like looking for a 
needle in a haystack. 

(c) The overwhelming evidence brought against the 
accused did not leave a loophole for escape. 

(d) Jack was in two minds about telling the man what 
he really thought of his conduct, but finally 
decided that he would say nothing. d 

(e) She proved to be completely unfitted for that kind 
of work, and was indeed very much a round peg 
in a square hole. N 

(£) They were prepared to go a long way to meet his 
demands, but looked askance at this latest pro- 
posal. 

(g) He would not let the matter rest, but continued 
to harp upon his grievances. 

(h) The official was not very sympathetic towards the 
refugees and rode rough-shod over their feelings. 


Question No. 4 s } 
Write down the following words, and against each 
Write a word opposite in meaning: 


` WORDS 7 
advance, barren, strange, glut, improve, persist, 
magnify, following, augment. 

(G.C.E., London) 


Answer 
Word Given Word Opposite in Meaning 

advance retreat 
barren fertile 
strange familiar 
glut scarcity 
improve deteriorate 
persist desist 
magnify diminish 
following preceding 
augment i decrease 


Question No. 5 

Express in a single word the idea conveyed by each of 
the following: 

(a) Japanese dancing-girl. 

(b) To find something previously unknown. 

(c) A blow given with the open hand. 

(d) Skilful, through practice or experience. 

(e) To free from blame. 

(£) The first few weeks after marriage. 

(g) Spoken defamation of character. 

(h) To flow or run with a bubbling sound. 

(i) To start aside and shift quickly about. 

(j) Self-satisfied, narrow-minded, precise, and prim. 


Answer 
(a) Geisha (b) Discover (c) Slap (d) Expert 
(e) Exonerate (f) Honeymoon (g) Slander 
(h) Gurgle (i) Dodge (j) Smug. 


Question No. 6 
Write sentences showing the distinction bareen the 
two words in each of the following pairs: 
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Luxurious and luxuriant; precipitous and precipitate; 
illicit and elicit; continuous and continual. 


Answer 
1. (a) They lived in the most luxurious style, having 
three motor cars, a large country house, and 
a yacht on the Solent. a 
(b) The luxuriant vegetation spread riotously in 
all directions. ne 
2. (a) The cliffs at this point were precipitous, having 
a sheer drop of two hundred feet, Be 
(b) When he had to make this important decision 
he acted in a precipitate manner and soon re- 
gretted his ill-considered haste. ‘ 
3. (a) This traffic in illicit diamond buying was ulti- 
mately detected, and those concerned were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
(b) Their interrogation of the prisoner failed to 
elicit a single answer. P 
4. (a) Along the road came a continuous procession 
of vehicles, making it impossible to cross to 
the other side. l 
(b) In spite of continual warnings he persisted in 
taking the risk. 


Note 


The operative word in each sentence should be under- 
lined. 


Question No. 7 
In each of the following sentences point out the word 
that is used incorrectly, give its meaning, and say, where 
possible, what the right word should be: 
(a) He was a tall, thin individual, dressed in a tattered 
green overcoat. 
(b) This kind of thing, I am assured, transpires every 
day. 4 
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(c) Byron was the mutual friend of Moore and Hob- 


use. 

(d) He merely demeans himself by such insulting be- 
haviour. 

(e) Don’t you think that she is an awfully pretty girl? 

(£) The newcomer was loudly abused by the lady next 
door. 

(g) He did all he could to aggravate his sister. 

(h) The Mayor wore the full regalia of office. 


Answer 
Word used Meaning of The Right 
Incorrectly the Word Word 


(a) Individual One person as oppo- Man, person 
sed to a group 
(b) Transpires Comes to light gra- Happens 


dually 
(c) Mutual Reciprocal Common 
(d) Demeans Conducts, behaves Debases, de- 
grades 
(e) Awfully In a manner likely Extremely, 
` to inspire fear or remarkably 
reverence 
(f) Lady A well-bred woman Woman, 
neighbour 
(g) Aggravate To make worse Annoy 
(h) Regalia The ensigns of Insignia 


royal power 


Question No. 8 
Write in simpler English each of the following passages: 


(a) Some juveniles of our acquaintance went to witness 
a pyrotechnic display. 

(b) He gained a tremendous accession of vigour by 
partaking of the cup that cheers but not in- 
ebriates. 
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(c) Amid the general hum of gratulation which flat- 

ters us in front, it is fit that some regard should 
_be paid to the murmurs of despondence that 
assail us in the rear, 

(d) Talking of London, Dr. Johnson observed: ‘Sir, if 
you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude 
of this city, you must not be satisfied with seeing 
its great streets and squares, but you must sur- 
vey the innumerable little lanes and courts.’ 


Answer à 

(a) Some young people we knew went to see the fire- 
works, 

(b) He was much refreshed by drinking a cup of tea. 

(c) While we are enjoying the applause of the audi- 
ence, it is only right that we should not ignore 
the complaints of the actors. ‘ 

(d) Talking of London, Dr. Johnson said: ‘Sir, if you 
wish to have a true idea of the size of this city, 
you must see not only its great streets and 
squares, but also the countless little lanes and 
courts,’ 


EXERCISES IN WORDS 
I 
(Questions Set at the University of London General 


School and General Certificate of Education Examina- 
tions) 


1. Choose four of the following idiomatic phrases, and ; 


use each in a sentence so as to make clear its meaning: 
hue and cry; lock, stock and barrel; like water on a 
duck’s back; to hang fire; cap in hand; to eat humble 
pie. 
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2. Use four of the following expressions, each in a 
separate sentence, so as to show quite clearly that you 


understand their meaning: 


from pillar to post; hand in glove; follow in (some- 
one’s) wake; to hark back; to lead (someone) a 
dance; to come down like a ton of bricks. 

$ 


SÉ Write a passage of connected prose, not fewer than 
100 words in length, on the Olympic Games, or any other 
international sporting event, using the following words 
in any order you wish. Underline the words in your 


passage: 


international, competitive, partisan, participate, 
ceremony, concourse, achievement, sportsmanship, 
prestige, ordeal, outstanding. 


4, Give a brief dictionary definition of four of the fol- 
lowing words or phrases: 


patent medicine, pen-friend, United Nations, capital 
levy, trade union, newsreel. 


5. Choose four of the following metaphorical expres- 
sions. Give the meaning of each and suggest circum- 
stances in which each might be used: 


(i) read between the lines, (ii) working in the dark, 
(iii) a catspaw, (iv) to be wise after the event, 
(v) face the music, (vi) ride rough-shod over, 
(vii) beat about the bush, (viii) putting the clock 
back. 


6. Choose six of the following words, write them on 
the left-hand side of the page, and opposite each write 


a synonym for it: 
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jocular, emulate, achieve, obtuse, precarious, ~ 
obsequious, illicit, ludicrous, 


7. Express the meaning of four of the following pro- 
verbs in your own words: 


(i) The pen is mightier than the sword. 
(ii) Still waters run deep. 
(iii) A little learning is a dangerous thing. ` 
(iv) Procrastination is the thief of time. 
(v) It never rains but it pours. 
(vi) The burnt child shuns the fire. 


Ir 


1. Frame short sentences containing, respectively, ong 
of the following words, and say exactly what meaning 
you attach to each: 


apathy, incongruous, mutable, depreciate, aggregate, 
equivocal, consecutive, sanction, collaborate, 
clemency. 


2. On the left-hand side of the page write down the 


following words, and opposite each word write a synony™ 
for it: 


abandon, gleam, gaunt, insipid, revise, neighbour- 
hood, judgment, fortitude, extravagant, salubrious- 


3. Write down the following words, and against each 
write a word opposite in meaning: 


abject, sacred, delight, scatter, wealthy, ignominious, 
deliberate, illustrious, irksome, intimidate. 


4. Use the following expressions, each in a ee 
sentence, so as to show quite clearly that you understan 
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their meaning. If a verb is contained in a phrase, it can 
be used in any mood or tense: 


a flash in the pan, to make merry, to move heaven 
and earth, to set at naught, to throw mud at, the 
letter of the law, to show the white feather, to see’ 
eye to eye. 


5. Use the following expressions in sentences, in such 
a way as to bring out their meaning clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


in due course, to make bold, to keep body and soul 
together, between two fires, to land on one’s feet, 
Black Monday, a bone of contention, to bring to book. 


6. Write sentences, showing the distinction between 
the two words in each of the following pairs: 


veracity, voracity; social, sociable; practice, practise; 
transitory, transitional; observance, observation. 


7. Give a brief dictionary definition of each of the fol- 
lowing words: i 


routine, morose, venial, dormant, rancour, morbid, 
gregarious, tractable, criterion, secular. 


8. Use the following expressions in sentences, in such 
a way as to bring out their meanig clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


borne in upon, feet of clay, cock-and-bull story, the 
cloven hoof, to gild the pill, to go without saying, at 
the eleventh hour. 
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9. Distinguish between the meanings of the words in 
each of the following groups, and write sentences to 
illustrate their use: 3 


(a) tired, weary, exhausted. 

(b) endless, illimitable, interminable. 
(c) guard, protect, preserve, 

(d) habit, custom, practice, 


10. Use the following expressions in sentences, in such 
a way as to bring out their meaning clearly. If a verb is 
contained in a phrase, it can be used in any mood or 
tense: 


to come to the front, small fry, with a good grace, 
heart and soul, a Job’s comforter, out of place, with 
open arms, to a nicety. 


11. Find the right word to convey the idea expressed 
by each of the following: 


(a) to change the order of cards in a pack. 

(b) indefinite quantity or degree. 

(c) pertaining to the administration of justice. 

(d) the act of sharing something with others. 

(e) a hatchet used by North American Indians in wat 
and chase. 

(£) allowance of that which is not wholly approved. 


12. Each of the following words is sometimes confused 
with one that is something like it. Say what this word 
is, and explain its meaning: 


barbarous, allusion, compliment, affect, credible, 
dissent, formerly, cannon, inefficient, intelligent. 


CHAPTER THREE 
COMMON FAULTS 


THERE are certain kinds of errors—usually grammatical 
errors—that most students persistently make in speak- 
ing or writing English. The following are some of the 
most inveterate of these, and you are strongly recom- 
mended to study them very thoroughly during this final 
period of revision, together with the Worked Examples 
to be found towards the end of the chapter: 


Non-agreement of Subject and Verb 


A verb must agree with its subject in number and per- 
son. But— ~- 

(a) Two nouns connected by with, as well as, besides, 
in addition to, are followed by a verb in the singular 
when the former of the two nouns is in the singular. 
Say, for instance, ‘The Mayor, with several of the alder- 
men, was present at the ceremony, not, ‘were present at 
the ceremony.’ y 

(b) Two singular words separated by or or nor are 
followed by a verb in the singular; and, if the subjects 
are of different numbers and persons, the verb agrees 
with the nearer subject. Say, for instance, ‘They or I 
am to blame,’ not, ‘They or I are to blame. This type of 
sentence, however (‘They or I am to blame’), is better 
avoided. Write, preferably, ‘Either they are to blame 
or I am.’ 

(c) When a plural noun depends on a preceding singy- 
lar noun, the verb agrees with the singular noun, and 
not with the plural noun next to it. Say, therefore, ‘ 
great assortment of articles was to be seen in the shop; 
not, ‘were to be seen in the shop. : 


15 
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‘Those sort,’ ‘Those kind’ 

Sort and kind are nouns in the singular, and the de- 
monstrative adjectives this and that (plural,, these and 
those respectively) should agree with them in number. 
Say, ‘I like that sort of dog,’ or, ‘I like those sorts of dogs, 
according to the meaning, not, ‘I like those sort of dogs. 


Some writers, however, regard ‘sort of dogs’ as a group 
plural. 3 


‘Different to,’ ‘Different than’ 

Different should be followed by from, not by to or than. 
Say, ‘My choice is quite different from yours,’ not ‘My 
choice is quite different to yours,’ or ‘My choice is quite 
different than yours.’ 


Split Infinitive 

An adverb must not be put between the two parts of 
an infinitive, or, more correctly, between to, the sign ves 
the infinitive, and the rest of the verb. Say, It was a a, 
cult to gauge the result accurately, not, ‘to accurately 
gauge the result? The Split Infinitive is not ue 
wrong, but you will do well to avoid it entirely for the 
present. 


Wrong Case after Preposition j 

All prepositions in English are followed by u nS: 
sative case. Say, ‘Between you and me, he is ite 1 x 
to succeed, not, ‘Between you and I, he is not likely 
succeed.’ 


‘Be p 

T nla two, and each signifies one: The two 
words cannot be used in conjunction. Say, ‘The medi- 
cine had to be taken after each meal,’ not, ‘between each 
meal? ‘Between meals,’ however, would be correct. 


‘Each Other’ for ‘One Another’ 
Each other is used of two people, one another of more 
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than two... Say, ‘The boys were.all hustling one anor) 
not, ‘were all hustling each other.’ Shas k 


‘Either’ for ‘An: ‘Any’ 5 

Either means ‘each of two’; any means ‘each of more 
than two.’ Say, ‘Any of the five books will do,’ not, 
‘Either of the five books will do.’ 


Wrong Use of Plural with Distributives 

The distributives each, every, either, neither, etc., refer 
to each individual of a class, and should therefore be 
followed by a verb in the singular. Say, ‘Neither of the 
men was responsible for the accident,’ not, ‘Neither of the 
men were responsible for the accident.’ 


Wrong Ellipsis of Verb 

Take care that you do not omit a part of a verb which 
is really necessary to the correct eonstruction of the 
sentence. Say, ‘He never has played, and he never will 
play, cards,’ not, ‘He never has, and he never will, play 
cards.’ Has cannot be construed with play; the past 
participle played is required. 
‘Less’ for ‘Fewer’ 

Less is used of quantity; fewer of number. Say, ‘There 
were fewer than twenty people in the audience,’ not, 
‘There were less than twenty people in the audience.’ 


‘Scarcely than,’ or ‘Hardly than,’ for ‘Scarcely when,’ or 
‘Hardly when’ 

Scarcely and hardly should be followed by when and 
not by than. Than is used after a comparative only. Say, 
‘They had hardly reached the house when the storm 
broke,’ not, ‘than the storm broke.’ 


Wrong Sequence of Prepositions and Conjunctions 
Take care that prepositions and conjunctions are in 


2 


? 
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their right sequence. Say, ‘He was either unconscious 
of, or uninfluenced by, their hostility,’ not, ‘He was either 
unconscious or uninfluenced by their hostility.’ Uncon- 
scious cannot be construed with by. Similarly with con- 
junctions. Say, ‘It was as good as, and even better than, 


he anticipated,’ not, ‘It was as good and even better than 
he anticipated.’ 


Redundant ‘and’ in ‘and which’ 
Do not use and which unless another which has pre- 
ceded. Say, ‘He won the first prize, which was a hand- 


some cup,’ not, ‘He won the first prize, and which was 2 
handsome cup.’ 


Nominative instead of Accusative after Transitive Verb 

All transitive verbs must be followed by the accusative 
case. Say, ‘Let Richard and me do the work for you, 
not, ‘Let Richard and I do the work for you. The pro- 
noun should be in’ the! accusative after the transitive 
verb let. 


‘Neither . . . or, instead of ‘Neither - - - nOr’ 

Neither should be followed by nor, and FOS by. or. 
Say, ‘It was neither one thing nor the other,’ not, ‘It was 
neither one thing or the other.’ 


Misplacement of Correlatives : 

Each of a pair of correlatives such as, either . . . or, 
neither . . . nor, not only... but also, should be placed 
next to the same part of speech. Say, “He did his work 
neither carefully nor intelligently,’ not, “He neither did 
his work carefully nor intelligently.’ 


Preposition at the End of a Sentence 

Do not, as a rule, put a preposition at the end of a 
sentence, as it is there in an emphatic position, and pre- 
positions are unemphatic. Say, ‘On what exact spot 
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shall I place it?’ not, ‘What exact spot shall I place it on?’ 
The latter construction, however, is permissible in con- 
versation. 


Unrelated Participle 

A participle is a verb-adjective. It is sometimes made 
to limit the wrong noun or pronoun; or, alternatively, no 
noun or pronoun is supplied which it can limit. Say, 
‘Chained to a rock, Prometheus was fiercely scorched by 
the burning sun,’ not, ‘Chained to a rock, the burning sun 
fiercely scorched Prometheus.’ 


Wrong Case after the Verb ‘To be’ 

The subject and the complement of the verb ‘to be’ 
must be in the same case, which is usually the nomina- 
tive. Say, ‘It is he,’ ‘It was they,’ not, ‘It is him, ‘It was 
them.’ ‘It is me,’ however, is now safctioned by usage. 


Interrogative Pronoun in Wrong Case 

This usually happens when the interrogative pronoun 
is governed by a preposition, the pronoun standing first 
and the preposition last in the sentence. Say, ‘To whom 
does he intend to give it?’ not, ‘Who does he intend to 
give it to?’ Prepositions, as we have explained, are fol- 
lowed by the accusative case. 


Non-agreement of the Relative 

A relative pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
number and person. Say, ‘He is one of those people who 
are always getting into trouble,’ not, ‘who is always get- 
ting into trouble.’ The antecedent of who is the plural 
noun people, Thus who is plural; hence are, the verb 
of which it is the subject, must be plural. 


Relative Pronoun in Wrong Case 
The case of a relative pronoun depends upon its con- 
struction in its own clause. Say, ‘The account was paid 
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by. the man who, it was assumed, had bought the goods,’ 
not; ‘The’ account was paid by the man whom it was 
assumed had bought the goods.’ Who is the subject of 
had bought; it was assumed is merely a parenthesis. 


Due (to) 4 ‘ A 

Due is an adjective, and due to cannot be used as a 
compound preposition. Owing to is the correct preposi- 
tional phrase to use for this purpose. Say, ‘Owing to an 
accident he was unable to walk,’ not, ‘Due to an accident | 
he was unable to walk.’ Due here qualifies he, but that 
is not the meaning intended. 


Confusion of Gerund and Present Participle s 
‘The Gerund is a verb-noun and the Present Participle 
a verb-adjective. Be careful not to confuse the two. Say, 
for instance, ‘Fancy his doing a thing like that,’ not, 
‘Fancy him doing a thing like that,’ because doing is here 
a gerund, and equivalent to a noun. ‘Fancy him doing 
a thing like that,’ however, is not necessarily wrong; for 
doing can be regarded as a participle limiting him. But, 
that is rarely what the writer means. The gerundial con- 
struction is the one almost invariably to be used. 


Misuse of ‘Like’ as a Conjunction 

Like is generally used as an adjective and cannot be 
used as a conjunction. Say, ‘Do it as I do,’ not, ‘Do it 
like I do? i 


Misplacement of ‘Only’ ` , } 
Only should be placed next to the word it really quali- 
fies. Say, ‘He received only thirty shillings for the clock,’ . 

not, ‘He only received thirty shillings for the clock.’ 


Except? and ‘Without’ for ‘Unless’ 
Except is a preposition, and without either a preposition 
or an advérb; neither can be used as a conjunction. Say, 
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‘They: refuse toido business unless yourevise the offer,’ 
not, ‘They refuse. to do SESH except (or without) you 
revise the offer.’ í o 


Wrong Comparatiyes and Superlatives 

An adjective in the comparative degree. cannot be fol- 
lowed by any standing alone, but must be followed by any 
other;.and an adjective in the superlative degree cannot 
be followed by any, but must be followed by all. Say, 
It was better than any other in the shop, not, ‘It was 
better than any in the shop,’ and, ‘It was the best of all 
in the shop,’ not, ‘It was the best of any in the shop.’ 
The reason is that, in the former case, unless other is 
added, the article itself is included in the comparison, 
and, in the latter case, that the superlative degree implies 
at least three things, while any signifies only one. 


Wrong Sequence of Tenses 
A past tense in the main clause is followed by a past 
tense in the dependent clause, unless the verb in the de- 
pendent clause expresses an habitual action, or a per- 
manent truth, or contains a comparison. Say, ‘She said 
that she might come to-morrow,’ not, ‘She said that she 
may come to-morrow.’ 


WORKED EXAMPLES 


Here are some worked examples of questions that were 
set at the University of London General School and Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education Examinations: 


Question No. 1 . 

Can you see anything incorrect or ambiguous in the 
following sentences? Rewrite five of them, where neces- 
sary, in good English, and give’ reasons for the changes: 


(i) All men do not:speak Chinese. 
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(ii) Passing by the damaged house, a brick was dis- 
lodged and fell on my shoulder. 

(iii) The member objected to the proposal for two 
reasons, neither of which were allowed. 

(iv) The burglar took no less than six dozen silver 
spoons. 

(v) Patrons are requested to kindly and at their 
earliest convenience remove their headgear. 

(vi) I liked him as well as you. 

(vii) "There are large tracts of country, agricultural and 
otherwise, where an enjoyable stay is impossible. 


Answer 
(i) The sentence is ambiguous. It may mean either, 
‘No men speak Chinese,’ or ‘Some men do not 
speak Chinese.’ The latter is probably the mean- 
ing intended. 


(ii) Here we have an example of the unrelated parti- 
ciple. The participle passing, which is 2 verb- 
adjective, grammatically limits brick; but ha F 
obviously not the meaning intended. A pak 
. . . passing by the damaged house, ae non 
sense. Say, ‘As I was passing by the ore 
brick was dislodged and fell on my shoulder. 


distributive and should therefore be 
followed by a verb in the singular. Moreover, 
the proposal for two reasons 1S not clear. Say, 
‘The member had two reasons for objecting to 
the proposal, but neither of these reasons was 


allowed.’ 


(iii) Neither is a 


(iv) The mistake here lies in less. Less is used of 
quantity, and fewer of number. Say, “The bur- 
glar took no fewer than six dozen silver spoons.’ 
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(vii) Otherwise is an adverb and is here incorrectly 
used to qualify a noun (tracts). The adjective 
other should be substituted. Say, ‘There are 
large agricultural and other tracts of country, 
where an enjoyable stay is impossible’; or, ‘There 
are large tracts of country, some agricultural and 
some not, where an enjoyable stay is impossible.’ 


Question No. 2 

Explain why the meaning of the following sentences 
is not clear. Rewrite them in a form which will make 
their meaning clearer: 


(a) From then until the end of the year the slowing- 

down process will be gathering increasing 
i momentum. 

(b) Every able-bodied man had to know how to use 
and carry a sword which was very cumbersome. 

(c) I shall waste no time in reading your essay. 

(d) Summing up the case, the prisoner was convicted. 

(e) Tom asked Dick whether his mistake had been 
discovered. 

(£) ‘We dispense with accuracy.’ (Notice outside a 
chemist’s shop.) 


Answer 
(a) Increasing momentum cannot be properly associa- 
ted with a process of slowing down. The two 
phrases are contradictory. Say, ‘From then until 
the end of the year the slowing down process 
will become more and more marked.’ 


(b) Carry is in the wrong position; it should be placed 
after had to. Say, ‘Every able-bodied man had 
to carry, and to know how to use, a sword which 
was very cumbersome.’ Every man had to carry, 
not to knew how to carry. 
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`(e) This sentence may mean either, ‘I shall read your 

` essay at once,’ or, ‘I shall not read your essay at 

all.’ It is impossible to say which is the meaning 
“really intended. 


(d) This is the error of the unrelated participle. Sum- 
<= ming up grammatically limits prisoner, but logi- 
cally it limits some such word as judge (under- 
stood). Say, ‘After the judge had summed up 

the case, the prisoner was convicted.’ - ‘ 


(e) His may refer either to Tom or to Dick. If to Tom, 

say: ‘Has my mistake been discovered, Dick?’ 

“ asked Tom; if to Dick, say: ‘Has your mistake 

- been discovered, Dick?’ asked Tom. Or, alter- 

natively, if to Tom, say, ‘Tom asked Dick whe- 

ther Tom’s mistake had been discovered’; if to 

Dick, say, ‘Tom asked Dick whether Dick’s mis- 

„take had been discovered.’ But this is a very 
awkward construction. 


(£) This sentence is ambiguous, as. dispense hag has 
two meanings; either ‘to make up medicine’ or 


i i 3 ] mean- 
dispense with) ‘to do without. The real me 
3 oe ee be 4 Ma clear by inserting prescriptions 


after dispense. Say, ‘We dispense prescriptions 
with accuracy.’ s 


Question’ No. 3 ; 
Do`you find anything incorrect or slovenly in the fol- 
lowing sentences? Rewrite them, where necessary, in 


good English, and give reasons for the changes: 


‘= (i) Notone can be easy in’ their minds about the 
sigh prospect of good weather to-morrow. 
~ Gi) Dear’ Sir, =s o ovit 

We enclose your account to the end of May. 
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` Wishing to collect all debts due to us, will you 
please send us your cheque as soon as you can? 
oo) After dinner, John felt so ill that he had to lay 
di down for an hour. 
(iv) Mary made tea for my sister and I. 
‘(v) After his illness, he went away for three weeks 
-holiday. ] 


Answer 

G) A demonstrative pronoun must agree in number 
with its antecedent. Here the antecedent no- 
one is in the singular, therefore the demonstrative 
pronoun their must be in the singular; that is, 
their must be one or his. Say, ‘One cannot be 
easy in’one’s mind about the prospect of good 
_ weather to-morrow.’ Or, more familiarly, ‘No- 
_ one can be easy in his mind about the prospect 

_ of good weather to-morrow.’ 


“ Gi) Wishing . .. will you is an instance of the un- 
related participle. Wishing grammatically limits 
‘you, but logically it limits we. Say: 


‘Dear Sir, 
We enclose your account to the end of May. 
L As we wish to collect all debts due to us, will 
-i you please send us your cheque as soon as you 
_ ‘tan? 


(iii): Lay: is hehe mistakenly used for lie. Lay is tran- 
sitive (principal parts, lay, laid, laid) and lie is 
intransitive (principal parts, lie, lay, lain). Say, 

‘After dinner, John felt so ill that he had ta lie 
hidown for an hour.’ ) 


“a Fori is ele a: aes tion eau PESTA the per- 
snspnak pronoun-l ini the actusative case.’ I should 
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therefore be me. Say, ‘Mary made tea for my 
sister and me.’ 


(v) The apostrophe has been omitted after the s in 
weeks. Say, ‘After his illness, he went away for 
three weeks’ holiday.’ There is a tendency how- 


ever for this apostrophe to be omitted when it 
does not indicate Possession. 


Question No. 4 


Each of the following sentences is expressed faultily. 


Rewrite each in a correct form, and give reasons for the 
changes you make, 


(i) Having passed safely through the forest, the rest 
of the journey was undertaken without diffi- 


culty, 

Gi) Many people are opposed to the introduction of 
state lotteries, thus encouraging gambling. 

(iii) He is one of the few members of the club who 
plays tennis really well. 

(iv) My sister always has and always will be in- 
terested in the theatre, 


Answer 


(i) Having passed is an u 
grammatically limi 
ut this is logicall 
had passed Safely 
or the journey Ww: 
ty? 


nrelated participle. It here 
ts the rest of the journey; 
y incorrect. Say, ‘After we 
through the forest, the rest 
as undertaken without diff- 


‘our i 
latter is no doubt the wri age gambling. The 
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‘Many people are opposed to the introduction 
of state lotteries on the ground that these 
lotteries encourage gambling. 


(iii) Non-agreement of the relative. A relative pro- 
noun agrees with its antecedent in gender, num- 
ber, and person. Here the relative who, the 
subject of the verb in the subordinate clause, 
agrees with its antecedent members, and is 
therefore third person plural. Hence the verb 
of which it is the subject must be third person 
plural; i.e. plays should be play. Say, ‘He is 
one of the few members of the club who play 
tennis really well.’ 


(iv) Wrong ellipsis of part of verb. Has cannot be 
construed with be interested. Say, ‘My sister 
always has been and always will be interested 
in the theatre.’ Or, better, ‘My sister always 
has been interested in the theatre, and always 
will be.’ 


EXERCISES IN COMMON FAULTS 


1. Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for 
the corrections you make: 
(i) Walking down the road, a bicycle ran into him. 
(ii) Neither of the two men were available. 
(iii) [Less than twenty people volunteered. 
(iv) James told Charles that his brother had met with 
an accident. 
(v) Everybody will do their utmost to help the vic- 
tims of the flood. 


i 2. Each of the following sentences is expressed faultily. 
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Rewrite each in a correct form, and give reasons for the 
changes you make: 


(i) Frank did not come home at Christmas, but he 
certainly could have done. 


Gi) The Duke of Newcastle, as usual, was then be- 
tween every plan, and thought all too danger- 
ous to try. F 

(ii) One thing that makes Arnold’s poetry so pic- 

turesque is because he always chooses his epi- 
thets with such judgment. 

(iv) After telling of all that they had achieved the 
orator finished by declaring that women were 
not on a par with a man’s intelligence. 

(v) The elder lawyer failed dismally, and yet one 


pleaded with as much or even more skill than 
the other, 


3. Point out the faults in the following sentences and 
Tewrite the passages in correct form: 


(i) The unlucky reason of the detention of the port- 


manteau was Smith and me having a misunder- 
4 standing. 


'Gi) This programme was broadcasted on the radio 
every Thursday. 


(iii) Tickets once nipped, and the passengers once 
admitted to the platform, will have to be de- 

: livered up to the Company. 

(iv) Some years afte 


(v) Someone or oth 
the blow, 


à 4, Can you see anything incorrect or slovenly in the 
ollowing senténcés? Rewrite them, where necessary, in 


uy = 
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good English, and give reasons for the changes. 


(i) Local sentiment is far less pronounced in London 
than in many other provincial towns. 

(ii) I beheld a man in the dress of a postillion, whom 
I instantly recognised as he to whom I had 
rendered assistance. 

(iii) I have now seen him, and though not for long, 
he is a man who speaks with perfect frankness. 

(iv) He will see the alterations that were proposed 
to be made, but rejected. 

(v) He hurriedly departed, leaving uncompleted 
many things he had intended to have done. 


5. Comment on, and correct (where necessary), the 
faults in the following sentences: 


(i) I am sorry that a previous engagement will pre- 
vent me being present on Wednesday evening. 

(ii) If you should be sufficiently interested to pay a 
personal visit to the farm, you will be welcome, 
and every facility will be shown you. 

(iii) Fortunately I had given away a couple of my last 
books, one of which was returned to me, or I. 
should not have a copy left. \ 

(iv) Generally, when one knows the tree is a large 
tree, yet on coming close up to the trunk it 
looks twice as large as it did before. 

(v) And Scotland’s poet lay there dying, with an 
incubus of debt gnawing at his vitals. 


6. Correct anything that you find wrong in the follow- 
ing sentences, giving reasons for your corrections: 


(i) He failed to arrive in time for the meeting due 
to the train being an hour late. 
(ii) It was while receiving a deputation that the 
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bullet of the anarchist struck the President. 
(iii) Hither of the suspects were capable of doing it. 
(iv) Between you and I, he will not get the post. 


(v) He is one of those people who never does what 
he is told. 


T. Criticise the following sentences giving reasons for 
any corrections you make: 


(i) His reasons for not accep 
as follow. 

(ii) What is the good of him trying to do that? 

(iii) He laid on the ground mortally wounded. 

(iv) This is the man whom I believe rescued the dog. 


(v) Writing to his mother, the letter was lost in the 
post. 


ting the suggestion were 


8. Point out anything faulty or unusual in the follow- 
ing sentences, and rewrite the sentences correctly, giving 
reasons for your corrections: 


(i) The two men were not interested in the same 
things, and the chief work which each of them 
had to do was of a very different kind. 

(ii) It is no use merely your meaning well, nor to 
believe in bad results being made up for by 
best intentions, 

(iii) It was stated in Council that people who die 
while teaching after the age of sixty cannot 
Provide for their widow unless he retires and 
returns to teaching. 

(iv) Johnson told me, that the reason why he waited 
at first some time without taking any notice of 

what Mr. Beauclerk said, was because he was 
thinking whether he should resent it. 

(v) I cannot help but think that the general did not 
fight so much by choice as by compulsion. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


PUNCTUATION 


Pouncruation is a subject in which most students are 
very weak, msinly because they seem to think that stops 
are more or less superfluous. This, however, is a great 
mistake, as stops are a valuable aid to the writing of 
clear English. 

A question on punctuation is given by most of the 
examining bodies, although it does not always take 
exactly the same form. Some examiners, for instance, 
set a continuous unpunctuated passage to be punctuated, 
and some give four or five short unrelated sentences for 
this purpose, while others do not give a separate punc- 
tuation question at all. But whether a separate question 
is set or not, punctuation is taken into account in all 
parts of the paper, so that it is certainly not a waste of 
time to study the subject. 


Some Rules of Punctuation 


For revision work we shall first of all go over some of 
the indispensable rules of punctuation. Here they are: 


The Full Stop is used: 


1. To mark the close of a sentence that is grammati- 
cally complete, unless the sentence takes the form of a 
direct question or a direct exclamation: 


(i) The true university of these days is a collection 
of books. Carlyle 
(ii) All censure of a man’s self is oblique praise. It 
is in order to show how much he can spare. 
It has all the invidiousness of self-praise, and 
all the reproach of falsehood. Dr. Johnson ' 
31 
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2. As a sign of abbreviation: 
N.Z. (New Zealand), M.A. (Master of Arts), 
N.C.O. (Non-commissioned officer), B.B.C 
(British Broadcasting Corporation). 
The Comma is used: 
- 1. To mark off a series of words, or groups of. words, 
not joined by conjunctions: f ` 
Love is swift, sincere, pious, pleasant, gentle, patient, 
faithful, prudent, long-suffering, manly, and never 
seeking her own. Thomas à Kempis 


2. To mark off words that could be omitted from a 
Sentence without affecting its grammatical structure: 
After all, I could not live in Skiddaw. Lamb 


3. To mark off interpolations, such as he said, he re- 
marked, they replied, in conversation or dialogue: 
‘I will be there, he said, ‘at about five,’ 
4. To separate two co-ordinate clauses when a con- 
junction is used, unless these clauses are very short: 
The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to every 
man the reflection of his own face. Thackeray 


5. After adverb clauses and adverb phrases, more 
especially when these precede the main clause: 
(i) Where law ends, tyranny begins. William Pitt 


(ii) After listening a moment, he silently closed the 


door, Dickens 
(The comma is often omitted after an adverb 
phrase.) 

6. After a 


non-defining relative clause: 


He gave a flat refusal, which was only to be expected. 
But after a defini : 4 SER 


3 ning relative clause the comma is 
Omitted: 


He was a bold man who first ate an oyster. Swift 
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The Semicolon is used: 


1. To mark off two or more co-ordinate clauses, when 
these clauses contain parts of their own subdivided by 
commas: 

If the letters were written to Charlotte, it is unlikely 
that they will reveal anything; if to Anne, they 
will be as discreet as though they were addressed 
to a child. Charles Morgan 


2. To separate two clauses, the second of which in- 
troduces a new fact, and one that is closely connected 
with the idea conveyed in the first: 

Silence is one great art of conversation; he is not a 
fool who knows when to hold his tongue. 
William Hazlitt 


The Question Mark is used: 
1. At the end of a sentence that takes the form of a 
direct question: 
‘And what will you do, Beatrix, to amuse our kins- 
man?’ asks my lady. Thackeray 


2. At the end of a sentence that is a statement in 
form but a question in meaning: 


‘You are not suggesting that he is dishonest?’ she 
said. 


The Apostrophe is used: 


1. To denote the 


poden ine genitive (possessive) case: 
ove’s despair i 


s but Hope’s pining ghost. 
Dal, Coleridge 


2. To show that some 
omitted from a word: 


A ʻI ain’t ’ad such a laugh since Jim come ‘ome. When 


you ’it “is ’ead, it ’urt my side.’ H. G. Wells 


letter or letters have been 


3 
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Quotation Marks are used: 5 
1. To indicate that the exact words of another writer 
are being quoted: ; 
As Shirley says: ‘Poetry is the child of nature, which, 
regulated and made beautiful by art, presentetb 
the most harmonious of all compositions. 


Notes 


(a) A quotation within a quotation is denoted by 
double quotation marks; as: ‘It is a case of 
“Still waters rm deep” with him.’ 

(b) Many writers prefer to use single quotation 
marks for the inner quotations and double 
quotation marks for all other purposes. 


2. To denot 
being given: 
‘I like your plan,’ cried Mr. Wesion. ‘Agreed, agreed. 
I will do my best. I am making a conundrum.’ 
Jane Austen 


e that the actual words of a speaker are 


3. In the titles of books, plays, etc., as an alternative 
to italics: 


Thackeray's three most notable novels are: ‘Vanity 
air,’ ‘Pendennis,’ and ‘The Newcomes.’ 


The Temaining punctuation marks are: 


The Exclamation Mark, which is used after interjec- 


tions, or after a phrase or complete sentence that is ex- 
clamatory, 


The Colon, which is used to introduce lists, examples. 
and other en; 


‘umerations of detail. 


The Hyphen, which i 
Pound word, to indicat 


s used to join the parts of a com- 
bles, a 


e the division of words into sylla- 
nd between a prefix and the word to which it be- 


a 
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longs, when the prefix ends, and the word begins, with 
the same vowel, each vowel being pronounced separately. 


The Dash, which is used to mark an abrupt break in 
the construction of a sentence, and, as an alternative to 


brackets, to insert a parenthesis. 


Brackets, which are used to enclose the words that are 
inserted into a sentence by way of explanation or illustra- 


tion. 


Capital Letters are used: 

1. To begin the first word of an opening sentence, or 
of a.sentence that immediately follows a full stop or a 
question mark. 

2. To begin the first word every line of verse. 

3. For the pronoun I and the interjection O. 

4. To begin the names of the days of the week, the 
months of the year, festivals and holidays, but, in prose, 
not the names of the seasons. 

5. In titles, proper names, and proper adjectives, 

6. To begin the words sir, madam, etc., when used in 
the salutation of a letter. 

7. To begin personifications. 

8. To begin nouns and pronouns referring to God. 

9. To begin the most important words in a heading, 
or in the title of a book, etc. 

10. To begin the first word of a direct quotation. 


The Rules in Practice 

Let us see how these rules work out in practice. Here 
is a paragraph from Dickens’s Bleak House, with an ex- 
planation of each of the stops and capital letters used. 

(1) Allan looks about for an apothecary’s shop. (2) 
There is none at hand, but a tavern does as well or better. 
(8) He obtains a little measure of wine, and’ gives the 
lad a portion of it very carefully.. (4) He begins to 
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revive, almost as soon as it passes his lips. (5) ‘We may 
repeat that'dose, Jo,’ observes Allan, after watching him 
with his attentive face. (6) ‘So! Now we will take five 
minutes’ rest, and then go on again.’ 


- (The sentences have been numbered for convenience 
of reference.) 


Explanation 
A. The full stop at the end of sentences (1) to (6) is 
used to denote the close of a complete sentence 
that is not a direct question or exclamation. 


The capital letter at the beginning of sentences (2) 


to (6) denotes the first word of a new sentence 
after a full stop. 


Allan and Jo begin with a capital, because each 
is a proper name. 


A comma is used after hand (sentence 2), after 
wine (sentence 3), and after rest (sentence 6), 
to separate, in each case, two co-ordinate clauses. 


A comma is used after revive (sentence 4) to 
mark off the adverb clause that follows. 


The comma before Jo (sentence 5) is used to 
mark off a Nominative of Address. 


The comma after Jo (sentence 5) is used to sepa- 
rate the explanatory words, observes Allan, etc., 
from the Portion in direct speech. 


The exclamation mark after So (sentence 6) de- 


notes that the word is being used as an excla- 
mation, 


The apostrophe is used in a 


r pothecary’s (sentence 
> and in minutes’ (sente: 


nce 6), to denote the 
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Genitive (Possessive) Case. It is plaeed before 
the s in apothecary’s, because the noun is in the 
singular, and after the s in minutes’, because 
the noun is in the plural. 


J. The words, ‘We...Jo’ (sentence 5), and, ‘So... 
again’ (sentence 6) are put between quotation 
marks to denote that the actual words-of the 
speaker are being used. 


K. Now (sentence 6) begins with a capital, because 
the use of a capital letter to begin a complete 
sentence that follows an exclamatory- word is 
optional. 


WORKED EXAMPLES 
The following are some worked examples, which you 
should carefully study: 


Question No. 1 


Punctuate the following passages, inserting capital 
letters where necessary: 


(a) the place looked like the magic creation of an en- 
chanters wand raised for purposes of evil from 
the unhealthy marsh and ready to sink again 
when that malefic purpose was fulfilled into the 
weird depths from which it rose 


(b) ido not wish to bracket benbow and tom cribb but 
depend upon it they are practically bracketed 
for admiration in the minds of many frequenters 
of ale houses 


(c) he had reached the corner of his own street ang 
was already fumbling in his pocket for the door 
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key when a dark figure emerged from a Bi 
jecting entrance which lay in deep shadow E 
crossing the road glided up to him unperceivi 


(d) ive disgusted you i see that but i didnt mean to ii 
take it back. 


Answer 


(a) The place looked like the magic creation of an 
enchanter’s wand, raised for purposes of evil 
from the unhealthy marsh, and ready to sink 
again, when that malefic purpose was fulfilled, 
into the weird depths from which it rose. 


(b) I do not wish to bracket Benbow and Tom Cribb; 
but, depend upon it, they are practically brac- 
keted for admiration in the minds of many 
frequenters of ale-houses. 


jecting entrance wh 
crossing the road 


(d) Tve disgusted you, I see that; but I didn’t mean 
to. IM take it back,’ 


Question No. 2 
Punctuate the fo 


lowing passages, inserting capital 
letters where nece: 


ssary: 
(a) is codd ajax alive 


called these old 
wherefore 


you wonder the cistercian lads 
gentlemen codds i know not 


(b) we reached a door in the wall tumbled down a 
flight of steps and stood as it were upon the shore 
of a lake of light with nothing before us put 
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sunshot air and across that radiant emptiness the 
further hills rolling away towards somerset 


(c) i wont myself returned squeers but if youll just let 
little wackford tuck into something fat ill be 
obliged to you 

(d) above all they would appreciate the more squalid 
misadventures of don quixote for unlike the 
public which recognises the saint by his aureole 
they would know none better that the way they 
have chosen is the way of contempt 


Answer 
(a) Is Codd Ajax alive, you wonder?—the Cistercian 
lads called these old gentlemen Codds, I know 
not wherefore. 


(b) We reached a door in the wall, tumbled down a 
flight of steps, and stood, as it were, upon the 
shore of a lake of light, with nothing before us 
but sunshot air, and across that radiant empti- 
ness the further hills rolling away towards 
Somerset. 


(c) ‘I won’t myself,’ returned Squeers; ‘but if you'll 
just let little Wackford tuck into something fat, 
T'll be obliged to you.’ 


(d) Above all, they would appreciate the more squa- 
lid misadventures of Don Quixote; for, unlike 
the public, which recognises the saint by his 
aureole, they would know, none better, that the 
way they have chosen is the way of contempt. 


Question No. 3 
Punctuate the following passage, inserting all neces- 
sary capitals: 
at that time though janes name had not appeared 
on the title page of her books there was no longer any 
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' secret as to the writers identity and the doctor told her 
one day that the prince of wales who had been made 
regent in 1811 was a great admirer of her novels this 
is the only good thing one ever heard of george IV and 

“one cannot help doubting the fact it is hard to imagine 
his reading any book however delightful the physician 
however added that the prince read the novels often 
and kept a set in every one of his residences further 
he himself had told the prince that the author was in 
london and he desired his librarian to wait upon her 
the librarian mr clarke duly came and jane was in- 
vited to go to carlton house but it does not seem that 
the prince himself deigned to bestow any personal 


notice upon her or that he even saw her she saw mr 
clarke and mr clarke alone 


Answer 


At that time, though Jane’s name had 
on the title-page of her books, thi 
Secret as to the writer’s identit: 
her one day that the Prince of Wales, who had been 
made Regent in 1811, was a great admirer of her novels; 
this is the only good thing one ever heard of George 
TV, and one cannot help doubting the fact; it is hard to 
imagine his reading any book, however delightful. The 
physician, however, added that the Prince read the 
novels often, and kept a set in every one of his resi- 
dences; further, he himself had told the Prince that the 
author was in London, and he desired his librarian to 
Wait upon her. The librarian, Mr. Clarke, duly came, 
and Jane was invited to go to Carlton House, but it 

oes not seem that the Prince himself deigned to bes- 
tow any personal notice upon her, or that he even saw 


her; she saw Mr. Clarke and Mr. Clarke alone. 


Question No. 4 


Punctuate, supply the necessary capitals, and paragraph 
e following passage: 


not appeared 
ere was no longer any 
, and the doctor told 


a 
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with these words mr jingle stuck on his hat in the 
old fashion and strode out of the room job trotter 
paused looked round smiled and then with a bow of 
mock solemnity to mr pickwick and a wink to mr 
weller the audacious slyness of which baffles all de- 
scription followed the footsteps of his hopeful master 
sam said mr pickwick as mr weller was following sir 
stay here mr weller seemed uncertain stay here re- 
peated mr pickwick maynt i polish that ere job off in the 
front garden said mr weller certainly not replied mr 
pickwick maynt i kick him out o the gate sir said mr 

weller not on any account replied his master 


Answer 

With these words, Mr. Jingle stuck on his hat in the 
old fashion, and strode out of the room. Job Trotter 
paused, looked round, smiled, and then with a bow of 
mock solemnity to°-Mr. Pickwick, and a wink to Mr. 
Weller, the audacious slyness of which baffles all de- 
scription, followed the footsteps of his hopeful master. 

‘Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, as Mr. Weller was fol- 
lowing. 

‘Sir.’ 

‘Stay here.’ 

Mr. Weller seemed uncertain. 

‘Stay here, repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Mayn’t I polish that ’ere Job off, in the front garden?’ 
said Mr. Weller. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Mayn’t I kick him out o’ the gate, sir?’ said Mr. 
Weller. 

‘Not on any account,’ replied his master. 
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I 


No. 1 


Punctuate the following Passages, inserting capital 
letters where necessary: 


(a) the voice died away and ceased as an insects tiny 
trumpet dwindles swiftly into silence and the 
Water rat paralysed and staring saw at last but 
a distant speck on the white surface of the road 


(b) i have known its fascination since i have seen the 
mysterious shores the still water the lands of 
brown nations where a stealthy nemesis lies in 
Wait pursues overtakes so many of the conquer- 


„28 race who are proud of their wisdom of their 
knowledge of their strength 


(c) in europe a woodland scene has its spring its sum- 
mer its autumnal and its winter aspects in the 
equatorial forests the aspect is the same or 
nearly so every day in the year budding flower- 
ing fruiting and leaf shedding are always going 
on in one species or other, 

No. 2 

Punctuate 


the following passages, inserting capital let- 
ters where 


necessary: 


(a) yet every morning the doors of the city are thrown 
open and on foot or in horse drawn chariot the 
Warriors go forth to battle and mock their ene- 
mies from behind their iron masks 


(b) we cannot steer our 
sistless current bu 
behave decently t 


drifting raft nor stem the re- 
t we have it in our power to 
o share the meagre stock of 
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victuals fairly as long as they last to take the 
good and evil as it comes and even to hope if we i 
choose to do so for a fair haven 


(c) aunt esther was right there and that parthian shaft 
she had let fly at a venture i see that it is the 
poet who is the favourite had also food for 
thought in it 


(d) besides he had always something amusing to say 
that lessened our toil and was at once so out of 
the way and yet so sensible that i loved laughed 
at and pitied him 


- No. 3 


‘Punctuate the following passages, inserting capital let- 
ters where necessary: 


(a) before this remonstrance was finished maggie was 
already out of hearing making her way towards 
the great attic that ran under the old high 
pitched roof shaking the water from her black 
locks as she ran like a skye terrier escaped from 
his bath 


(b) so we saunter towards the holy land till one day 
the sun shall shine more brightly than ever he 
has done shall perchance shine into our minds 
and hearts and light up our whole lives with a 
great awakening light as warm and serene and 
golden as on a bankside in autumn 


(cì there is a lane opened through the thicket so broad 
in some places that you can pass along side by 
side in some so narrow the shrubs are forever 
encroaching that you ought if you can to go on 
first and held back the bough of the rose tree 


(d) the river was passed and at the close of a toilsome 
days march the army long after sunset took up its 
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quarters in a grove of mango trees near plassey 
within a mile of the enemy 


II 


(Questions Set at the University of London General 


School and General Certificate of Education Examina- 
tions) 


1. (a) Rewrite the following in more connected form, 
with correct punctuation: 


‘Heads, heads—take care of your heads,’ cried the 
loquacious stranger. ‘Terrible place—dangerous—- 
other day—five children—mother—tall lady—eating 
sandwiches—forgot the arch—crash—knock—children 
look round—mother’s head off—sandwich in her hand 
—no mouth to put it in’ 


(b) Change the punctuation of each of the following 
Sentences so as to give one other meaning, and point out 


the difference in meaning produced by the change in 
punctuation: 


(i) The heckler said the chairman should keep his 
mouth shut. 

(ii) When did you arrange to meet him on Saturday 
evening? 


2. Punctuate the following passage, inserti 1l - 
sary capitals; PETRE e 


from all the harges the usual punt loads of young men 


Were being ferried across to the towin 
g path young 
men naked of knee armed with rattles post horns motor 
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hooters gongs and other instruments of clangour though 
zuleika filled their thoughts they hurried along the 
towing path as by custom to the starting point she 
meanwhile had not taken her eyes off the dukes profile 
nor had she dared for fear of disappointment to ask 
him just what he meant all these men he repeated 
dreamily will be coy of your advances 


3 Punctuate the following, and insert all necessary 
capitals: 


we too dull our understandings with trifles fill the 
heavenly spaces with phantoms waste the heavenly 
time with hurry when i trouble myself over a trifle 
even a trifle confessed the loss of some little article 
say spurring my memory and hunting the house not 
from immediate need but from dislike of loss when a 
book has been borrowed of me and not returned and i 
have forgotten the borrower and fret over the missing 
volume is it not time i lost a few things when i care 
for them so unreasonably 


4, Complete the punctuation of the following passage, 
inserting all necessary capitals: 


of all the heroes of the ancient world none not even 
caesar himself stands out like alexander none changed 
so profoundly the ideals of men whether they thought 
of the government of states or the government of the 
universe of peoples men nature or god the first thing 
is to realize how great were the changes he made and 
how he made them and then comes the far harder 
question what sort of man he was he who did all this 
it is not enough to make a list of his qualities good or 
bad as if in a schoolboys report for when you have 
added together all the good qualities you find in such 
aman what are you going to do with his defects 


£ 


> 


` 
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graph the foll 


3 


5. Punctuate the following sentences and insert the 


necessary capitals: 


(i) taking the old french manuscript in my hand i 
asked my friends father what its value might 
he five perhaps six hundred pounds he replied 


how proud we should be to possess it if it were 
ours 


, (ü) lord norbury then popularly known as the hang- 
ing judge was once travelling by coach in the 
company of john parsons happening to pass 
a gibbet norbury with a chuckle said to his 
fellow traveller my dear parsons where would 
you be now if that gallows had its due riding 


alone my lord was the well deserved re- 
joinder 


6. Punctuate, supply the necessary capitals, and para- 


graph the following passage: 


a lady from england staying with some friends in 
ireland thought to try her hand on the natives of lime- 


T. Punctuate, Supply the necessary capitals, and para- 


owing passage: 


za here it is said silver we want the treasure and 
well have it thats our point you would just as soon 
Save your lives i reckon and thats yours you have a 


—— = = 
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chart havent you thats as may be replied the captain 
oh well you have i know that returned long john you 
neednt be so husky with a man there aint a particle of 
service in that i never meant you no harm myself that 
wont do with me my man interrupted the captain we 
know exactly what you meant to do and we dont care 
for now you see you cant do it and the captain looked 
at him calmly and proceeded to fill a pipe 


8. Punctuate, supply the necessary capitals, and para- 
graph the following passage: 


electioneering as we should of course expect has always 
been a fruitful soil for repartee charles burleigh in the 
middle of an eloquent denunciation of slavery was 
struck in the face by a well aimed and very bad egg 
doesnt that prove he said calmly producing his hand- 
kerchief and wiping his face what i have always main- 
tained that pro slavery arguments are always unsound 
now my friends said a whig candidate on another 
occasion making a last effort to arouse his hearers 
enthusiasm what do we need to carry this constituency 
by the biggest majority in our partys history another 
candidate sir yelled a voice from the back of the hall 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


‘ENGLISH COMPOSITION? is our old friend ‘Essay-writing 
under another name. Some years ago it was pointed out 
that students did not write ‘Essays,’ but merely ‘Com- 
positions,’ the essay proper being a literary form far be- 
yond them. It was therefore decided to avoid the offend- 
ing name in future, and to ask students to write some- 
thing other than an essay. Not of course that it made 
the slightest difference. Young people went on writing 
exactly the same kind of thing as before, although it 
must be confessed that it was not very much like an 
Essay; so let us follow the example of the examiners 
and call it ‘English Composition.’ 

English Composition, then, is the most important part 
of the work in English, and carries the highest marks in 
the G.C.E. English Examination! Five or six subjects 
are set, and the candidate has to write on any one of 
them. The time allowed for this is usually 1 hour; but 
one examining body (London) allows only 45 minutes, 
while another (Cambridge) allows 1} hours. Be sure 
therefore to ascertain the time allowed in your case, so 


that you can 


: Practise writing your composition in that 
time. Otherwise you may find yourself in difficulties. 


Choosing a Subject... 


Here EE listo ‘Subjects such as might be set at any 
G.C.E;, xamination in English: 


1. Describe the most exciting incident you have ever 
Ke or read about. 


2 


Write letter to your headmaster 
asking permission to hold a for 
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or headmistress 
m-party, and set- 


- 
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ting out the proposed programme and the ar- 
rangements to carry it out. 


Autumn in the Garden 


4. Discuss the ways in which your life at school has 
prepared you for life in the world outside, and 
suggest how the training might have been im- 
proved. 


5. Colonisation 


Write a composition giving your reasons why you 
would or would not like either to take up the 
trade or profession of your father, or to settle 
down for the rest of your life in the district in 
which you live. 


So there you are, sitting at your desk in the examina- 
tion room, anxiously scanning the question paper con- 
taining the subjects set. How are you to make your 
choice? The answer generally given is that you should 
choose the subject of which you know most; and that 
advice is usually sound. But suppose it seems to you 
that there is no subject of which you know ‘most,’ or 
indeed of which you know anything at all. Well, you 
must write on something, so the only thing you can do 
is to go through the list of subjects again and consider 
whether they are all as hopeless as you imagine. 

‘Colonisation’ clearly is, you decide; for it is an abstract 
subject and you remember once writing a composition of 
this kind and becoming bogged down before you had got 
half-way through it. So that won’t do. Then there is 
‘Autumn in the Garden.’ Yes, this may be a ‘possible’; 
but you really know very little about gardening, either 
in autumn or in any other season of the year. You have 
some vague ideas about the glorious tints and hues of 
autumn, and everything hastening to its winter sleep 
But that is all. i 
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Then there is the one about writing to your head- 
master or headmistress, asking permission to hold a form- 
party. Rather dry, but not quite hopeless perhaps. 
Again, ‘Write a composition giving your reasons. . . : 
You never were good at giving reasons; so that one is 
out too. As for discussing ‘the ways in which your life 
at school has prepared you for life in the world outside, 
and suggesting ‘how the training might have been im- 
proved,’ you have your own private views on the mat- 
ter, which might not be acceptable to the examiner; and 
that subject too goes by the board. Hence the only sub- 


ject remaining is the ‘Exciting Incident,’ and you are not 
very happy even about that, 


We here have an illustration of the casual manner in 
which a subject can be rejected, as most of the subjects 
that the candidate declares he cannot touch are actually 
Well within the range of his experience. But he over- 
looks all this, airily dismissing one subject after another 
for some wholly unconvincing reasons, while all the time 
he has enough material to write a reasonably good com- 
Position on almost any of them, if he would only consider 
how to make the best use of his material. 


Making Notes 


Take, for example, 


subject was abandoned 
have been? 


almost any st 


‘Autumn in the Garden.’ This 
without a struggle. But need it 
Here are some ideas that might occur to 
udent, after a little reflection: 

Autumn hues—Flowers and plants—Trees—A pples— 
Birds—Bees—Fall of the leaf—Weather—Digging — 
Pruning—Planting — Bonfires — Planning — Season of 
Preparation—Tortoise and hedgehog: hibernation— 
Autumn season of contrasts: maturity and decay— 
Shorter days—All called in to help—Sawing and chop- 


Ping wood for the winter—Cleaning tools—At length 
all is finished—Garden waits. 
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Preparing an Outline 

These details have been jotted down in any order, just 
as they might occur to a candidate. The next thing is to 
make an outline; in other words, to arrange the details 
in their proper sequence, so that the composition shall 
have the requisite unity and coherence. Here is the out- 
line, with some further details added: 


AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN 


1. Autumn a season of contrast in the garden: matu- 
rity and decay. The fall of the leaf. 


2. Meanwhile, much to observe and to enjoy. Tints 
and hues of shrubs and trees; the autumn flow-- 
ers (dahlias, chrysanthemums, red-hot pokers, 
Michaelmas daisies); bees; birds (tits, robins, 
blackbirds); the apple-harvest. 


3. But there is another aspect of the picture. Autumn 
is also a season of preparation and hard work 
in the garden: digging, pruning, planting. Plan- 
ning and its uncertainties. ; 


4. As season advances, handicap of shorter days. Still- 
much work to do: hedges to clip, cabbages to 

: plant, potatoes to lift, logs to saw up, tools to be 
cleaned, bonfires to be made. Everyone called 

upon to help. 


5. All this labour at last comes to an end. Garden 
deserted. Tortoise and hedgehog settle down to: 
winter sleep. Rain, mists. frosts, The garden: 
waits. The earth begins to feel first faint stir- 
rings of life. So the garden will blossom again 
and once more renew its former glories, 
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These preliminaries should take about fifteen minutes 
in a composition for which an hour is allowed, and pro- 
portionately for a shorter or longer time-allowance. 


Writing the Composition j 

As we have now collected our material and put it into 
shape, the only thing that remains is to write the com- 
position. And here it is: : 


AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN 


Autumn is the season of the year when a garden is 
at its grandest and saddest; at its grandest because it 
has then reached a golden maturity, and at its saddest 
because those golden days will so soon pass away. 

But the time is not yet; and meanwhile there is much 
to observe and to enjoy: the infinitely varied tints and 
hues of the shrubs and trees; the autumn flowers, above 
all the dahlia, the chrysanthemum, and the flame-flower 
or red-hot poker, still gloriously blooming in the garden; 
the bees drawing from the Michaelmas daisies the last 
nectar of the year; the lovely little tits that practise their 
incredible gymnastics, hanging from the slender bough 
of a silver birch; the bold, perky robin; the stately 
blackbird, that prima donna of the woods, now strangely 
silent, except for the ‘pink, pink’ of the alarm-note rising 
to a chattering shriek; the gathering in of the apple- 
harvest, when the season of mellow fruitfulness fills all 
fruits with ripeness to the core; and the tenuous mists 
that creep up and throw a veil of enchantment over even 
the most commonplace features of the garden. 

But that is only one point of view. There is another; 
for autumn is also a season of preparation and hard work 
— Planting, pruning, and digging; lots and lots of dig- 
Sing. None of your fancy work, with a fork; but the 
teal thing, with a heavy spade, and large clods of earth 
flying in all directions. Pruning is of even greater im- 
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portance, as upon the skilful cutting away of superfluous 
branches and other useless growth so much depends; it 
may mean all the difference between success and failure. 
As regards planting, this is obviously the most important 
item of all—unless of course you include planning, as 
you really should. But planning has all the charm of 
the unexpected, for, as the poet tells us: 


The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley. 


Flowers that you plant in one part of the garden un- 
accountably appear in quite another, the colour effects 
you counted upon are not at all what you anticipated, 
and some of your choicest blooms are ruined by the de- 
fiant depredations of cats. 

As the season advances, the days grow shorter, and 
this is something of a handicap; for there is still much 
to do: hedges to clip, ‘spring’ cabbages to plant, potatoes 
to lift, logs to saw up for the winter, garden tools to clean 
before they are put away until the spring, and bonfires 
to make of all the remaining rubbish. Everyone is called 
upon to help; for help is badly needed. 

At length all this labour of general clearance and un- 
ceasing preparation draws to an end, and the garden lies 
deserted. The tortoise and the hedgehog settle down to 
their long winter sleep. The rain falls, the mists rise, 
the frost comes. And the garden waits; for man can do 
no more. But Nature herself is now at work, and the 
earth begins to feel the first faint stirrings of life, so 
that in the fulness of time the garden will blossom again 
and return once more to its former glories. 


This composition is, of course, not without its faults 
The treatment, for instance, is somewhat conventional. 
there are certain unnecessary repetitions, and there a 
one positive mistake. It is the cock blackbird that is the 
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songster; the female does not sing, although the reference 
to the ‘prima donna of the woods’ might seem to suggest 
that she does. : 

However, we are here concerned mainly with the sub- 
ject-matter, and the example given will serve to show 
you that an acceptable composition can be written by a 
student who begins by thinking that he knows little or 
nothing about the subject and ends by finding that he 
knows a good deal more than he supposed. 

But what if you are one of those students who know a 
good deal less than they supposed, and, when writing a 
composition, are habitually at a loss for ‘something to 
say’? What can be done to help you then? 

Well, ‘Reading maketh a full man,’ Bacon tells us, and 
consequently you should read as much good literature as 
Possible; for that is the surest way to gather in the re- 
quisite material for your compositions. Unfortunately 
it is also rather a lengthy way, and your time is limited. 
Hence why not try a little intelligent anticipation? This 
does not mean that you are at all likely to get a subject 
that you have’ hopefully prepared in advance. But there 
are certain kinds of subjects that occur more frequently 


than others, and you might possibly get one of those. 
Such include: 


1. Current Events. These will naturally be changing 


all the time, so examples cannot be given here; 
but you should keep up to date by reading a 


good newspaper, especially some of the leading 
articles it contains. 


wv 


Science. Some recent scientific discoveries, The 


menace of science, Science without conscience is 


the ruin of a people, Does the hydrogen bomb 
mean the end of civilisation? 


Radio and Television. Radio as an aid to educa- 
tion, School broadcasts, Will television kill the 


=i 


Style 
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cinema? Recent radio and television develop- 
ments. 


History. If you take History at school you will 
have at your disposal plenty of material for com- 
positions on historical subjects. 

Was the loss of our American colonies a good or a 
pad thing? Napoleon, Marlborough, Nelson, 
The Gunpowder Plot, The effect of geographical 
conditions on the history of a country, The 
Armada. 


Aviation. Recent developments in aviation, Has 
flying been a curse or a blessing to mankind? 


Literature. The fascination of a good thriller, 
Science fiction, Real life adventure stories, Is 
the novel doomed? 

Sport. Ice hockey, The Cup Final, Tennis at Wim- 
bledon, Test matches, The Olympic Games, 
Should football pools be made illegal? 


Stock Subjects. Market-day in a country town, A 
railway bookstall, A busy railway station, A 
hedgerow in spring, Popular superstitions, 
Camping-out, Private theatricals, Wild flowers, 
School punishments, The occupation in which 
you take most pleasure, A visit to an exhibition, 
Your favourite film, Your favourite novel, A 
comparison of town and country life, The town 
in which you live, Bores, Inventions of the 
future, Your ideal friend, The best day in your 
life, My pet aversion. 


As regards style, if you try to write simply, clearly, and 


naturally, you will not go far wrong. It is no good 
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attempting to be elaborate and pretentious, because you 
will not achieve anything unusual; not at this stage, at 
all events. Style is a person’s particular and individual 
way of looking at things; so, when writing, be yourself. 

So far so good. Nevertheless the results are not 
always satisfactory, as the General Certificate examiners 
in English frequently express their concern at the poor 
quality of the work done by many candidates. Spelling, 
we are told, is generally atrocious. Acknowledged 
masterpieces of English Prose are discussed in strings 
of incoherent clauses. Singular subjects have plural 
verbs, plural subjects have singular or none. Participles 
are by preference misrelated or unrelated. The slick 
cliché and the slang phrase are rife. 


Having regard to these remarks you should carefully 
note the following points: 


1. Choose, as a general rule, the subject of which you 
know most. If, however, you are weak in English, avoid 
abstract subjects. You will find that narrative and des- 
criptive subjects are more manageable. 


2. Carefully plan out your composition, first jotting 
down your ideas just as they occur to you, and then 


arranging them in logical order, as shown in the example 
given. 


3. Divide your composition into suitable paragraphs, 


devoting a Separate paragraph to each main division of 
the subject, 


4, The beginning and the end of a composition are 
of special importance, as a good beginning puts the reader 
into a pleasantly receptive frame of mind, and induces 
him to read on, while a good ending rounds off the whole 


composition, and makes the reader fee] well satisfied with 
what he has read. 
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5. Keep to the point. ‘In subject after subject,’ say 
the examiners, ‘the candidates answered, not the ques- 
tion which had been set but the question they thought 
had been set, or they would like to have been set.’ 


6. Aim at writing clear and simple English. Avoid 
slang, colloquialisms, clichés, and hackneyed quotations. 


7. Try to find the right word to express your exact 
meaning. 


8. Do not write in the first person unless the subject 
is one that obviously demands it. 


9. Examiners constantly complain of candidates’ bad 
handwriting, much of which, they say, is scarcely legible. 
The examiners protest that ‘they can seldom, have been 
presented with more scripts that were grossly, many of 
them wantonly, illegible.’ See to it that your own hand- 
writing is legible. 


10. Spelling is another weak spot. Here are fifty 
words very frequently mis-spelt: 


receive, agreeable, amiable, separate, harass, embarrass, 
accommodation, scissors, fuchsia, proceed, precede, 
surprise, buses, eighth, ninth, fourteen, forty, paralleled, 
sergeant, terrific, acquiesce, tattoo, crystal, committee, 
mistletoe, courtesy, colander, assassin, desiccated, vilify, 
allotment, yacht, broccoli, freight, heresy, arid, torpedo, 
nickname, knick-knack, fiasco, liqueur, dependent, 
phthisis, gramophone, dahlia, icicle, dyspepsia, tenden- 
cy, schism, longitude. 


11. Be on your guard against grammatical errors, 
particularly the following: 


Non-agreement of Verb and Subject, Wrong Case after. 
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the Verb ‘to be,’ Nominative instead of Accusative after 
Transitive Verbs, Interrogative Pronoun in Wrong 
Case, the Unrelated Participle, the Split Infinitive, 
‘Less’ for ‘Fewer,’ Wrong Sequence of Tenses, ‘Be- 
tween you and I,’ ‘Different to,’ ‘Between each,’ ‘Cen- 
tre round,’ for ‘Centre on’ or ‘Centre in, ‘Without’ for 


‘Unless,’ Preposition at end of Sentence, ‘Like’ wrong- 
ly used as a Conjunction. 


12. Correct punctuation is a great aid to clearness of 
expression. If you know the rules for the use of the full 


stop, the comma, the semicolon, and the question mark, 
you cannot go far wrong. 


13. Study some good prose works as models. 


14, Always revise your work, and try to improve it 
n any way you can. 


15. The question is often asked, ‘What length should 
a composition be?’ According to one examining body 

© Composition should be ‘of reasonable length.’ Another 
asks for abo 
500 to 600 words. Perhaps 500 words is a ‘reasonable 
length,’ if the time allowed is an hour. But always re- 
member that quality is more important than quantity. 
_16. As to how the total time allowed for the composi- 
tion should be divided up—if the time allowed is an hour, 


the preliminary work should take ten to fifteen minutes, 


writing the composition thirty-five to forty minutes, and 
the revisi 


on five to ten minutes. 


ut ‘three or four pages,’ and another suggests ` 
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SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION 


(Subjects Set at the University of London General 
School and General Certificate of Education Examina- 
tions) 


1. A relative or a friend of your father has offered you 
employment on leaving school. Write a tactful 
Jetter declining the offer and giving your rea- 
sons for wishing to take up a different career. 


w 


A friend has met with an accident while on a walk- 
ing tour with you. Write an account of what 
you did in this emergency. 


3. What foreign country would you most like to visit? 
Describe what you would expect to see or do 
there, and how it would differ from what you 
see or do at home. 


4, Describe how you would plan and lay out a new 
garden. 


Write an account of your last visit to the dentist. 
Relate the story of a quarrel and its results. 


The importance of trifles. 


oe Ss Cae 


Describe an educational outing in which you have 
recently taken part. 


9. Describe the most pleasant (or unpleasant) expe- 
rience you have ever had. 


10. Describe a typical evening spent at your favourite 
hobby or spare-time occupation. 


11. ‘A garden is the purest of human pleasures.’ Write 
on this topic (you may disagree if you wish). 


12: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


aie 


18. 


19i 


20. 
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‘Tt is a disadvantage to be an only child’ Justify 
or criticise this statement. 


Describe two familiar modern advertisements, and 


state why you consider them effective or in- 
effective. 


‘Those were the days. Write a defence of your 
Own times in reply to an elderly person who is 
fond of quoting these words. 


‘There are two ways of enjoying the possession of 
a bicycle; you may ride it, or you may take it 
to pieces, and put it together again; but the one 
pleasure excludes the other.’ Do you agree with 
this statement? If so, explain your reasons; if 


not, describe how these pleasures may be com- 
bined. 


You have gone out with a party for a day’s picnic 
in the country. On arriving at a place suitable 
for a meal, you unpack the food, and the rain 
begins to fall heavily. Tell the story of what 
happened after that. 


Do you think it is a good idea to continue the ob- 
Servance of November 5th so long after the event 
that it commemorates? Give your reasons. 


‘Holidays—the only kind of cake that makes bread 
taste better afterwards.’ Develop this view, or 
criticise it. 

Discuss the amount of pocket money that a boy or 
girl of your age should receive, and the uses to 
which it might fairly be put. Do you yourself 
eral sufficient allowance, all things consider- 
ed? 

Write an account of 


your most humiliating ex- 
perience, j 


- 
| 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


28. 


29, 
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Write a debating speech for or against the motion, 
‘That secondary education has become too 
specialised.’ 


Write an autobiographical account of a day in the 
life of a cow. 


Write a reply to an elderly person’s complaint of 
a lack of good manners in young people of today. 


Which do you prefer, American films or British 
films? Give reasons for your preference, with 
illustrations from actual films. 


Write a character sketch of a sportsman (or sports- 
woman) whom you admire, bringing out the 
qualities you consider desirable in such a per- 


son. 


‘My thoughts on leaving school.’ Write on this 
topic. 
Which do you prefer: to take part in a game your- 


self, or to watch others who play it far better? 
Give a full account of your reasons. 


A foreign friend writes telling you that he (or 
she) is thinking of coming to settle in this coun- 
try. Write a letter in reply, explaining why 
you think either that he would be happy here, 
or that he might regret his decision. 


Do you consider it desirable that boys should know 
how to cook and that girls should know how to 
use simple tools? 


Suppose you are leaving school this term, and that 
the Governors and Staff have invited you and 
your form to supper on your last evening. Com- 
pose a speech suitable for the occasion, saying 
appropriate good-byes to the Staff, and to your 
own friends who are remaining. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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Give your views on Sunday and the best way to 
spend it. 


Discuss one important world problem or national 
problem of today. 


Why do you like or detest examinations? 
Write a short composition on ‘Shadows.’ 


‘School summer holidays are much too long? Give 


your reasons for agreeing or disagreeing with 
this statement. : 


Write your impressions of a popular seaside beach 

in August, 

Which man or woman (in fact or in fiction) do you 

most admire, and why? 

Kither state in which branch of the services you 
would prefer to do your national service train- 
ing, and why, or state, with reasons, whether 
you consider that the period of compulsory 
national service training should apply to young 
Women as well as to young men, 


Do you think School Broadcasts have any value, 


apart from their being entertaining? Give your 
reasons fully. 


Describe your school magazine, and suggest -ways 
in which you think it might be improved. 


Would you prefer to have a 


} ‘safe’ or ‘adventurous’ 
job when you leave school 


? Give your reasons. 


Write a narrative to exemplify the 


: proverb ‘Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way? S 


* 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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Give your views on School Prizes or School Punish- 


ments. 


Give your reasons why you would (or would not) 
like to become a detective or a nurse. 


Write a short composition on ‘Boredom, and the 
best ways to avoid it or overcome it.’ 


‘Pictures are taking the place of books.’ Discuss 
this statement, giving your views as to whether 
this is a good thing or a bad thing. 


Which kind of summer holidays do you prefer, and 
why? 


‘The application of science to entertainment has 
made us lazy.’ Do you agree or disagree? 


Does it matter how well England does in the Olym- 
pic Games? 


Write a short composition on ‘Building castles in 
the air.’ 


CHAPTER SIX 
LETTER-WRITING 


THERE Is one kind of composition with which everyone 
is more or less familiar, and that is Letter-writing. We 
all have to write letters to relatives and friends from our 
early youth onwards, and it might consequently be ex- 
pected that, with all this practice, we should write them 
tolerably well. But the truth is that most letters are 
very indifferently written, and could certainly be a great 
deal better than they are. 


Two Kinds of Letters 
Letters are of two main kinds: 


1. Private letters 
2. Business letters 


Private Letters 

Private letters are those friendly and informal letters 
Which we write to people we know personally, and which 
are usually concerned with intimate little happenings to 
ourselves and our immediate circle. Such letters should 
therefore be easy and natural in style, although at the 
Same time this ease and naturalness should not be allowed 
to degenerate into careless, ungrammatical English, and 
an excess of transatlantic slang. In the words of Polonius, 
‘Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar’. Colloquial- 
isms, however, are not only permissible but desirable, 
or we should write very much as we speak. 


Business Letters : 


usiness letters are written with a practical purpose, 

and compared with private letters are more formal in 

tone. They almost invariably relate to some business 
64 
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matter or commercial transaction, and should therefore 
be strictly to the point. Moreover, what is even more 
important, the meaning of everything in the letter should 
be absolutely clear, as otherwise much trouble, and even 
prolonged litigation, may result. 

There is no special kind of English in which business 
letters must be written. On the contrary, so-called 
‘Business English’ should be studiously avoided—ult., 
prox., inst., yours of even date, yours to hand, for 
example. These and similar terms are wholly unneces- 
sary and are not now used by good business firms. 


The Parts of a Letter 
A letter is usually made up of the following parts: 


1. The Heading. This consists of the writer’s address, 
and is placed at the top right-hand corner of the sheet. 
In a business letter, when the letter-head is printed, the 
name of the firm is also included. 


2, The Date. The date is put directly below the head- 
ing, and should be written in the form: ist June, 1956, 
and not 1/6/56, or 1-6-56. 


3. The Address. This consists of the name and address 
of the person or firm to whom the letter is to be sent, 
and forms part of a business letter only. It should be 
placed on the left-hand side of the sheet just above the 
salutation. 

In addressing an envelope never put Mr. before the 
name of an individual person, and Esq. after it; as Mr. 
A. Clarke, Esq. Write, either Mr. A. Clarke, or A. Clarke, 
Esq. It is a convention to address professional men as 


Esq. « 


4, The Salutation. The salutation should be in keép- 
ing with the degree of intimacy of the correspondents. 
When you are writing to relatives or friends, put Dear 
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Charles, Dear Mary, Dear Uncle Richard, etc.; when to 
an acquaintance or comparative stranger, put Dear Mr. 
Clarke, etc.; when you are writing a business letter, put 
Dear Sir, Dear Sirs, or Gentlemen (but not Dear Gentle- 
men). The salutation should be put on the left-hand 
side of the sheet, and a little lower than the address. 


5. The Body. This is the main part of the letter, and 
should begin a little below the salutation. It should be 


carefully’ paragraphed and punctuated, and written in. 


clear and simple English. But something has already 
been said about this in the opening paragraphs of the 
chapter. 


6. The Complimentary Close. The close should be in 
harmony with the salutation. To relatives, Your affec- 
tionate son, nephew, etc.; to friends, Yours sincerely, or 
Yours very sincerely; to strangers, acquaintances, and 
business connections, Yours faithfully, or Yours truly. 


7. The Signature. It is important that the signature 
should be legible. As to the exact form it should take— 
when you are writing to relatives and intimate friends, 
use your Christian name only; but when writing to 


acquaintances and strangers and business connections, 


use both your Christian and your surname. 


8. In a business letter a reference number is usually 
placed near the top of the sheet and on the left-hand 
side; while at the bottom of the sheet appear the initials 
of the dictator and of the typist. 


Specimen Business Letter 


The following is an example of a business letter, in 
which these various points can be studied: 


~—_— 
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RADIO REPAIRS LIMITED 


17, Gage Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
15th October, 1956. 


_E. Gretton, Esq., 
d 8, Meadow Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Dear Sir, 


We have now had an opportunity of examining your 
radoigram, and we find that there is a good deal out of 
order. The chief items are the following: 


The condenser is burnt out. 

The automatic changer is defective. 
“The volume control is faulty. 

Two valves need replacing. 


EEN p 


The cost of the necessary repairs, and of replacing the 
two valves, would be about £9 (nine pounds). 

À It is unfortunate that the repairs required are so ex- 
tensive, especially as the set was overhauled by us only 
a year ago; but we would point out that your radiogram 
must now be at least fifteen years old, and that conse- 
quently breakdowns of one kind or another are likely 
to occur with increasing frequency. 

Would you therefore care to consider the Possibility of 
purchasing a new set? We feel sure that this would be 
the most satisfactory course in the long run, and it is 
one that we strongly recommend. If you decide to follow 

| our advice, and can arrange to call in here at any time 
during our usual hours of business, we shall be very 
pleased to show you our latest models. 
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Meanwhile we await your further instructions. 


Yours faithfully, 
Radio Repairs Limited, 


Edward Notley. 
(Manager) 


EXERCISES 
I 


Write the kind of letter you would like to receive 
on your next birthday. 


Write the kind of letter you probably will receive. 


Write a letter to a friend, giving your impressions 
of the first television programme you have seen. 


Write a letter to your mother, telling her all about 
some new friend you have made. 


Write a letter to a cousin, describing your experi- 


ences at a holiday camp, where you have just 
stayed for a week. 


Write a letter to a friend, describing some unusual 
kind of journey you have made. 


Write a letter to the B.B.C., complaining that too 


much time, in their programmes, is devoted to 
sport. 


Write a reply from a correspondent who, in a later 


issue of the paper, maintains the opposite point 
of view. 


10. 
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Write a letter to a friend congratulating him on 
having passed an examination for which he had 
entered. 


Write a letter to a friend describing some amusing 
incident you have seen. 


II 


Writ® a letter applying for a post which you think 
you are qualified to fill. 


Give the firm’s reply, asking you to go and see them 
on a day and at a time they name. 


Write a letter to some responsible person, whom 
you know well, telling him that you are apply- 
ing for the post mentioned in No. 1, and asking 
him to give you a testimonial. 


Write a letter to a firm, complaining of the qua- 
lity of some article you have bought through the 
post. 


Write the firm’s reply. 


Write to a firm of Estate Agents, telling them that 
you wish to buy a house in the country, but 
within fifty miles of London, and asking them to 
let you know of any suitable properties they have 
on their books, 


Write a letter to a carpenter, asking him to put up 
some book-shelves you require. 


Write a letter to your next-door neighbour, com- 
plaining of the noise his wireless makes. 
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9. Write the next-door neighbour’s reply. 


t 
10. Write to a business firm, pointing out that an 


account they have sent you has already been 
settled. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
PRECIS-WRITING 
(INCLUDING REPORTED SPEECH) 


You wiz probably have found Précis-writing (or Sum- 
marising, as it is often called) a difficult subject, and it 
is certainly by no means an easy one; for it demands, 
among other things, close concentration of thought and 
the ability to distinguish between the essential and the 
inessential. Your difficulties, however, will be greatly 
reduced if you give due consideration to the following 
points: 


1. It is impossible to make a satisfactory précis of a 
passage until its meaning has been completely understood. 
First of all therefore read through the passage fairly 
quickly with the object of gathering its general sense, 
and of finding the central idea, i.e. the subject with which 
the passage deals. Incidentally this subject may well 
form the title of the précis. 


2. Then read over the passage again and, keeping the 
central idea carefully in mind, endeavour to select the 
facts that bear closely upon it. These facts, which can 
be either underlined in the original, or set down in the 
form of notes, will usually be the themes or topic sen- 
tences of paragraphs and the conclusions or inferences 
drawn. On the other hand, illustrations and examples 
are of small importance, and can generally be omitted. 


3. The next step, after you have selected your main 
facts, is to make a first draft of the précis. And it is here 
that you must pay special attention to one of the most 
important points of all in précis-writing—conciseness. 
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You will probably find that your first draft is far too long. 
You will then have to go overajt again, and condense it 
still further, If, however, you have included none but the 
essential facts, you will be unable to cut down the précis 
by omitting any of these. You will therefore have sto 
confine your efforts to condensing the language in which 
you have expressed the facts. A word, for instance, can 
often be substituted for a phrase, and even for a sentence, 


while sometimes a number of details can be summed up 
in a short general statement, 


4. Each part of the passage should be dealt with in 
Proportion to its relative importance. Thus it may be 
possible to condense one part only slightly, while another 
Part of equal length, but of minor importance (a part 
Containing a long illustration, for instance) can be re- 
duced to a few words. 


5. It is important that the various facts in the précis 
should be arranged in their right order. This will not as 
a rule present much difficulty, as the order to be followed 
will usually be the order of the original; but where the 

acts are not in their logical sequence they should be re- 
arranged accordingly. Further, you should introduce no 
ideas of your own, correct no mistakes that the original 


may contain, and make no criticism of the opinions 
expressed, 


6. The précis should not be a series of more or less 
disconnected facts loosely strung together, but a con- 
densed and remodelled version of the original, in which 
the central theme stands out clearly from the subordi- 
nate ideas which bear upon it; or, to put it in a different 


Way, in which every part of the précis contributes to a 
definite unity of impression. 


T. The finished 


précis should be a restatement in your 
Own words of the 


facts you have selected; that is to say, 


i 


i 
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generally speaking, the words of the original should not 


be used. Occasionally the original words may be found 
suitable, but more often their use is an indication that the 


substance of the piece has been imperfectly assimilated. 
—the précis should form one paragraph. 


8. Your précis should usually be written in Indirect 
or Reported Speech; that is, the kind of speech in which 
the words are given as reported by another person. Here 
is a brief reminder of the chief rules for turning a passage 
into Reported Speech: 


(a) All pronouns of the 1st and 2nd person are chang- 
ed to the 3rd; e.g. I becomes he or she, we be- 
comes they, etc. 


(b) Verbs in the present tense must be turned into 
' verbs in the past tense; e.g. are becomes were, 
has becomes had, may becomes might, etc. 


(c) Words expressing nearness or proximity are 
changed to words of remoteness; e.g. now be- 
comes then, this becomes that, to-day becomes 
that day, yesterday becomes the day before, ago 
becomes before, and thus becomes so. 


(d) Words of address, such as Sir, Mr. Chairman, ete., 
must be turned into an equivalent phrase, or, if 
unimportant, omitted. 


(e) Direct questions and direct commands must be 
turned into indirect questions and indirect com- 
mands, 


(f) When in your reported version there would be 
any doubt as to the noun to which a pronoun 
refers, repeat the noun. 


Here is an example: . 
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Question 


Turn the following passage into Reported Speech, be- 
ginning with the words, ‘The speaker said that’: 


About one-fifth of the whole body of British citizens 
may be regarded as pure Jacobins, on whom no argu- 
ment can have the slightest influence. They desire a 
change; they will have it if they can. This minority is 
great and formidable. I do not know whether, if I 
aimed at the total overthrow of a kingdom, I should 
wish to be encumbered with a larger body of partisans. 


The majority of the nation, the other four-fifths, is per- 
fectly sound. 


Answer 


The speaker said that about one-fifth of the whole 
body of British citizens might be regarded as pure 
Jacobins, on whom no argument could have the slight- - 
est influence. Those people desired a change; they 
would have it if they could. That minority was great 
and formidable. He did not know whether, if he aimed 
at the total overthrow of a kingdom, he would wish 
to be encumbered with a larger body of partisans. 


© majority of the nation, the other four-fifths, was 
perfectly sound, 


(In the Reported form, the changes made are shown 
in italics.) 


9. As regards the length; if you are asked to make a 
précis in a certain number of words, it is important that 
it should be of about the length prescribed. It should 
not be more than a few words out either way. 


Finally, the time taken to complete a précis of the kind 


usually set at the G.C.E. Examination should be about 
45 minutes, 


a a 
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Worked Examples 
The following are some worked examples, the most 
important facts in each piece being shown in italics: 


1. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 175 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title. 


An amusing incident occurred in Goldsmith’s last 
journey homeward from Edgeworthstown, where he 
was at school. His father’s house was about twenty 
miles distant; the road lay through a rough country, 
impassable for carriages. Goldsmith procured a horse 
for the journey, and a friend furnished him with a 
guinea for travelling expenses. He was but a stripling 
of sixteen, and being thus suddenly mounted on horse- 
back with money in his pocket, it is no wonder that his 
head was turned. He determined to play the man, and 
‘spend his money in independent traveller’s style. 

Accordingly, instead of pushing directly for home, 
he halted for the night at the little town of Ardagh, 
and accosting the first person that he met, inquired, 
with somewhat of a consequential air, for the best house 
in the place. Unluckily, the person he had accosted 
was a notorious wag, who was quartered in the family 
of one Mr. Featherstone, a gentleman of fortune. 
Amused with the self-consequence of the stripling, 
and willing to play off a practical joke at his expense, 
he directed him to what was literally the best house 
in the place, namely, the family! mansion of Mr. 
Featherstone. Goldsmith accordingly rode wp to what 
he supposed to be an inn, ordered his horse to be taken. 
to the stable, walked into the parlour, seated himself 
by the fire, and demanded what he could have for 
supper. On ordinary occasions he was diffident and 
even awkward in his manners, but here he was ‘at 
ease in his inn,’ and felt called upon to show his man- 
hood, and enact the experienced traveller. His person 
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was by no means calculated to play off his pretensions 
for he was short and thick, with a pock-marked face, 
and an air of carriage by no means of a distinguished 
cast. The owner of the house, however, soon discovered 
his whimsical mistake, and, being a man of humour, 
determined to indulge it, especially as he accidentally 
learned that this intruding guest was the son of an old 
acquaintance. 


Accordingly, Goldsmith was ‘fooled to the top of his 
bent,’ and permitted to have full sway throughout the 
evening. Never was schoolboy more elated. When 
Supper was served, he most condescendingly insisted 
that the landlord, his wife, and daughter, should par- 
take, and ordered a bottle of wine to crown the repast. 
His last flourish was on going to bed, when he gave 
Special orders to have a hot cake for breakfast. His 
confusion and dismay, on discovering the next morn- 
ing that he had been swaggering, in his free and easy 
way, in the house of a private gentleman, may be 
readily conceived. ` 


Précis 


Goldsmith’s Amusing Blunder 


When Goldsmith as a youth of sixteen was returning 
home from school at Edgeworthstown for the last time, 
he was the victim of an amusing hoax. Mounted on a 
hired horse and with a borrowed guinea in his pocket, 
he felt extraordinarily important; so that, instead of 
going straight home, he stopped for the night at the 

, little town of Ardagh, and asked for the best house in 
the place. The person he asked, amused by the youth’s 


wint was literally ‘the best house, the mansion of a 
i x Featherstone, a gentleman of means, with whom - 
e Was staying, Supposing that the house was an inn, 


I a ae 
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Goldsmith played the experienced traveller, swaggered 
about, and issued his orders in the grand manner. 
Mr. Featherstone, who soon saw his visitor’s mistake, 
and accidentally discovered that he was the son of an 
old acquaintance, resolved to keep up the joke, and 
Goldsmith went blissfully on.- Next morning, however, 
when he learned the truth, his confusion was complete. 


2. Summarise, in about 100 words, the following 


passage, using either direct or indirect speech, and 


assigning a short appropriate title. Count carefully the 
number of words you have used and write the number 


at the end of your-précis. 


In order that the events which we have to relate may 
be clearly understood, it may be desirable that we 
should advert to the causes which had for a time sus- 
pended the animation of both the great English parties. 

If, rejecting all that is merely accidental, we look at 
the essential characteristics of the Whig and the Tory, 
we may consider each of them as the representative of 
a great principle, essential to the welfare of nations. 
One is, in an especial manner, the guardian of liberty, 
and the other of order. One is the moving power, and 
the other the steadying power of the state. One is 
the sail, without which society would make no pro- 
gress, the other the ballast, without which there would 
be small safety in a tempest. But, during the forty-six 
years which followed the accession of the House of 
Hanover, these distinctive peculiarities seemed to be 
effaced. The Whig conceived that he could not better 
serve the cause of civil and religious freedom than by 
strenuously supporting the Protestant dynasty. The 
Tory conceived that he could not better prove his 
hatred of revolution than by attacking a government to 
which a revolution had given birth. Both came by 
degrees to attach more importance to the means than 
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to the end. Both were thrown into wnnatural situations; 
and both, like animals transported to an uncongenial. 
climate, languished and degenerated. The Tory, re- 
moved from the sunshine of the court, was as a camel 
in the snows_of Lapland. The Whig, basking in the 
rays of the royal favour, was as a reindeer in the sands 
of Arabia. 


Dante tells us that he saw, in Malebolge, a strange 
encounter between a human form and a serpent. The 
enemies, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood for a time 
staring at each other. A great cloud surrounded them, 
and then a wondérful metamorphosis began. Each 
creature was transfigured into the likeness of its anta- 
gonist. The serpent’s tail divided itself into two legs; 
the man’s legs intertwined themselves into a tail. The 
body of the serpent put forth arms; the arms of the 
man shrank into his body. At length the serpent stood 
up a man, and spake; the man sank down a serpent, 
and glided hissing away. Something like this was the 
transformation which befell the two English parties. 
Each gradually took the shape and colour of its foe, till 
at length the Tory rose erect the zealot of freedom, and 
the Whig crawled and licked the dust at the feet of 
power. Lord Macaulay 


Précis 


Causes of the Temporary Enfeeblement of the 
Whigs and Tories 


Macaulay said that during the forty-six years that 
followed the Hanoverian succession, the characteristics 
which distinguished the two great English political 
Parties had almost ceased to exist. The Whigs, who 
Were normally the champions of liberty and the ad- 
vocates of progress, became the supporters of the Pro- 
testant dynasty, while the Tories, who were essentially 
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staunch royalists and the advocates of order and mode- 
ration, attacked the government because it owed its 
origin to a Whig revolution. Thus the functions of 
the two parties had become almost reversed, and each 
finding itself in unnatural surroundings, gradually lost 
its vitality and force. _ [No. of words, 99] 


3. Summarise the following passage, reducing it to 
about 170 words, and assigning a short appropriate title: 


Sir Michael Sadler said he joined with them in ex- 
pressing thankfulness that there had been no period in 
the history of civilisation in which so many skilled and 
devoted teachers, so many public-spirited and far- 
sighted men and women in every walk of life, had 
realised so vividly that in an education which attuned 
the spirit of man to what was really the end of life, lay 
one of the secrets not only of human welfare but of 
human progress. They might well be struck with awe 
at the thought that they were living in an epoch when 
that vast attempt in one way or another to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for the whole of great populations 
must become one of the four or five cardinal and most 
striking things of human thought and effort. The 
scale on which the work was being done was colossal. 
It was beginning to stand out as one of the greatest 
questions that faced, not simply the expert, not simply 
the responsible statesman, but the forward-looking man 
and woman in every rank of life. 

Referring to what he called the shadow sides of the 
problem, Sir Michael Sadler said that in England they 
gratefully and joyfully realised that the tide of real 
progress towards freedom had advanced, but there 
were clouds massing on the horizon. He submitted that 
any proposal to abolish examinations was not a tenable 
proposition when they considered the scale on which 
modern education was conducted and the vast amount 
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of public money expended on its maintenance. In 
England they had great cause for confidence in the 
right kind of examination, and they were proud to think 
that the whole of our elaborate system of public ex- 
amination was stainless in point of honour. 

His own strong feeling was that as soon as the child 
came out of the earliest stages of education the shadow 
of examination fell balefully wpon our educational 
ideas, although some children were spared it longer 
than others. He did not feel happy in the kind of cur- 
riculum which clever little boys—and, still more, little 
boys less clever—were subjected to in preparation for 
school examinations in public schools. He did not feel 
happy in regard to some of the girls, whose interests 
and faculties lay a little more on the constructive and 
artistic sides of life than, say, the mathematical. He 
did not feel happy about what boys who must get 
scholarships to come to Oxford had got to pass through 
within two years of the time when they came up to the 
University for examination. He was not at all sure 
that for all the undergraduates of that University the 
discipline, noble as it was, was a discipline which 
educed from them that eager, persistent spirit for hard 
work which was absolutely essential for national wel- 
fare. Therefore he rejoiced that a great American 
foundation had designed to conduct in France, Ger- 
many, England, and Scotland a searching inquiry into 
the technique of the present methods of examination. 


Précis 


The Present Examination System in relation 
to the True Aims of Education 


„Sir Michael Sadler said that nowadays most far- 
sighted people realised that the progress and welfare 
of mankind depended upon the provision of a wisely 
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conceived education for the whole nation. To educate 
huge populations was a great problem, and one with 
which every thinking person was concerned. But 
although England had done much, there were still 
difficulties to be faced. One of these was the vexed 
question of examinations. He thought that in view 
of the magnitude and cost of education in this country, 
and of the well-deserved confidence with which the 
English people regarded examinations of the right 
kind, it was not desirable that examinations should be 
abolished. But he could not help doubting whether in 
our public schools and our older universities the true 
aims of education were not being seriously deflected by 
the exigencies of the prevailing examination system. 
He therefore welcomed the close inquiry which a great 
American foundation was to make into the present 
methods of examination in this and some other coun- 
tries. 


EXERCISES IN PRECIS-WRITING 


1. Summarise the following passage, reducing it to 
150 words, and assigning a short appropriate title. You 
are advised to devote about 15 minutes to reading the 
passage, and about 30 minutes to writing the précis. 
Count the number of words you use, and write the num- 
ber at the end of your précis. You are asked to be spe- 
cially accurate in this: 


I have no patience with the theory occasionally ex- 
pressed, and often implied, especially in tales written 
to teach children to be good, that babies are born pretty 
much alike; and that the only factors in creating differ- 
ences between boy and boy, and man and man, are 
steady application and moral effort. The experiences 
of the nursery, the school, the university, and of pro- 
fessional careers, are a chain of proofs to the contrary. 


6 
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Baceomledee freely the great power of education, the 
luence of the home and of friends, in developing the 
active powers of the mind, just as I acknowledge the 
effect of use in developing the muscles of a blacksmith’s 
arm, and no further. Let the blacksmith labour as 
he will, he will find there are certain feats beyond his 
power that are well within the strength of a man of 
herculean make, even though the latter be a bank- 
clerk, 

f Everybody who has trained himself in physical exer- 
cises discovers the extent of his physical powers to a 
nicety. When he begins to walk, to row, or to run, 
he finds to his great delight that his muscles streng- 
then, and his endurance of fatigue increases day after 
day. So long as he is a novice, he perhaps flatters 
himself there is hardly an assignable limit to his physi- 
cal education; but the daily gain is soon discovered to 
diminish, and at last it vanishes altogether. His maxi- 
mum performance becomes a rigidly determinate 
quantity. He learns to an inch how high or How far 
he can jump, when he has attained the highest state 
of training. There is a definite limit to the muscular 
powers of every man, which he cannot by any educa- 
tion or exertion overpass. 

Every student has had the same experience of the 
working of his mental powers. The eager boy, when 
first he goes to school and encounters intellectual diffi- 
culties, is astonished at his progress. He glories in the 
newly developed mental grip and growing capacity for 
application, and, it may be, fondly believes it to be 
within his reach to become one of the heroes who have 
left their mark upon the history of the world.’ The 
years go by, he competes in the examinations of school 
and college, over and over again with his fellows, and 
soon finds his place among them. He knows he can 
beat such and such of his competitors; that there-are 
Some with whom he runs on equal terms, and others 
Whose intellectual feats he cannot even approach. In A F 


K 
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after life, he learns precisely of what performances he 
is capable, and what other enterprises lie beyond his 
compass. When he reaches maturity, he is confident 
only within certain limits, and knows, or ought to know, 
himself just as he is probably judged of by the world, 
with all his unmistakable weakness and all his un- 
deniable strength. He limits his undertakings to 
matters below the level of his reach, and finds true 
moral repose in an honest conviction that he is engaged 
in as much good work as his nature has rendered him 
capable of performing. 3 


2. Summarise the following passage in about 140 
words: 


Remember that the aim of your discipline should be 
to produce a self-governing being; not to produce a 
being to be governed by others. Were your children 
fated to pass their lives as slaves, you could not too 
much accustom them to slavery during their childhood; 
but as they are by-and-by to be free men, with no one 
to control their daily conduct, you cannot too much 
accustom them to self-control while they are still under 
your eye. This it is which makes the system of dis- 
cipline by natural consequences so specially appropriate 
to the social state which we in England have now 
reached. In feudal times, when one of the chief evils 
the citizen had to fear was the anger of his superiors, 
it was well that during childhood, parental vengeance 
should be a chief means of government. But now that 
the citizen has little to fear from any one—now that 
the good or evil which he experiences is mainly that 
which in the order of things results from his owm 
conduct, he should from his first years begin to learn 
experimentally, the good or evil consequences which 
naturally follow this or that conduct. Aim, there- 

_ fore, to diminish the parental government, as fast as 


} you can substitute for it in your child’s mind that self_ 
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Consequences; for the consequences may be too serious, 
But as intelligence increases, the number of peremptory 
interferences may be, and should be, diminished; with 
the view of gradually ending them as maturity is 
approached. Al] transitions are dangerous; and the 
most dangerous is the transition from the restraint of 
the family circle to the non-restraint of the world. 

ence the importance of pursuing the policy we 
advocate; which, by cultivating a boy’s faculty of self- 


externally-goyerned youth to internally-governed 
maturity. Let the history of your domestic rule typify, 
our political rule: at the outset, 
autocratic control, where control is really needful; by- 
and-by an incipient Cconstitutionalism, in which the 
liberty of the subject gains some express recognition; 
Successive extensions of this liberty of the subject; 
sradually ending in Parental abdication. 


ae Seti ae following Passage, reducing it to 


vords, and assigning a short appropriate title: 


Is,’ is one of the oldest of the existing 
ea ae But this is an utter delusion. Winchester was 
ly fo: 
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babe and suckling beside such institutions as St. Peter’s 
School at York, the cathedral schools of Durham and 
Hereford, of Canterbury and Lincoln, or the grammar 
schools of Beverley and Southwell. In founding Win- 
chester, the real step in advance taken by William of 
Wykeham was not that he liberated education from 
ecclesiastical control, or that he created an entirely 
novel institution for scholastic purposes and for those 
only. On the contrary, he merely followed a prevailing 
fashion, when he founded a collegiate church with a 
grammar school attached; for all collegiate churches ` 
were bound by canon law to maintain grammar schools. 
The advance consisted in assigning a definite portion 
of the collegiate buildings for a boarding school and 
making the school a part of the collegiate body, and in 
doing so in an independent foundation, and not in a 
cathedral or collegiate church already existing, or in a 
university. His example was followed by some of the 
first Wykehamists—by Archbishop Chicheley at 
Higham Ferrers in 1422, by Henry VI at Chicheley’s 
instance at Eton twenty years later, by William Wain- 
fleet at Wainfleet in 1484, and by Archdeacon Rother- 
ham, one of the first Etonians, at Rotherham in 1481 
—all of whom founded collegiate churches, with gram- 
mar schools attached, and with rights of admission to 
colleges at the Universities. All these with many more 
were swept away by Henry VIII or Edward VI, except 
Winchester and Eton, and they were only saved by the 
skin of their teeth. But these foundations, magnificent 
as they were, are mere mushrooms compared with 
the school at York, which has enjoyed a continuous 
existence at least since 1080, when the earliest digni- 
tary of the cathedral, afterwards and now called Chan- 
cellor, was called the schoolmaster, and had to teach 
in the school. 


4. Summarise in your own words the following 
= passage, reducing it to about a third of its present length: 
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It was in January of 1798 that I rose one morning 
before daylight, to walk ten miles in the mud to hear 
this celebrated person preach, Never, the longest day 
I have to live, shall I have such another walk as this 
cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 
1798. When I got there the organ was playing the 
100th Psalm, and when it was done Mr. Coleridge rose 
and gave out his text, ‘And he went up into the moun- 
tain to pray, himself, alone? As he gave out this text 
his voice ‘rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes,’ 
and when he came to the two last words, which he 
pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, 
who was then young, as if the sounds had echoed from 
the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer 
might have floated in solemn silence through the 
universe. The idea of St. John came into my mind, 
‘of one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt 
about, and whose food was locusts and wild honey.’ 
The preacher then launched into his subject like an 
eagle dallying with the wind. The sermon was upon 
peace and war; upon church and state—not their 
alliance but their separation—on the spirit of the world 
and the spirit of Christianity, not as the same, but as 
Opposed to one another. He talked of those who had 
inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping with 
uman gore.’ He made a poetical and pastoral excur- 
sion—and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a strik- 
mg Contrast between the simple shepherd boy, driving 

is team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping 
to his flock, ‘as though he should never be old,’ and the 
Same poor country lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought 
into town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned into a 
t-boy, with his hair sticking on end 
pomatum, a long cue at his back, and 


tric S ; 
of ea in the loathsome finery of the profession 


‘ 
Such were the notes our once-loved poet sung.’ 
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And for myself, I could not have been more delight- 
ed if I had heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and 
Philosophy had met together. Truth and Genius had 
embraced, under the eye and with the sanction of 
Religion. This was even beyond my hopes. I returned 
home well satisfied. 

5. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 120 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while ex- 
erting himself with much valour, was wounded so 
dangerously as obliged him to quit the field; and the 
conduct of the rear was committed to the Chevalier 
Bayard, who, though so much a stranger to the arts 
of a court that he never rose to the chief command, 
was always called, in times of real danger, to the posts 
of greatest difficulty and importance. He put himself 
at the head of the men-at-arms, and, animating them 
by his presence and example to sustain the whole shock 
of the enemy’s troops, he gained time for the rest of 
his countrymen to make good their retreat. But in 
this service he received a wound which he immediately 
perceived to be mortal, and, being unable to continue 
any longer on horseback, he ordered one of his atten- 
dants to place him under a tree, with his face towards 
the enemy; then, fixing his eyes on the guard of his 
sword, which he held up instead of a cross, he addressed 
his prayers to God, and in this posture, which became 
his character both as a soldier and as a Christian, he 
calmly awaited the approach of death. Bourbon, who 
led the foremost of the enemy’s troops, found him in 
this situation, and expressed regret and pity at the 
sight. ‘Pity not me,’ cried the high-spirited chevalier. 
‘I die as a man of honour ought, in the discharge of 
my duty: they indeed are objects of pity who fight 
against their king, their country, and their oath.’ The 
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Marquis de Pescara, passing soon after, manifested 
his admiration of Bayard’s virtues, and his sorrow for 
his fall, with the generosity of a gallant enemy, and 
finding that he could not be removed with safety from 
that spot, ordered a tent to be pitched there, and 
appointed proper persons to attend him. He died, 
notwithstanding their care, as his ancestors for several 
generations had done, in the field of batle. Pescara 
ordered his body to be embalmed and sent to his rela- 
tions; and such was the respect paid to military merit 
in that age that the Duke of Savoy commanded it to 
be received with royal honours in all the cities of his 
dominions: in Dauphine, Bayard’s native country, the 


people of all ranks came out in a solemn procession 
to meet it. 


6. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 130 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


We may amuse ourselves with talking as much as 
we please of the virtue of middle or humble life; that 
1S, we may place our confidence in the virtue of those 
who have never been tried. But if the persons who 
are continually emerging out of that sphere be no better 
than those whom birth has placed above it, what hopes 
are there in the remainder of the body, which is to 
furnish the perpetual Succession of the state? All 
who have ever written on government are unanimous 
that among a people generally corrupt liberty cannot 
long exist. And indeed how is it possible, when those 
wha are to make the laws, to guard, to enforce, or to 
obey them, are by a tacit confederacy of manners in- 
disposed to the spirit of all generous and noble institu- 
1ons? B 

I am aware that the age is not what we all wish. But 
I am sure that the only means of checking its precipi- 
tate degeneracy is heartily to concur with whatever 
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is the best in our time: and to have some more correct 
standard of judging what that best is than the transient 
and uncertain favour of a court. If once we are able 
to find and can prevail on ourselves to strengthen an 
union of such men, whatever accidentally becomes in- 
disposed to jll-exercised power, even by the ordinary 
operation of human passions, must join with that 
society, and cannot long be joined without in some 
degree assimilating to it. Virtue will catch as well as 
vice by contact, and the public stock of honest, manly 
principle will daily accumulate. We are not too nicely 
to scrutinise motives as long as action is irreproachable. 
It is enough (and for a worthy man perhaps too much) 
to deal out its infamy to convicted guilt and declared 
apostasy. 

This, gentlemen, has been from the beginning the 
rule of my conduct; and I mean to continue it as long 
as such a body as I have described can by any possi- 
bility be kept together, for I should think it the most 
dreadful of all offences, not only towards the present 
generation but to all the future, if I were to do anything 
which could make the minutest breach in this great 
conservatory of free principles. 


7. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 140 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


At eleven o'clock, a company of Spanish soldiers, 
led by Julian Romero and Captain Salinas, arrived at 
Egmont’s chamber. The Count was ready for them. 
They were about to bind his hands, but he warmly 
protested against the indignity, and, opening the folds 
of his robe, showed them that he had himself shorn 
off his collars, and made preparations for his death. 
His request was granted. Egmont, with the Bishop 
at his side, then walked with a steady step the short 
idistance which separated him from the place of exe- 
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cution. Julian Romero and the guard followed him. | 
On his way, he read aloud the fifty-first Psalm: ‘Hear i 
my cry, O God, and give ear unto my prayer!’ He 
seemed to have selected these scriptural passages as a 
Proof that, notwithstanding the machinations of his 
enemies, and the cruel punishment to which they had 
led him, loyalty to his sovereign was as deeply rooted 
and as religious a sentiment in his bosom as devotion 
to his God. ‘Thou wilt prolong the King’s life; and his 
years as many generations, He shall abide before God 
for ever! O prepare mercy and truth which may pre- 
serve him.’ Such was the prayer of the condemned 
traitor on his way to the block. 

Having ascended the scaffold, he walked across it 
twice or thrice. He was dressed in a tabard or robe 
of red damask, over which was thrown a short black 
mantle, embroidered in gold. He had a black silk hat, 
with black and white plumes, on his head, and held a 
handkerchief’ in his hand. As he strode to and fro, 
he expressed a bitter regret that he had not been per- 
mitted to die, sword in hand, fighting for his country 
and his king. Sanguine to the last, he passionately 


cushions, he said the Lord’s Prayer aloud, and request- 
x a the Bishop, who knelt at his side, to repeat it thrice. 
‘ter this, the prelate gave him the silver crucifix to 
ae and then pronounced his blessing upon him. This 
One, the Count Tose again to his feet, laid aside his 
pat and handkerchief, knelt again upon the cushion, 
rew a little cap over his eyes, and, folding his hands 
together, cried with a loud voice, ‘Lord, into Thy hands 
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I commit my spirit’ The executioner then suddenly 
appeared, and severed his head from his shoulders at 


a single blow. , 


8. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 140 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


At the conclusion of this first period of my life, I am 
tempted to enter a protest against the trite and lavish 
praise of the happiness of our boyish years, which is 
echoed with so much affectation in the world. That 
happiness I have never known, that time I have never 
regretted; and were my poor aunt still alive, she would 
bear testimony to the early and constant uniformity 
of my sentiments. It will, indeed, be replied that I 
am not a competent judge; that pleasure is incompa- 
tible with pain, that joy is excluded from sickness; 
and that the felicity of a school-boy consists in the 
perpetual motion of thoughtless and playful agility, in 
which I was never qualified to excel. My name, it is 
most true, could never be enrolled among the sprightly 
race, the idle progeny of Eton or Westminster, who 
delight to cleave the water with pliant arm, to urge 
the flying ball, and to chase the speed of the rolling 
circle. But I would ask the warmest and most active 
hero of the play-field whether he can serious!y com- 
pare his childish with his manly enjoyments. A state 
of happiness arising only from the want of foresight 
and reflection shall never provoke my envy; such dege- 
nerate taste would tend to sink us in the scale of beings 
from a man to a child, a dog and an oyster, till we had 
reached the confines of brute matter, which cannot 
suffer because it cannot feel. The poet may gaily de- 
scribe the short hours of recreation; but he forgets the 
daily, tedious labours of the school, which is approach- 
ed each morning with anxious and reluctant steps. 
Degrees of misery are proportioned to the mind rather 
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than to the object; and few men, in the trials of life, 
have experienced a more painful sensation than the 
` poor school-boy with an imperfect task, who trembles 
on the eve of the black Monday. A school is the cavern 
of fear and sorrow; the mobility of the captive youths 
is chained to book and desk; an inflexible master com- 
mands their attention, which every moment is impatient 
to escape; they labour like the soldiers of Persia under 
the scourge, and their education is nearly finished 
before they can apprehend the sense or utility of the 
harsh lessons which they are forced to repeat. Such 
blind and absolute dependence may be necessary, but 
can never be delightful. Freedom is the first wish of 
our hearts; freedom is the first blessing of our nature; 
and, unless we bind ourselves with the voluntary chains 


of interest or passion, we advance in freedom as we 
advance in years. 


9. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 140 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 


_ A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and 
impetuous about trifles. He suspects himself to be 
slighted, thinks everything that is said meant at him; 
if the company happens to laugh, he is persuaded they 
laugh at him; he grows angry and testy, says some- 

ing very impertinent, and draws himself into a scrape, 
by showing what he calls a proper spirit, and asserting 
himself, A man of fashion does not suppose himself 
to be either the sole or principal object of the thoughts, 
Ooks, or words of the company; and never suspects 
that he is either slighted or laughed at, unless he is 
Conscious that he deserves it. And if (which very 
seldom happens) the company is absurd or ill-bred 
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tion of another kind. As he is above trifles, he is never 
vehement and eager about them; and, wherever they 
are concerned, rather acquiesces than wrangles. A vul- 
gar man’s conversation always savours strongly of the 
lowness of his education and company. It turns chief- 
ly upon his domestic affairs, his servants, the excellent 
order he keeps in his own family, and the little anec- 
dotes of the neighbourhood; all which he relates with 
emphasis, as interesting matters. He is a man gossip. 

Vulgarism in language is the next, and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of bad company and a bad education. 
A man of fashion avoids nothing with more care than 
that. Proverbial expressions and trite sayings are the 
flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would he say 
that men differ in their tastes; he both supports and 
adorns that opinion, by the good old saying, as he 
respectfully calls it, that what is one man’s Meat is 
another man’s Poison. If anybody attempts being 
smart, as he calls it, upon him, he gives them Tit for 
Tat, ay, that he aee He has always some favourite 
word for the time being; which, for the sake of using 
often, he commonly abuses: such as vastly angry, 
vastly kind, vastly handsome, and vastly ugly. Even 
his pronunciation of proper words carries the mark 
of the beast along with it. He calls the earth, yearth; 
he is obleiged, not obliged, to you. He goes to wards, 
and not towards, such a place. He sometimes affects 
hard words by way of ornament, which he always 
mangles, like a learned woman. A man of fashion never 
has recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms; uses 
neither favourite words nor hard words; but takes 
great care to speak very correctly and grammatically, 
and to pronounce properly; that is, according to the 
usage of the best company. 


10. Summarise, in your own words as far as possible, 
the following passage, reducing it to about 130 words, 
and assign a short appropriate title: 
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The sound of music, even, I suspect, of any sacred 
music but psalm-singing, would be considered indecor- 
ous in the streets of Edinburgh on. a Sunday night; so, 
upon the occasions I am speaking of, the harp was 
silent, and Otterburne and The Bonny House of Airlie 
must needs be dispensed with. To make amends, after 
tea in the drawing-room, Scott usually read- some 
favourite author, for the amusement of his little circle; 
or Erskine, Ballantyne, or Terry did so, at his request. 
He himself read aloud high poetry with far greater 
simplicity, depth and effect, than any other man I ever 
heard; and, in Macbeth or Julius Caesar, or the like, 
I doubt if Kemble could have been more impressive. 
Yet the changes of intonation were so gently managed, 
that he contrived to set the different interlocutors 
clearly before us, without the least approach to theatri- 
cal artifice. Not so the others I have mentioned: they 
all read cleverly and agreeably, but with the decided 
trickery of stage recitation. To them he usually gave 
the book when it was a comedy, or, indeed, any other 
drama than Shakespeare’s or Joanna Baillie’s. Dry- 
den’s Fables, Johnson’s two Satires, and certain detach- 
ed scenes of Beaumont and Fletcher, especially that in 
the Lover's Progress, where the ghost of the musical 
innkeeper makes his appearance, were frequently 
selected. Of the poets, his contemporaries, however, 
there was not one that did not come in for his part. 
In Wordsworth, his pet pieces were, I think, the Song 
for Brougham Castle, the Laodamia, and some of the 
early sonnets; in Southey, Queen Orraca, Fernando 
Ramirez, the Lines on the Holly Tree, and, of his larger 
poems, the Thalaba. Crabbe was perhaps, next to 
Shakespeare, the standing resource; but in those days 
Byron was pouring out his spirit fresh and full; and, if 
a new piece from his hand had appeared, it was sure 
to be read by Scott the Sunday evening afterwards, 
and that with such delighted emphasis, as showed how 
completely the elder bard had kept all his enthusiasm 
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for poetry at the pitch of youth, all his admiration of 
genius free, pure, and unstained by the least drop of 
literary jealousy. Rare and beautiful example of a 
happily constituted and virtuously disciplined mind and 


character! 


11. Summarise, reducing it to about one-third of the 
original, the passage to be found on Pages 101-2, Chapter 
VIII, using either direct or indirect speech, and assigning 
a short appropriate title. You are advised to devote about 
fifteen minutes to reading the passage, and about thirty 
minutes to writing the précis. Count carefully the num- 
ber of words you have used, and write the number at the 
end of your précis. (General School, London) 


12. Summarise, in 130-150 words, the passage to be 
found on Pages 103-5, Chapter VIII, using either direct 
or indirect speech, and assigning a short appropriate 
title, You are advised to devote about fifteen minutes to 
reading the assage, and about thirty minutes to writing 
the précis. Count carefully the number of words you 
have used, and write the number at the end of your 
précis. (General School, London) 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE COMPREHENSION OF ENGLISH 


VERY FEW young people ever read anything with proper 
care and attention. Most of them, indeed, read in such a 
hurried and superficial manner that when they come to 
the end of a book they have only a very general idea of 
what it is about. They would usually find it difficult, for 
example, to give a clear account of the plot of a novel 
they had just read, or to trace the author’s line of thought 
in a short essay or a short poem, or to explain the mean- 


ing of some of the words he uses or the references he 
makes. 

Now if a book that has any literary value is worth 
reading at all, it is worth reading carefully, as apart from 
the extra satisfaction you can derive in this way from 
the book itself, it will very possibly serve as a model in 
the writing of good English. For a good model shows 
us how the things we are trying to do have already been 
done, so that we can study the accomplished fact, and 
then attempt to apply what we have learnt to the im- 
provement of our own work. Hence to those who wish 
to learn how to write good English, the cultivation of the 
habit of exact and careful reading is of the first im- 
portance. 

Let us take an example to illustrate what we mean. 


ere is a short extract from Macaulay’s essay on Dr. 
Johnson: 


Boswell’s fame is great; and it will, we have no doubt, 
be lasting; but it is a fame of a peculiar kind, and in- 
deed marvellously resembles infamy. We remember 
no other case in which the world has made so great a 
distinction between a book and its author. In general, 
the book and the author are considered as one. To 
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admire the book is to admire the author. The case of 
Boswell is an exception, we think the only exception, 
to this rule. His work is universally allowed to be 
interesting, instructive, eminently original: yet it has 
brought him nothing but contempt. All the world reads 
it, all the world delights in it: yet we do not remember 
ever to have read or ever to have heard any expression 
of respect and admiration for the man to whom we 
owe so much instruction and amusement. While edition 
after edition of his book was coming forth, his son, 
as Mr. Croker tells us, was ashamed of it, and hated 
to hear it mentioned. This feeling was natural and 
yeasonable. Sir Alexander saw that in proportion to 
the celebrity of the work was the degradation of the 
author. The very editors of this unfortunate gentle- 
man’s books have forgotten their allegiance, and have 
attacked the writer while doing homage to ‘the writings. 
Mr. Croker, for example, has published two thousand 
five hundred notes on the life of Johnson, and yet 
scarcely ever mentions the biographer without some 
expression of contempt. 


The Writer’s Argument 

Now first as to the writer’s argument, and the means 
by which he seeks to develop it. Macaulay is endeavour- 
ing to show that, although Boswell wrote a great book— 
the Life of Dr. Johnson—Boswell himself was not a great 
man. And he goes on to tell us why—that ‘in proportion 
4o the celebrity of the work was the degradation of the 
author;’ in other words, that the revelations Boswell 
made of his own character in the book he wrote were so 
damning that he is universally regarded with contempt. 
In support of this view he puts forward three argu- 
ments: 


4. That he does not remember ever to have read or 
heard of anyone who respects and admires the 
author himself. 
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2. That Boswell’s own son was ashamed of his father’s 
authorship of the book, 

3. That even the editors of Boswell’s books while prais- 
ing his writings attacked the author, and in this 
connection he specifically mentions Croker, 


Such then is the argument in outline. 


Words and Phrases 


But that is not all. There are, for instance, certain 
words or phrases that need explanation. The passage, 
however, is not a difficult one in this respect, and we 
shall probably find that the only words likely to give 
any trouble are infamy, eminently, degradation, allegi- 
ance, and the only phrase is doing homage; and most 


Pupils, of course, will not have any difficulty even with 
these. 


Notable Qualities 

We might next consider some of the most notable qua- 
lities of the extract, from the literary point of view. We 
might remark, for example, upon the clearness and force 
of the style in which it is written, and the author’s mark- 
ed ability to attract and hold the reader’s attention, 

e might also note, as an offset to this liking for force, 
acaulay’s tendency to let it degenerate into over-state- 
ment or exaggeration; e.g. ‘Boswell’s fame marvellously 
resembles infamy;’ ‘The case of Boswell is the only ex- 
ception to the general rule (that to admire the book 
is to admire the author) ;’ ‘All the world reads it and all 
the world delights in it,’ 

Lastly, we might examine the soundness of the argu- 
ment that Macaulay puts forward. This, however, is 
rather beyond our scope at the present stage; but we may 
here just say that, if the argument were carefully weigh- 
ed, it would probably. be found that the reasons that 


Macaulay advances for his belief are not altogether con- 
vincing. 
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Now let us take another example, this time a short 
poem by William Wordsworth: 


Lonpon, 1802 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again: 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


The Writer’s Line of Thought 

Here the poet is deploring the state of England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. He sees in the 
England of that time nothing but apathy, selfishness, 
greed. And his thoughts turn to Milton, the man who, 
pure of life and lofty of mind, was at a great crisis in the 
history of this country the dauntless champion of free- 
dom. England, he says, is in sore need of such men, 
to raise us up to our former dignity and greatness. 


Allusions, Words and Phrases 

As the whole poem is an invocation to Milton, we must 
first of all find out some further particulars about him 
We learn from a reference book that he was born at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century (1608), that he was 
a Puritan and a man of high courage and independent 
spirit, that he opposed the tyranny of King Charles the 
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First, and was a staunch defender of the liberty of the 
People. We also learn that apart from these political 
activities he was a great poet, his chief work being Para- 
dise Lost, one of the few great epic poems of the world. 

As regards the meaning of certain words and phrases, 
we find there are several of these in Wordsworth’s poem 
that need explanation; e.g. ‘a fen of stagnant waters’ (a 
place where there is nothing but apathy and indifference 
to noble aims); ‘altar, sword, and pen’ (the Church, the 
Army, and Literature); ‘the heroic wealth of hall and 
ower’ (the fine flower-of the great lords and ladies); 
‘manners’ (moral character); etc. 


Style 


The style in which the poem is written is simple yet 
lofty. The whole poem is informed with a grave and 
Stately beauty. From time to time we hear the note of 
noble regret and restrained Passion, and we are con- 
vinced of the utter sincerity of the poet. We feel that 
although he deplores England’s present weakness he has 
her welfare at heart, and is deeply moved by the troubles 
through which she is passing. 


Comprehension as an Examination Subject 

All this has to do with literary comprehension in 
Seneral, but w 
with literary comprehension as an examination subject: 
Well, the requirements are not essentially different from 
those we have been discussing, but they are rather 
simpler, There is, for instance, a fairly straightforward 
imes a piece of verse, 
as to answer a number of short ques- 
extract or extracts. These questions 
ters as the following: 


1. Tracing the writer’s line of thought. 


- Explaining the meaning, in their contexts, of various 
words and phrases, 


3. Commenting on some elementary points of style. 
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4. Considering the force of an adjective, or other word. 
as used by the writer, 

5. Pointing out some of the more usual Figures of 
Speech. (Metaphor, Simile, Personification, 
etc.) 

6. Commenting upon the appropriateness of a sentence. 
in its context. 

7. Finding words equivalent to other words appearing 
in the extract. 

8. Stating, with your reasons, whether you agree or 
disagree with the writer’s opinion on some point. 

9, Examining the suitability of a metaphor. 

10. Indicating touches of humour to be found in the 
extract. 


You will do well to study these items very carefully. 


EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION 
A 


(Questions Set at the University of London General 
School and General Certificate Examinations) 


I 


Who does not know Turner’s picture of the Golden 
Bough? The scene, suffused with the golden glow of 
imagination in which the divine mind of Turner steeped 
and transfigured even the fairest natural landscape, is a 
dream-like vision of the little woodland lake of Nemi, 
Diana’s Mirror, as it was called by the ancients. No one 
who has seen that calm water, lapped in a green hollow 
of the Alban Hills, can ever forget it. The two charac- 
teristic Italian villages which slumber on its banks and 
the equally Italian palace, whose terraced gardens des- 
cend simply to the lake, hardly break the’ stillness and 
even the solitariness of the scene. Diana herself might 
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still linger by this lonely shore, still haunt these wood- 
lands wild. 

In antiquity this sylvan landscape was the scene of a 
strange and recurring tragedy. On the northern shore 
of the lake, right under the precipitous cliffs on which 
the modern village of Nemi is perched, stood the sacred 
grove and sanctuary of Diana Nemorensis, or Diana of 
the Wood. The lake and grove were sometimes known 
as the lake and grove of Aricia. In this sacred grove 
there grew a certain tree round which at any time of 
the day and probably far into the night, a grim figure 
might be seen to prowl. In his hand he carried a drawn 
sword, and he kept peering warily about him as if every 
instant he expected to be set upon by an enemy. He 
Was a priest and a murderer; and the man for whom he 
looked was sooner or later to murder him and hold the 
priesthood in his stead. Such was the rule of the sanc- 
tuary. A candidate for the priesthood could only suc- 
ceed to office by slaying the priest and, having slain him, 
he retained office till he was himself slain by a stronger 
or a craftier. 

Year in, year out, in summer and winter, in fair 
Weather and foul, he had to keep his lonely watch; and 
Whenever he snatched a troubled slumber it was at peril 
of his life. The least relaxation of his vigilance, the 
smallest abatement of his strength of limb or skill of 
fence, put him in jeopardy; grey hairs might seal his 

eath warrant. To gentle and pious pilgrims at the shrine 
the sight of him may well have appeared to darken the 
fair landscape, as when a cloud suddenly blots the sun 
on a bright day. The dreamy blue of Italian skies, the 
dappled shade of sun in woods, and the sparkle of waves 
in the sun can have accorded but ill with that stern and 
Sinister figure, TACEN 


1. The following questions are based on the passage 
given above. “Answer them briefly and, as far as possible, 
in complete statements in your own words: 
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(a) Explain how it came about that ‘he was a priest 
and a murderer.’ 

(b) Explain how ‘grey hairs might seal his death 
warrant.” 

{c) ‘ancients . . - antiquity.’ Of what period of history 
is the writer probably thinking? 

{d) For whom was the priest looking? 

(e) Show that the priest was not a man to be envied. 

(f) Is there any difference, in the writer’s opinion, be- 
tween Turner’s picture of the landscape, and that 
seen by the ordinary observer? 


2, Answer the following questions, based on the 
passage: 


(a) ‘a strange and recurring tragedy.’ Explain the 
force of these adjectives. 

(b) ‘as when a cloud . . . bright day.’ Comment upon 
the appropriateness of this sentence. Is it a 
figure of speech? If so, what is its name? 

(c) ‘the smallest abatement of his skill of fence.’ Put 
this expression into simpler language. 

(d) ‘the dappled shade of sun in woods, the sparkle of 
waves in the sun.’ What brings these thoughts 
into the author’s mind at this point? 

(e) What is the principal contrast in the passage? 


II 


Slot machines seem, in retrospect, to have held no very 
high place in our esteem. They were not beautiful to 
look at. The goods they somewhat impersonally offered 
were neither rare nor curious. Their adult customers 
were inclined to be of a seedy rather than a prosperous 
appearance, and the children who patronised them very 
often gave the impression of a certain indiscipline. There 
was, moreover, always the risk that some maladjustment 
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of their interior economy might result in our losing 2 
penny. This, though it was worth more in those days, 
was not a large sum to hazard; but it is a curious fact 
that there is something almost unbelievably vexatious 
about losing a penny in this particular way. ‘Neyer 
mind,’ we cry gaily as, fumbling for a coin to tip the 
porter, we send a handful of coppers coursing over the 
edge of the platform on to the permanent way; ‘don’t 
bother. They’re only pennies.’ But a single penny com- 
mitted to an unresponsive slot machine is—was, rather 
—a very different matter. We jerked the grimy handle. 
We peered, scowling at the goods inside. We shook the 
embezzling contraption till its ill-gotten gains rattled in 
its innards. As likely as not, we complained to some 
official, who invariably turned out to have nothing to 
do with slot machines, and to be markedly deficient in 
sympathy and understanding. 2 
So, when wartime shortages put these robots out of 
business, few of us missed them very much or were con- 
scious of any gap in our lives. Now that a few of them 
are being put back into use we feel no very vivid or parti- 
cular elation; yet something of the phlosopher must stir 
im anyone who has, while waiting for a train, a row of 
these machines for company. Though they contributed 
no particular excellence that we can recall to the good 
old days, they are nevertheless part of them. Not even 
the most arrant sentimentalist would pretend that the 
chocolates or the cigarettes they yielded up had an espe- 
cial flavour, or that their matches in any way differed 
tom those obtainable elsewhere. Except for that occa- 
sional technical hitch you knew where you were with 
slot machines, If one was empty, there were sure to be 
others which were not. Their prices were fixed and low. 
Most still stand empty, and all are badly in need, like 
So much else, of a coat of paint. We may not have 
loved them in the past, we may still think of them as 
rather vulgar and soulless, there may be no place for 
them in a planned economy. All the same, it is encourag- 
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ing to note that we can, on certain favoured platforms, 
deal with them again, banging in a forthright penny 
with none of this obsequious nonsense about ‘I suppose 
you haven’t by any chance got a box of matches?’ An- 
other point in their favour, of course, is that they never, 
or hardly ever, g0 On strike. The Times 


4, The following questions are based ‘on the passage 
given above. Answer them briefly and, as far as possible,- 
in complete statements in your own words: 


(a) Why does the writer think of slot machines as: 
‘soulless’? 

(b) Name two advantages which, in the writer’s 
opinion, slot machines possess. 

(c) Why do you think that the children who patronised 
slot machines very often gave the writer ‘the 
impression of a certain indiscipline’? 

(d) Why does the writer consider it vexatious to lose’ 
a penny ‘in this particular way’? 

(e) Explain carefully what the writer means by: 

(i) ‘a planned economy.’ 
(ii) ‘arrant sentimentalist.’ 


2. (a) Explain carefully the meaning, in their contexts,. 

of five of the following words or phrases: 
seedy; maladjustment of their interior economy; the 
embezzling contraption; robots; elation; technical 
hitch; obsequious. 

(b) The first of each of the following pairs of words 
is used in the passage. Write sentences to make clear 
the meaning of the second word in each pair: 

retrospect, prospect 
unresponsive, irresponsible 
official, officious 

deficient, defective 
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Many critics of our Public Schools consider that far 
more stress is placed upon achievements in athletics than 
in the academic sphere, and, in particular, complain 
against games being compulsory. We are told that it is 
tyranny to compel boys with no athletic bent to spend 
hours of misery on a cricket or football field, when, if 
left to themselves, they would occupy their time far more 
usefully and enjoyably in some profitable hobby. The 
drawback to this argument lies in the facile assumption 
that every non-athlete has some profitable hobby. This 
ìs not true; and even if it were, model engineering or 
stamp-collecting is no substitute for being out in the fresh 
Air, exercising the muscles and having contact with other 
human beings. 

Yet the youthful idolising of athletes, which tends to 
upset a boy’s sense of values and may do actual harm to 
the objects of this hero-worship, is a very different matter. 
‘The schoolboy athlete may suffer enormously through 
being adorned at an early age with a spurious halo of 
artificial light. From Preparatory School to University 

S Career is a triumphal procession. Then he becomes a 
legend for the future, one of the greatest products of the 
Peeni that is proud to call him her son, although she may 
ae taught him nothing except to play football—which 
Peis do already. Not until he hangs up his football 
k S tor the last time and takes his stock out into the 
ark aoe of the world does he realise his true value-- 
Gn t ack of it. It would be better for everyone if this 
eee het were stripped from games at an early 
S aba é e oy who is good at games is entitled to the 
the Bee jot his fellows; they will certainly never put 
casi tae eae the pedestal which the athlete now 
eeni u the community must lay emphasis on the 

triviality of talents that are merely physical, 


unless we are willing that our ideals should be those of 
the jungle. 
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But there are still those devotees of sport who support 
the emphasis laid on school games for much deeper 
reasons, and for whom sport is a kind of religion. To 

. them the sporting spirit is the finest attitude with which 
to face life, since its possessor is very conscious of his 
obligations to the community. Yet the truth about the 

t is that it does not deliver the goods; 

it fails to produce sportsmen. In actual fact, games have 
practically no effect on character, for a selfish man will- 
play his games selfishly in spite of all that has been talk- 
ed about the team-spirit, while a chivalrous man will be 
chivalrous in his games. Games afford an opportunity 
for showing the spirit within; they are a vehicle for virtue 

i d it is for this that we should value them, 
not as some miraculous process for makng a bad man 
good or a crooked man straight. If we support the 
system of compulsory games, let it be for the right rea- 


sons. 


1. The following questions relate to the passage given 
above. Answer them briefly and, as far as possible, in 
complete statements in your own words: 


(a) Why does the writer consider even a ‘profitable 

hobby’ no substitute for games? 

(b) Explain what the writer means by ‘a spurious halo 
of artificial light,’ bringing out the significance 
of spurious and artificial. 

(c) What, in the author’s opinion, are ‘the ideals of 
the jungle’? 

(d) State, with a reason, whether you agree or dis- 
agree with the statement: ‘they will certainly 
never put the scholar on the pedestal which the 
athlete now occupies. 

(e) What do you understand by ‘obligations to the 
community’? Give two examples of such obli- 


gations, not necessarily from the passage. 
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2. (a) Explain the meanings, in their contexts, of five 
of the following words or phrases from the passage: 


the academic sphere athletic bent 
facile assumption sense of values 3 
tinsel pageantry devotees 


a vehicle for virtue or for vice 
(b) Show why the following metaphors in the passage 
are particularly appropriate in their context: 
(i) a legend for the future 
(ii) the open market of the world. 


IV 


A. The following questions are based upon the passage 
Sven on Pages 81-3. Answer them briefly, and, as far 
as possible, in complete statements in your own words: 


(a) ‘I acknowledge freely . . . no further.’ What is the 
most important word in this sentence for the 
purpose of the author’s argument? What means 

does he adopt to give prominence to the word? 

(b) ‘... even though the latter be a bank-clerk.’ Why 
has the author chosen this profession to illustrate 
his point? Name another profession that would 
have served the same purpose. 

(c) From the second paragraph, pick out the sentence 
which, in your opinion, contains the gist of its 

Jtgument, and justify your choice. 

(d) ‘He is confident only within certain limits.’ Of 
what sentence in the passage is this an echo? | 
Describe the difference in meaning between the 
two sentences. 


ne (a) Explain carefully the meaning, in their contexts, 
ot five of the following words or phrases: 


implied, herculean make, a nicety, determinate quan- 


tity, overpass, fondly, limits his undertakings, the 
level of his reach, moral repose. 
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(b) Write down the words of opposite meaning to the 
following: 
differences, acknowledge, beyond, physical, vanishes, 
rigidly, confident. 
Replace the phrase words of opposite meaning by a 
single word. 


B 


(ADDITIONAL EXERCISES) 
I 


Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions upon it given below: 


Give me patience while I put the principle of machine 
labour before you, as clearly and in as short a compass 
as possible; it is one that should be known at this junc- 
ture. Suppose a farming proprietor needs to employ a 
hundred men on his estate, and that the labour of 
these hundred men is enough, but not more than 
enough, to till all his land, and to raise from it food for 
his own family, and for the hundred labourers; he is 
obliged, under such circumstances, to maintain all the 
men in moderate comfort, and can only by economy 
accumulate much for himself. But, suppose he con- 
trive a machine that will easily do the work of fifty 
men, with only one man to watch it. This sounds like 
a great advance in civilisation. The farmer of course 
gets his machine made, turns off the fifty men, who 
may starve or emigrate at their choice, and now he can 
keep half of the produce of his estate, which formerly 
went to feed them, all to himself. That is the essential 
and constant operation of machinery among us at this 
moment. John Ruskin 
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1. What is the point that Ruskin is here trying to 
make? 

2. Trace, in about fifty of your own words, his line 
of argument. j 

3. Do you think he has succeeded in making out a 
good case? If not, state in what respects you consider 
the argument to be unsatisfactory. 

4. For each of the following words (all of which are 
to be found in the extract) give another word that might 
be substituted for it: till, maintain, moderate, accumulate, 
contrive, produce, constant, obliged. 2 

5. Explain the meaning of each of the following 
phrases, as used in the extract: the principle of machine 
labour, in as short a compass as possible, at this juncture, 
a farming proprietor. 


II 


Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions given below: 


And forth we walked, Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. 
Milton between us, to the Temple Stairs. There we 
took a boat; and thence we rowed up the river. The 
wind was pleasant; the evening fine; the sky, the earth, 
and the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cowley 
and I held our peace, and said nothing of the gay sights 
around us, lest we should too feelingly remind Mr. 
Milton of his calamity; whereof, however, he needed 
no monitor: for soon he said sadly, ‘Ah, Mr. Cowley, 
you are a happy man. What would I now give but 
for one more look at the sun, and the waters, and the 
gardens of this fair city!” 

‘T know not, said Mr. Cowley, ‘whether we ought not 
rather to envy you for that which makes you to envy 
others: and that specially in this place, where all eyes 
not closed in blindness ought to become fountains of 
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tears. What can we look upon which is not a memorial 
of change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and evil 
things done? When I see the gate of Whitehall, and the 
stately pillars of the Banqueting House, I cannot choose: 
but think of what I have there seen in former days, 
masques, and pageants, and dances, and smiles, and the 
waving of graceful hands, and the bounding of delicate 
feet. And then I turn to the thoughts of other things, 
which even to remember makes me to blush and weep; 
of the great black scaffold, and the axe and the block, 
which were placed before those very windows; and the 
voice seems to sound in my ears, which cried out that 
the head of a king was the head of a traitor. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay 


1. Explain briefly what Cowley is thinking when he 
says: ‘What can we look upon which is not a memorial of 
change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and evil 
things done?’ 

2. Give, in about fifty of your own words, the sub- 
stance of this extract. 

3. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in their context: 

(a) But Mr. Cowley and I held our peace, and said no- 
thing of the gay sights around us, lest we should 
too feelingly remind Mr. Milton of his calamity. 

(b) Specially in this place, where all eyes not closed 
in blindness ought to become fountains of tears. 

(c) The voice seems to sound in my ears, which cried 
out that the head of a king was the head of a 
traitor. 

4. Point out what indications are given in the extract 

that: 

(a) Milton was blind; (b) Cowley was a Royalist. 

5, Explain the following allusions: The Temple Stairs, 
Whitehall, the Banqueting House, the axe and the /)lock. 
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Study the following extract, and answer the questions 
given: 


Dr. Johnson: Sir, no nation was ever hurt by luxury; 
for it can reach but to a very few. I admit that the 
great increase of commerce and manufactures hurts 
the military spirit of a people; because it produces a 
competition for something else than martial honours— 
a competition for riches. It also hurts the bodies of the 
people; for you will observe, there is no man who works 
at any particular trade, but you may know him from 
his appearance to do so. One part or the other of his 
body being more used than the rest, he is in some 
degree deformed: but, Sir, that is not luxury. A tailor 
sits cross-legged; but that is not luxury. 
Goldsmith: Come, you’re just going to the same place 
by another road. 
Johnson: Nay, Sir, I say that isnot luxury. Let us take 
a walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel, through, I 
suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world, what 
is there in any of these shops (if you except gin-shops) 
that can do any human being any harm? 
Goldsmith: Well, Sir, I'll accept your challenge. The 
ae next shop to Northumberland House is a pickle- 
shop. 
Johnson: Well, Sir: do we not know that a maid can in 
one afternoon make pickles sufficient to serve a whole 
family for a year? Nay, that five pickle-shops can 
‘serve all the kingdom? Besides, Sir, there is no harm 
done to anybody by the making of pickles, or the eat- 
ing of pickles. 

James Boswell: Life of Dr. Johnson 


1.. What is the subject which Dr. Johnson and Gold- 
‘smith are here discussing? 


2. When the extract is carefully studied, it will be 
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found that Dr. Johnson’s argument rests upon a single 
assertion. Point it out. 

3. Goldsmith says, in the course of the discussion: 
‘Come you're just going to the same place by another 
road.’ Explain, by reference to what has gone before, 
exactly what Goldsmith means. 

4. Explain, and comment on: 

(a) There is no man who works at any particular 

trade, but you may know him from his appear- 
ance to do so. 

(b) A tailor sits cross-legged; but that is not luxury. 

(c) Let us take a walk from Charing Cross to White- 

chapel, through, I suppose, the greatest series of 
shops in the world, what is there in any of these 
shops (if you except gin-shops) that can do any 
being any harm? 

5. What is your opinion of Dr. Johnson’s method of 
argument, so far as you can judge by what he says in the 
extract? 


i IV 


Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions upon it given below: 


It will not be denied by anybody that originality is a 
valuable element in human affairs. There is always 
need of persons not only to discover new truths and 
point out when what were once truths are true no 
longer, but also to commence new practices, and set 
the example of more enlightened conduct and better 
taste and sense in human life. This cannot well be 
gainsaid by anybody who does not believe that the 
world has already attained perfection in all its ways 
and practices. It is true that this benefit is not capable 
of being rendered by everybody alike: there are but 


few persons, in comparison with the whole of man- 
8 


1 
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kind, whose experiments, if adopted by others, would 
be likely to be any improvement on established prac- 
tice. But these few are the salt of the earth: without 
them, human life would become a stagnant pool. Not 
only is it they who introduce good things which did 
not before exist. If there were nothing new to be done, 
would human intellect cease to be necessary? Would 
it be a reason why those who do the old things should 
forget why they are done, and do them like cattle, not 
like human beings? There is only too great a tendency 
in the best beliefs and practices to degenerate into the 
mechanical; and unless there were a succession of 
persons whose ever-recurring originality prevents the 
grounds of those beliefs and practices from becoming 
merely traditional, such dead matter would not resist 
the smallest shock from anything really alive, and there 
would be no reason why civilisation should not die out, 
as in the Byzantine Empire. John Stuart Mill 


1. What is the subject on which John Stuart Mill is 
writing? \ 

2. Give, in about fifty of your own words, the sub- 
Stance of the Passage. 


3. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in the extract: 


(a) These few are the salt of the earth. 
(b) Human life 
(c) Such dead 


new practices, and set the examp. 
conduct and bi 


Give three i 
instances of men or wo e done 
One or other na Ep EE 


egg ot of these things, explaining briefly what they 
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5. Point out in the extract an example of: (a) a meta- 
phor; (b) a rhetorical question; (c) a simile; and con- 
sider to what extent each adds to the clearness or vivid- 
ness of what is said. 


V 


Study the following extract, and then answer the ques- 
tions given below: i 


_ What are the essential characteristics of the spirit of 
our nation? Not, certainly, an open and clear mind, 
not a quick and flexible intelligence. Our greatest 
admirers would not claim for us that we have these 
in a pre-eminent degree; they might say that we had 
more of them than our detractors gave us credit for; 
put they would not assert them to be our essential cha- 
racterstics. They would rather allege, as our chief 
spiritual characteristics, energy and honesty; and, if we 
are judged favourably and positively, not invidiously 
and negatively, our chief characteristics are, no doubt, 
these—energy and honesty, not an open and clear mind, 
not a quick and flexible intelligence. Openness of mind 
and flexibility of intelligence were very signal charac- 
teristics of the Athenian people in ancient times; every- 
body will feel that. Openness of mind and flexibility 
of intelligence are remarkable characteristics of the 
French people in modern times; at any rate, they 
strikingly characterize them as compared with us; I 
think everybody, or almost everybody will feel that. 
I will not now ask what more the Athenian or the 
French spirit has than this, nor what shortcomings 
either of them may have as a set-off against this; all I 
want now to point out is that they have this, and that 
we have it in a much lesser degree. ` 
Let me remark, however, that not only in the moral 
sphere, but also in the intellectual and spiritual sphere, 
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energy and honesty are most important and fruitful 
qualities; that, for instance, of what we call genius, 
energy is the most essential part. So, by assigning to 
a nation energy and honesty as its chief spiritual cha- 
racteristics—by refusing to it, as its all eminent charac- 
teristics, openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence 
—we do not by any means, as some people might at 
first suppose, relegate its importance and its power of 
manifesting itself with effect from the intellectual to 
the moral sphere. We only indicate its probable special 
line of successful activity in the intellectual sphere, 
and, it is true, certain imperfections and failings to 
which, in this sphere, it will always be subject. 
Matthew Arnold 


1. What does Matthew Arnold consider to be the two 
essential characteristics of the spirit of our nation? 

2. On what grounds does he think the characteristics 
he names to be ‘most important and fruitful qualities’? 

3. Which two notable characteristics does Arnold 
think that we do not possess? Do you agree? Give your 
reasons. 

4. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in the context: in a pre-eminent degree, flexible in- 
telligence, spiritual characteristics, invidiously and nega- 
tively, the moral sphere. 

Give, in about fifty of your own words, the subs- 


tance of the whole extract, so as to bring out clearly the 
writer’s meaning. \ 


VI 


Study the followin: 


1 g extract, and then 3 
tions given below: f EAEE GEES 


Dante and Milton were both deepl: i 
. oe th 
the ancient religion of the civilised woud eats spirit 


| 
| 
i 
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exists in their poetry probably in the same proportion 
as its forms survived in the unreformed worship of 
modern Europe. The one preceded and the other 
followed the Reformation at almost equal intervals. 
Dante was the first religious reformer, and Luther 
surpassed him rather in the rudeness and acrimony 
than in the boldness of his censures. Dante was the 
first awakener of entranced Europe; he created a 
language, in itself music and persuasion, out of a chaos 
of inharmonious barbarisms. He was the congregator 
of those great spirits who presided over the resurrec- 
tion of learning; the Lucifer of that starry flock which 
in the thirteenth century shone forth from republican 
Italy, as from a heaven into the darkness of the benight- 
ed world. His very words are instinct with spirit; each 
is a spark, a burning atom of inextinguishable thought; 
and many yet lie covered in the ashes of their birth, 
and pregnant with the lightning which has yet found 
no conductor. All high poetry is as the first acorn, which 
contained all oaks potentially. Veil after veil may be 
undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the mean- 
ing never exposed. A great poem is a fountain for 
ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and 
delight; and after one person and one age has ex- 
hausted all its divine effluence which their peculiar re- 
Jations enable them to share, another and yet another 
succeeds, and new relations are ever developed, the 
source of an unforeseen and an unconceived delight. 
Shelley 


` 4. Give, in about fifty of your own words, the sub- 
stance of this extract. 
9, Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in their context: 
(a) Dante was the first awakener of entranced Europe. 
(b) He was the congregator of those great spirits who 
presided over the resurrection of learning. 
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(c) All high poetry is infinite; it is as the first acorn, 

which contained all oaks potentially. 

3. Say briefly what you know of: Dante; Milton; 
Luther; Shelley. Mention an important work of each. 

4. ‘Describe some of the chief characteristics of the 
style of this passage, paying particular regard to Sheiley’s 
use of figurative language, 

5. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
used in their context: rudeness and acrimony, inharmoni- 
cus barbarisms, the Lucifer of that starry flock, instinct 
with spirit, divine effluence. 


VII 


Study the following stanzas from Gray’s Elegy Written 


in a Country Churchyard, and then answer the questions 
given below: 


Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
e threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, i 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, j 
Their Jot forbade: nor circumscribed alone A 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
E 
$ 


l. Express in a single sentence the gist of these 
stanzas. 


is Explain the following allusions, and bring out the 
meaning fully: (a) Some village Hampden; (b) Some 


- eS es 
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mute inglorious Milton; (c) Some Cromwell guiltless of 


his country’s blood. 
3, Give the meaning of each of the following, as used 


in the extract: dauntless breast, his country’s blood, a 
smiling land, read their history in a nation’s eyes, shut 
the gates of mercy on mankind. 


4, Make a careful paraphrase of the last two stanzas. 
5, Name and explain the chief figures of speech used 
in these stanzas, and give four examples taken from the 


extract. 


VII 


Study the following extract from Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII, and then answer the questions given below: 


So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness!“ 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

‘And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventur’d 
Like little wanton boys that Swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 


J]. Give, in about fifty words of your own, the sub- 
stance of this passage, avoiding the use of figurative 
Janguage- 

2. Nearly the whole of this extract is made up of two 
‘extended’ figures of speech. Name these two figures, 
and indicate the points which they serve to illustrate. 
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3. What impression do you form of Wolsey as he is 
here depicted? 

4. Explain the meaning of each of the following 
phrases, as used in the extract: the state of man, blush- 
ing honours, good easy man, high-blown pride, a rude 
stream. 

5. Do you think that Shakespeare is here trying to 
‘point a moral,’ or rather to portray Wolsey as, at this 


juncture, he conceives him to have been? Give your 
reasons. 


Ix 


, Study the following passage, and then answer the ques- 
tions upon it given below: 


‘England! with all thy faults I love thee still, 
`I said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill; 
I like the government (but that is not it); 
I like the freedom of the press and quill; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it); 
I like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when ‘tis not too late; 


1i like the taxes, when they’re not too many; 

I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer; 
I like the Weather, when it is not rainy, 

That is, I like two months of every year, 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and King! 
Which means that I like all and everything. 

Lord Byron 
1. Carefully describe the unusual style in which these 


verses are written, illustrating your remarks by short 
quotations from the original, where possible. 


ei 
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‘ 

2, What indications are there of the period in which 
these verses were written? Give details in support of 
what you say. 

3. Give, in about thirty words of your own, the gist of 
the extract. : 

4, Explain the following allusions: (a) ‘England! with 
all thy faults I love thee still; (b) Habeas Corpus; (c) 
seacoal fire; (d) the Regent. 

5, What impression do you form of the author of these 
verses, so far as you can judge from the extract? 


x 


Study the following extract from Tennyson’s poem 
Ulysses, and then answer the questions given below: 
It little profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
J cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved. me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
‘And manners; climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not Jeast, but honour’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
Į am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
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1. Describe in your own words the character of 
Ulysses, as here depicted by. Tennyson. 

2. Explain the meaning of each of the following, as 
it appears in the context: 


(a) I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 


(b) I will drink 
Life to the lees. ` 


(c) I am a part of all that I have met. 


3. Give in about thirty words the substance of the 
passage beginning, ‘For always roaming,’ and ending, 
‘when I move.’ 

4. Point out what you consider to be three particularly 
good examples of the felicitous use of words in these 

es, 

5. Explain the following allusions: (a) these barren 
crags; (b) the rainy Hyades; (c) windy Troy. 


CHAPTER NINE 


GRAMMAR 


In tHE General Certificate English Language paper, 
Grammar usually takes the form of a question in which 
the candidate is asked to explain certain points of syntax 
of the rather less obvious kinds. You will therefore do 
well to concentrate on revising the following items. 
(Those marked with an asterisk are of special impor- 
tance.) 


#1, The Gerund 
*2, The Present Participle 
#3, Subjunctive Mood (especially in Main Clause) 
*4, Relative Pronoun (particularly as and what) 
*5, Relative Adverb 
6. Apposition 
7. Indirect Object (Dative) 
g. Near and Like followed by Dative 
9. Double Genitive 
40. Collective Noun with Plural Verb 
+41, But used as (a) an Adverb, (b) a Co-ordinating 
Conjunction, (c) a Subordinating Conjunction, 
(d) a Preposition. 
+42. Auxiliary used as a Verb of Full Meaning 
#43, Adverb limiting (a) a Preposition, (b) a Conjunc- 


tion. 
+14, Agreement of Verb and Subject 
15. Retained Accusative ` 


+16. Simple Infinitive 
+17. Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive 
18. Perfect Infinitive 
19. Nominative Absolute 
+20. Impersonal Absolute 
*21. Adverbial Accusative 
123 
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22. Cognate. Accusative à 
*23. Accusative and Infinitive Construction 


Worked Examples 


The following are some questions similar to those set 
at the G.C.E. English Examination, together with the 
kind of answer expected. They incidentally exemplify 
a good many of the points of syntax specified above. The 
points that have not been exemplified should be carefully 
revised in your usual text-book. 


Question No. 1 4 
Name the part of speech and state the function of the 
word in bold type in each of the following sentences: 


1. Tell me where you are going. 

2. Fancy his saying that. 

3. There was but one thing to do. 

4. He is not such a fool as he looks. 
5. Both the crews were exhausted. 


Answer 


ak where: relative adverb, limiting are going, and 
joining ‘Tell me’ and ‘you are going.’ 


saying: gerund (verb-noun), object of fancy, and 


governing that in the accusative case. 
3. but: adverb, limiting one. 
4. as: relative pronoun, referring to antecedent fool, 
: and joining ‘He is not such a fool’ and ‘he looks.’ 
5. Both: definite numeral adjective, limiting crews. 


Notes 


(a) In No. 1, the antecedent is unexpressed. Where 
here means the place to which. 

(b) Take care not to confuse a gerund with a present 
participle, the gerund is a verb-noun and the 
present participle is a verb-adjective. 
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(c) When but means only it is an adverb. But one 
thing, in No. 3; means only one thing. 

The Notes, it should be said, are intended for the 

guidance of the student, and form no part of the Answer. 


Question No. 2 
In the following passage, name and explain: 


(a) The mood of the verbs labour, be. 
(b) The case of the nouns power, bank-clerk. 


Let the blacksmith labour as he will, he will find there 
are certain feats beyond his power that are well 
within the strength of a man of herculean make. 
even though the latter be a bank-clerk. 


Answer 
1. labour: simple infinitive present, complement of let. 


2. be: subjunctive mood, the verb preceded by though 
implying uncertainty. 
3. power: accusative, governed by the preposition 


beyond. 
4. bank-clerk: nominative, complement of be. 


Note 
The infinitive, as in No, 1, expresses the verbal notion 


without asserting it of any subject. 


Question No. 3 
Write sentences exemplifying each of the following 


grammatical constructions: 


Nominative Absolute 
Cognate Accusative 

Present Participle 

Gerund 

Subjunctive in Main Clause 


up 
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Answer 4 
1. The rain having stopped, we continued our journey- 
2. They died a glorious death. 


3. Seeing an obstacle ahead, he abruptly stopped. 
4. I don’t like his coming here so often. 
5. Long live the Emperor. 


Question No. 4 


Write sentences exemplifying each of the following 
grammatical constructions: F 


Adverbial Accusative 
Adverb limiting a Preposition 


A Collective Noun followed by a Plural Verb 
Noun Phrase in Apposition 


Infinitive Dependent on a Noun 
Answer 


1. He ran two miles, 

2. The post arrived shortly after his 

3. The mob scatter in all directions. 

4. Charles Westo 
century, 


ere was a small cottage to let, 


SR NE 


departure. 


n, the captain of the school, made a 


E ARAIN O 5 isting wnlas/alGenine 
ualifying Infinitive ` 


Question No, 5 


ame the part of Speech and state the function of the 
word in bold type in each of the following sentences: 


Tell me what you saw. 
ey may yet come, 
Near him Was a small boat, 
Perdition catch my soul but I do love thee. 
Come if you wish to, only don’t be late. 


Gu go o H 
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Answer 

1. what: relative pronoun, with antecedent under- 
stood, joining ‘Tell me’ and ‘you saw.’ . 

2. yet: adverb of time, limiting may come. 

3. Near; adjective followed by the dative. 

4, put; subordinating conjunction, joining ‘Perdition 
catch my soul’ and ‘I do love thee.’ 

5, only; co-ordinating conjunction, joining ‘Come if 
you wish to’ and ‘don’t be late.’ 


Notes 
(a) In No. 1, what means that which. 


(b) In No. 4, but I do means if I do not. 
(c) In No. 5, only means but (mo matter what else 
you may do). 


Question No. 6 
Use in separate sentences: 


Single (a) as a verb, and (b) as an adjective. 


i. 
2. One (a) as an adjective, and (b) as a pronoun. 
3, But (a) asa preposition, and (b) as an adverb. 
4, Needs (a) as a verb, and (b) as a noun. 

Answe 


T 
1. (a) Why did he single me out? 
(b) He did not make a single run. 
2. (a) Only one person was present. 
(b) One gets very tired of this sort of thing. 
3. (a) They all came but Tom. 
(b) There were but two failures. 
4. (a) He needs immediate help. 
(b) His needs-are pressing. 


Question No. 7 
Name and explain the construction of the word or 
words in bold type in each of the following sentences: 
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1. He now has a house in the country. 

2. ‘The Critic’ is a play of Sheridan’s. 

3. They gave him a cheque for the amount due. 

4. Considering everything, his punishment was not 
undeserved, 

5. We supposed it to be him. 


Answer : 

1. has is an auxiliary used as a verb of full meaning. 
Has here means possesses. 

2. of Sheridan’s is a double genitive. This construc- 
tion is regarded by some writers as elliptical, 
and is taken to mean ‘a play of Sheridan’s plays. 
Others consider it to be merely redundant, 

3. him is here the indirect object of gave and is con- 
sequently in the dative. (Him means to him.) 

Considering is an impersonal absolute, in which 
the noun or pronoun is omitted, The impersonal 
absolute, it should be noted, is limited in use to 
a few more or less streotyped words or phrases: 
supposing, granting, considering, etc. 

5. it to be is the accusative and infinitive construc- 
tion; that is, the construction in which a noun 
or pronoun in the accusative is combined with a 
verb in the infinitive to form a noun phrase that 
is the direct object of the finite verb. 


EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR 


Explain the point of syntax involved in each of the 
following sentences: 


1. (a) The wireless-set cost ten pounds, 
(b) They made him captain. 
(c) We gave the boy a suitable reward. 
(d) In the pantomime, he played the part of Jack 
the Giant-killer. 
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2, (a) Skating is to be had there all the winter. 
< (b) She was reading a novel of Thackeray’s. 
(c) His son was exactly like him. 
(d) The box weighed 8 Ib. 


3. (a) He was made captain by them. 
(b) He ran the mile in record time. 
(c) The holiday being over, we all returned to 


London. 
(d) Considering the circumstances, it was a lucky 


escape. 


4. (a) Near him, sat his daughter. 
(b) I don’t know where he is now. 
(c) This is the house where he was born. 
(d) It was the man whom we had seen the day 


before. 


5. (a) I certainly should not agree, if I were you. 
(b) He is one of those men who are always in the 


right. 
(c) Neither of the two witnesses was trustworthy. 


(d) The Lord Mayor, with a large party, was seen 
to be approaching. 


6. (a) He had supreme contempt for that sort of 


ople. 
(b) Arriving at the house, he found everyone out. 
(c) You are requested carefully to consider the 


proposal. 
(d) The place was very different from what he had 


expected. 
NOTE 


For additional exercises in Grammar, as set at the 
London Examination, see under Clause Analysis, Chapter 


Ten. 


9 
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EXERCISES IN TRANSFORMATION 


1. Give the opposites of: 


rough, weeping, public, certain, foolish, active, 
friendly, cowardly, base, humble. 


2. Complete the following proverbs, and explain the 
meaning of each: 


(a) A rolling stone... 
(b) Too many cooks... 
(c) Many hands. . . 

(d) Silence is... 


3. Form adjectives from: 


year, picture, brother, prince, cat, dog, parent, 
bishop. 


4. Give the plurals of the following nouns: 
glass, branch, duty, toy, monkey. 

9. Give the feminine of the following: 
manager, nephew, bachelor, emperor, lad. 


6. Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with 
appropriate prepositions: 


(i) They soon parted all their possessions. 
(ii) This is quite different what I anticipated. 


'(iii) On the following morning they embarked 
a ship. 


7. Give a word similar in meaning to each of the 
these: 


empty, menace, dismay, persuade, irritate. 
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8. Make verbs from: 
dark, breath, friend, long, rich. 
9. Turn the following into the Passive: 
(i) The mob burnt the house. 
(ii) The cricketer caught the ball. 
(iii) The cat ate the mouse. 
(iv) The tiger attacked the elephant. 


10. Give the Comparative and Superlative of these 
adjectives: 


ugly, good, much, bad, late. 

11. Make abstract nouns from: 
true, humble, obey, boy, black. 

12. Give the singular of each of the following: 
volcanoes, mice, teeth, children, canoes.. 


13. Complete each of the following comparisons by 
adding an appropriate noun: 


(i) as cold as —— 
(ii) as sour as —— 
(iii) as good as 
(iv) as white as 
(v) as heavy as 


14. Give the masculine of the following: 


sow, doe, cow, dam, witch, nun, bride, maid- 
servant, 


NY 


va 


* CHAPTER TEN 
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CLAUSE ANALYSIS_syNTHESIS 


I 
CLAUSE ANALYSIS 


WE SHALL here assume that you already know the main 
facts of Clause Analysis. These facts alone, however, 
will not enable you to analyse a Passage successfully. 


How to deal with elliptical and parenthetical clauses. 
How to distinguish one kind of subordinate clause from 
another, A 


The exact point at which the division between clauses 
should be made. 


ave a subject, In the sentence, ‘He ho 
ieir arrival’ the verb ‘expected’ 
e subject ‘he, which is third p 
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urly expected 
is finite, because it has i 
erson singular. 
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Certain parts of the verb, however, are non-finite; viz., . 
the Infinitive, the Gerund, the Present Participle, and 
the Past Participle, and these cannot take a subject; for 
the present infinitive and the gerund are noun-equiva- 
lents, and the present participle and past participle are 
adjective-equivalents; e.g. 5 


J]. Infinitive 
To return was not an easy matter. 
(Noun-equivalent—subject of verb.) 
2. Gerund 
After swimming, he always felt greatly invigo- 
rated. : 
(Noun-equivalent—object of preposition after.) 
3. Present Participle 
Entering the bay, Tom saw a strange sight. 
(Adjective-equivalent—limiting Tom.) 
Past Participle 
Bound hand and foot, he found it impossible to 
escape. 
(Adjective-equivalent—limiting he.) 


It is clear, therefore, that as the infinitive and the 
gerund are noun-equivalents, and the present and past 
participles adjective-equivalents, they cannot be finite 
verbs. None the less, pupils frequently forget this fact. 


The Difference between a Clause and a Phrase 


+ Take care not to confuse a Clause and a Phrase. The 


point to bear in mind is that, while a clause does contain 
a finite verb, a phrase does not. The student often thinks 
that because a group of words contains a participle or a 
gerund it is a clause, whereas, of course, it is only a 
phrase. Here are one or two examples: 


j. The moon having risen, we could see all around us. 
2. The critic, bored to death by the play, soon fell 
-asleep. 
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3. Fancy his having kept all this to himself for three 
years. 


The groups of words in italics are phrases, not clauses. 


How to Determine the Number of Clauses val 
The number of clauses in a passage for analysis is the 
Same as the number of finite verbs, expressed or under- 


stood, that the Passage contains. Take the following 
Passage, for example: 


Opening the door, he gazed cautiously around, but 
Perceiving nothing, he proceeded to lock the door. 
While he was doing this, Fawkes thought he heard a 
noise behind him, and turning suddenly, he beheld 
through the gloom, several persons rushing towards 

im. 


Here we find that there are six finite verbs—gazed, pro- 
ceeded, was doing, thought, heard, beheld—and therefore 
six clauses. On the other hand, Opening, perceiving, to 
lock, turning, rushing, are non-finite parts of the verb, 
and Consequently the groups of words in which they occur 


How to Deal with Elliptical and Parenthetical Clauses 
_An Elliptical Clause is one in which there is the omis- 


unsuccessful.’ Here the word was has been omitted be- 
ore unsuccessful. Elliptical clauses, it should be noted, 
do not form a class co-ordinate with N oun, Adjective, and 
Adverb Clauses. Elliptical clauses are found in each of 
these three kinds of clauses; i.e. we can have an elliptical 
foun clause, an elliptical adjective clause, ete, 


or a predicate, or even both: but 
turn a participle or a gerund into a finite verb; e.g. 


—— ee es™—:—rsr._omr 
=- >” a 
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4, He turned to the right, and (he) made his way 
towards the sea. 
(Subject supplied) 
2. She plays tennis better than you (do). 
(Predicate supplied) 
3. I like you more than (I like) him. 
‘(Subject and predicate supplied) 
Pleased by what he saw, Tom lingered on the sum- 
mit of the hill. 
(No ellipsis—for here ‘pleased’ is a partici- 
ple, and ‘Pleased by’ must not be taken as 
N an elliptical clause and expanded into 
‘[As he was] pleased by.’ 


A Parenthetical Clause is one that has no grammatical 
connection with the sentence, and cannot therefore form 


part of the analysis; e.g. 


Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay. 

To show, however, that you know how to deal with 
such a clause it is advisable to include it in the analysis, 
and mark it, ‘Parenthetical clause; no grammatical con- 


nection with sentence.’ 
How to Distinguish one Kind of Subordinate Clause from ` 
Another 


The best way to do this is to consider the exact func- 


tion of the clause; i.e., whether it is doing the work of a 
noun, an adjective, or an adverb. The following, how- 
ever, are some additional hints that may be of service. 


is usually introduced by the conjunc- 


A Noun Clause 
d or implied), or by a relative 


tion that (either expresse 
adverb: 


4. She said that Shelley was her favourite poet. 
(Introduced by the conjunction that, expressed.) 
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2. He said his brother was badly injured in the acci- 
dent. ‘ea i f 
(Introduced by the conjunction that, implied.) 
I know where he is. 
(Introduced by the relative adverb where.) 


An Adjective Clause is invariably introduced by a rela- 
tive pronoun or a relative adverb, expressed or implied: 


1. The woman who took the parcel from the boy was 
t Mr. Arnold’s housekeeper. 


(Introduced by the relative pronoun who, ex- 

pressed.) 

2. The woman who took the parcel from the boy, and 

signed the receipt for it, was Mr. Arnold’s house- 

keeper. ` 

(Introduced by the relatiy 
plied.) 

3. An old hut was th 
to meet, - 


‘(Introduced by the relative adverb where.) 


e pronoun who, im- 


e place where they had arranged 


, whence, whither, etc.), of Cause (be- 
-), of Purpose (that, lest, in order that, 


ete,), of Result (that, so that, etc.), of Condition (if, pro- 
vided, unless, etc.), 


ete.), and of Comparison (than, as, ete.); eg. 
1. They returned home when the 
1 their Purpose. (Time) 
2 ave it where you found it. (Place) 
3. He left the firm because he was dissatisfied with his 
future Prospects. (Cause) 


He hurried along, in order that he might be in time. 
(Purpose) 


y had accomplished 


a 


(though, although, 
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5. They rowed so fast that they won the race in fifteen 
minutes. (Result) 

6. They received the reward, although they did not 
really deserve it. (Concession) 

7. I expect he will come, if he finds it practicable. 
(Condition) 

8. This is larger than I expected. (Comparison) 


- You must carefully guard against the error of suppos- 


_ ing that a clause introduced by where, or when is neces- 


sarily an adverb clause. It may be a noun, adjective, or 
adverb clause, according to its exact function in the 


sentence; e-8- 


1. Tell me where you left it. 
‘(Noun clause—direct object of tell.) 

2, This was the house where Dickens then lived 
(Adjective clause—limiting house.) 

3. It was found where you left it. 
(Adverb clause—limiting found.) 


When can introduce a noun, adjective, or adverb clause 
in exactly the same manner. 

Again, who and which do not always introduce adjec- 
tive clauses. They may introduce a noun clause, or even 
a co-ordinate clause; i.e., not a subordinate clause at all; 


eg. 


RHE explained who gave him the watch. 
(Noun clause—direct object of explained.) 
2. They observed which road the man took. 

(Noun clause—direct object of observed.) 

He failed to keep his appointment, which caused a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. 

(Here which is non-defining; it means, tand this 
caused a great deal of unnecessary trouble.” 
Hence the sentence is a double simple sen- 

g two co-ordinate clauses. It 


g 


tence, containin 
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is, however, an accepted convention to de- 
Scribe a non-defining clause introduced by 
which as a ‘non-defining adjective clause.’) 


The Point at. which Division between Clauses should be 
made } > 
It is important that in clause analysis the various 


clauses should be divided at the right point. Observe, 
therefore, that: 


ab. Subordinating conjunctions, including relative pro- 
nouns and relative adverbs, belong to the sub- 
ordinate clause they introduce; eg. 


(a) They will be late unless they hurry. 

(b) This is the man who bought the dog. 

(c) He passed the school where he had been educat- 
ed. 


2. Prepositions governi. 


ng a noun clause belong to the 
main clause; eg. 


(a) No reliance can b 
mises, 


(b) It was not far from where he was living. 


e placed upon what he pro- 


How to Set out the Analysis 
e various clauses should þ 
and whenever the occasion 
the number given. 

2. Each clause should be put between inverted com- 
mas and terminated by a colon. 

3, In elliptical clauses, the words omitted should be 
supplied, and placed between brackets. 

A, ng clauses should not be written out in full, 
unless you are instructed to the contrary; only 
the first few words and the last few need be 
given. When, however, a clause is divided into 


e numbered in order, 
arises, referred to by 
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two parts by the intervention of another clause, 
the divided clause should be written in full. 


Examples of Clause Analysis 

_The following are some examples of Clause Analysis. 
In the first example the process is demonstrated step by 
step, in order to show how the foregoing rules are applied 
in practice. In the remaining examples, this preliminary 
demonstration, has been omitted as unnecessary, and only 
the final version given, with notes on special points. 


Example No. 1 

Write out, the main and subordinate clauses in the fol- 
lowing passage, stating the nature of each of the subordi- 
nate clauses, and its relation to the clause on which it 


depends: 


They could not identify the man who brought the 
message, although they thought that they had seen 
him when they were in London. 


Steps 
4, First pick out the finite verbs. There are five in 
all, viz. could identify, brought, thought, had 
seen, were. Hence there are five clauses. 


2, Next divide the passage into clauses. According to 
the rule given, subordinating conjunctions (in- 
cluding relative pronouns and relative adverbs) 
belong to the subordinate clause they introduce, 
while prepositions belong to the main clause. 
Here the connectives are all subordinating con- 
junctions. Hence the sentence should be divided 
as follows: ‘They could not identify the man/ 
who brought the message,/although they 
thought/that they had seen him/when they 
were in London.’ 


A 
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3. Now find the main clause, and state the nature of 


each subordinate clause, and its relation to the main 
clause: 


(a) The first clause contains the main subject and pre- 
dicate, and is therefore the main clause. y 

(b) The second clause limits the noun man, and is 
therefore a subordinate adjective clause.: 

(c) The third clause limits the verb could identify, and 
is therefore a subordinate adverb clause. 

(d) The fourth clause is direct object of thought, and 
is therefore a subordinate noun clause. 

(e) The fifth clause limits had seen, and is therefore 
a subordinate adverb clause. ‘ 


4. Finally, making use of all these facts, set out the 
analysis in its proper form; thus— 


1. ‘They could not identify the man’: main clause, 
Cy 


o brought the message’: subordinate adjective 
clause, limiting man, 


3. ‘Although they thought’: subordinate adverb clause 
: of concession, limiting could identify, 
4. ‘That they had seen him’: subordinate noun clause, 
direct object of thought. à 
5. en they were in London’: subordinate adverb 
clause of time, limiting had seen. 
Example No, 2 


State the nature of the subordinate clauses in the fol- 


Owing passages, and their connection with the main 
clauses: 
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i Analysis ; 
b] (a) ‘Whether he came home last night’: subordinate 


i noun clause, direct object of know- 


(b) 1. Whether you approve’: subordinate adverb 
clause of condition, limiting do. 


2, ‘Or (whether you do) not (approve)’: subordi- 
nate adverb clause of condition, limiting do, 
and co-ordinate with No. 1. 


(c) ‘But assume some mark . . . outward parts’: sub- 
ordinate adverb clause of result, limiting so 
simple. 

Notes ° 


1, Clause No. 2 in the second passage is highly ellip- 
tical, both subject and predicate having to be 
supplied. 

2, In the third sentence, ‘but assumes’ means, ‘that 
does not assume,’ and the second clause is there- 
fore a subordinate one. 


Example No. 3 
Analyse into 

ordinate clause, 

depends: 


clauses, stating the nature of each sub- 
and its relation to the clause on which it 


Say ye, who, with less prudence than of old 
Jotham ascribed to his assembled trees 

In politic convention, put your trust 

In the shadow of a bramble, and reclined 

In fancied peace beneath his dangerous branch, 
Rejoice in him, and celebrate his sway, 
Where find ye passive fortitude? 


Analysis j 
1. ‘Say ye’: main clause. 
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2. ‘Who, with less prudence, put your trust in the 
shadow of a bramble’: subordinate adjective 
clause, limiting ye in No. 1. 


3. ‘Than of old . . . politic convention’: subordinate 
adverb clause, of comparison, limiting less, in 
No. 2. 

4: ‘And (who), reclined in fancied peace... in 
him’: subordinate adjective clause, limiting ye, 
in No. 1, and co-ordinate with No, 2. 

5. ‘And (who) celebrate his sway’: subordinate ad- 
jective clause, limiting ye, in No. 1, and co- 
ordinate with Nos, 2 and 4. 

6. ‘Where find ye passive fortitude’: subordinate 
noun clause, direct object of Say, in No. 1. 

Notes 


(a) As a rule, only the first few, and the last few 
words of a long clause need be given. Clause 
No. 2, however, although long, must be written 
out in full, because another clause (No. 3) 
breaks it up into two parts. If the clause were 
written, ‘Who, with less prudence .. . shadow 


of a bramble,’ it would appear as if clause No. 3 
had been included. 


(b) Clauses Nos. 4 and 5 are elliptical: the subject 
who must be supplied in each case. 


(c) Clause No. 6 contains an example of where intro- 
ducing a noun clause. It may at first be a little 
difficult to identify, because it is a considerable 


distance from the verb (say) of which it is the: 
direct object. 
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EXERCISES IN CLAUSE ANALYSIS 
: AND GRAMMAR 


(Questions Set at the University of London General 
School and General Certificate Examinations) 


1. (a) Analyse into clauses the following passage. 
Give the grammatical description of the clauses and 
show their connexion with each other: 


What is paradise to one person can clearly be pur- 
gatory to another, and hotels and resorts, in 
drawing up their holiday announcements, must be 
well aware that, however cunningly they may set out 
their charms, there will always be a minority who 
will find the list distinctly unattractive. 


(b) Name the part of speech of each of the italicised 
words in (a), and use each of these words in sentences 
as a different part of speech, naming the part of speech 
you have chdsen. 


2. (a) Analyse into clauses the following passage. 
Give the grammatical description of the clauses and 
show their connexion with each other: 


Since such a piece of furniture as a coffin was more 
suitable to Nelson’s own feelings than to those of his 
guests and attendants, an old faithful servant entreat- 
ed him so earnestly to have it removed that at length 
he asked to have the coffin carried below; but he 
gave strict orders that it should be safely stored and 
reserved for the purpose for which its brave and 
worthy donor designed it. 


(b) State the grammatical functions of the words 
italicised in (a). 
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3. (a) Analyse into clauses the following passage. 
Give the grammatical description of the. clauses and | 
show their connexion. with each other: 


However one’s heart may fail in thinking of the folly 
and baseness which make so great a part of today’s 
world, remember how many bright souls are living 
courageously, seeing the good wherever it may be dis- 


covered, undismayed by portents, doing what they 
have to do with all their strength, 


(b) From the above passage give one example of each 
of the following: 

(i) An infinitive verb; (ii) a verb in the passive 
voice; (iii) a Preposition; (iv) a verbal noun; (v) a 
Present participle; (vi) a relative Pronoun; (vii) an 


adverbial phrase; (viii) an adjectival phrase. Number 
your examples clearly. 


4. (a) Analyse into clauses the following sentence. 


Give the grammatical description of the clauses, and 
Show their connexion with each other: 


Like man 
and a 


e was accustomed to indicate by standing on 
One leg as long as it lasted; i 


, but was not intelligent enough 
to see that his answers 


(b) Name and explain: 
(i) The Part of speech of rather. 


(ii) The cases of him, humour, 
(iii) The Part of speech and function of standing. 
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5. (a) Analyse the following passage into clauses, 
give the grammatical description of each clause, and 
state its function: 


Although it may be true that the form of govern- 
ment adopted by Cromwell was no more democratic 
than that of the Stuarts, we do not doubt that he 
acted according to his conscience and as circumstances 


dictated. 


(b) State the part of speech and explain the gramma- 
tical function of the italicised words in the following 


sentences: 


G) Nobody but me knows what happened that night. 
(ii) You should look both ways before crossing the 


road. 
(iii) A monument was erected on the spot where he 


was killed. 
(iv) I should like to have seen that performance, 


6. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 
description of each clause and state its grammatical 


function in the sentence: 


Although the troops he commanded had a fine repu- 
tation for courage in fighting against great odds, he 
could not help warning them that unless they stood 


their ground the next day as they had been instructed, 
jt was almost certain that a large area would have to 


be abandoned. 


Name the part of speech and'state the function of 
each of the three italicised words in (a). 


7, (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 


10 
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description of each clause, and state its grammatical 
function in the sentence: 


As the train in which we had travelled together 
from London was already three-quarters of an hour 
late, it did not seem likely that the soldier who had 
shared my compartment throughout the long journey 

- and had several times anxiously asked me what time 
the train was due to arrive would reach the town 
where he had been born before the last bus had gone. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the function of 
each of the four italicised words in (a). 


8. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 


description of each clause and state its grammatical 
function in the sentence: f 


After considering the matter for some time, his 
father told me that if his financial circumstances con- 
tinued to improve, it was his intention that his son 
should proceed to the University, where he would 
study for the medical profession, a calling that the 
father had always admired more than any other þe- 


cause it offered such opportunities for serving the 
community. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the grammati- 
cal function of each of- the three italicised words in (a). 


9. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
Writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 


description of each clause and state its grammatical func- 
tion in the sentence: 


When the boys reached their opponents’ ground and 
found that it had been raining heavily all morning, 
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they suggested that as they had already made the 
journey they might as well look at the ‘wicket, 
although prospects of play seemed hopeless just then. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the gramma- 
tical function of each of the three italicised words in (a). 


10. (a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses, 
writing out each clause in full. Give the grammatical 
description of each clause, and sate its grammatical func- 


tion in the sentence: 


In summing up the case, the judge stated that he 
wished to make it clear to the jury that unless they 
believed, without a shadow of doubt, that the pri- 
soner was the man who, shortly after midnight, had 
been seen leaving the house where the crime was 
committed, it was their duty to acquit the accused, 
even though the rest of the evidence they had heard 
might have led them to a different verdict. 


(b) Name the part of speech and state the grammatical 
function of each of the three italicised words in (a). 


Il 
SYNTHESIS 


In Synthesis we combine a number of short sentences 
into one or two longer sentences, with the object of 
avoiding the abruptness and monotony that might other- 


wise result. 
Here is a worked example: 


Question 
Combine the following statements into not more than 


three sentences: 
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She reappeared at the table. The crowd gave her 
a long ovation of gratitude. This ovation was for her 
performance. It was all the more impressive because 
it was solemn and subdued. She curtseyed again and 
again, in the manner of a prima donna. She did not 
curtsey with the timid simplicity of her first obeisance. 
Her chin was up. Her eyelids down. All her teeth 
were manifest. Her hands from the bosom were flung 

- asunder. : 


(General School, London) 


Answer : 

When she reappeared at the table, the crowd gave 
her a long ovation of gratitude for her performance, 
an ovation all the more impressive because it was 
solemn and subdued. She curtseyed again and again, 
not with the timid simplicity of her first obeisance, 
but in the manner of a prima donna—her chin up, her 
eyelids down, all her teeth manifest, and her hands 
from the bosom flung asunder. (Two sentences) 


EXERCISES IN SYNTHESIS 


1. Rewrite the following in connected form, and in 
two sentences; 


It was about eight at night. I was already very 
weary. At last, I came to a lone house. At that house, 
I asked admittance. I was refused. I bethought me of 
the power of money in so poor a country. I held up 
one of my guineas in my finger and thumb. The man 
of the house had hitherto pretended to speak no 
English. He had driven me from his door by signs. 
He suddenly began to speak as clearly as was needful. 
He agreed for five shillings to give me a night’s lodg- 
ing. He agreed to guide me the next day to Torosay. 

(General School, London) 
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. 2, Rewrite the following in connected form, using 
only two sentences: x 


He was returning home across the park. He had 
been taking two hours’ brisk exercise. He was return- 
ingin the dusk. His foot struck against a stump. The 
stump was hidden. He fell flat. He was up again in 
an instant. He said, ‘There is no damage except to the 
knees of my trousers? The party looked anxiously at 
one another. They remembered the death of Lord 
Lansdowne. They regretted his death. They were 
not quite at ease till next morning. Then he joined the 
breakfast table with unshaken spirits. He had his 


usual buoyancy of step. 
(General School, London) 


3. Rewrite the following in more connected form. 
avoiding too many sentences: 


During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough died. She carried to her grave the reputation 
of being decidedly the best hater of her time. Yet her 
love had been infinitely more destructive than her 
hatred. More than thirty years before, her temper 
had ruined the party to which she belonged and the 
husband whom she adored. Time had made her 
neither wiser nor kinder. Whoever was at any mo- 
ment great and prosperous was the object of her 
fiercest detestation. She had hated Walpole; she now 


hated Carteret. 


4, Rewrite the following in more connected form. 
avoiding too many sentences: 


The will was made in August. The Duchess died in 
October. In November Pitt was a courtier. The Pel- 
hams had forced the King, much against his will, to 
part with Lord Carteret, who had now become Earl 
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Granville. They proceeded, after this victory, to form 
the Government on that basis, called by the cant name 
of ‘the broad bottom,’ Lyttle 


Treasury, and several other friends of Pitt were pro- 


Newcastle and Pelham exp 
fidence that time and their 
royal displeasure, 


ressed the strongest con- 
exertions would soften the 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FIGURES OF SPEECH 


A Frcure of Speech, we would remind you, is a de- 
viation from the ordinary use of words, with the object 
of imparting strength, vividness, or some other striking 
attribute of style, to the thoughts expressed, as— 


1. Miss Glidden’s finger coiled itself round a pencil 
as a young anaconda might seize its prey. 


2. Tread softly, because you tread on my dreams. 
Lands 


3: 
Where blaze the unimaginable flowers. 


A question on figures of speech is fairly often included 
sometimes as a general 


in the G.C.E. English paper, 

question, and sometimes in connexion with Comprehen- 
sion. The student is apparently expected to know only 
the more familiar figures, so We shall here deal almost 


exclusively with those likely to be encountered at the 


examination. 


Simile 7 

A Simile is a comparison between two things which 
resemble each other in one outstanding point, but are 
widely different in their general nature: 


Princes are like heavenly bodies, which cause good 


ile 
or evil times, and which have much veneration 
put no rest. Francis Bacon 
2, Asa nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the 
stones, SO doth sin stick close between buying 
and selling. Ecclesiasticus 
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3. 3 Thoughts black as death 
Like a stirred pool in sunshine break, 


George Meredith 
A Simile is usually introduced by like, so, or as . , . so- 


Metaphor 

A Metaphor is al 
which differ in their 
of resemblance is not 


a simile we say that one thing is like another, in a meta- 


nce it is sometimes 
a condensed simile: 


1. Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 


Milton 


Victuals and ammunition 
And money, too, the sinews of war, 


Are stored up. Beaumont and Fletcher 
3. The feather that adorns the royal bird supports his 


flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you fix 
him to the earth. Junius 


2. 


Mixed Metaphor 
that illustrate the same subject 
i ch other we have what is known 


1. He apes the worst behaviour of the mule. 
2. All my pretty chickens and their dam at one fell 
Swoop. Shakespeare 


3. The law of copyright in the fine arts is shrouded 
in chaos and riddled with inconsistencies, 


Mixed Metaphor is a fault to be avoided. 


“me 
T o 
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Hyperbole 
Hyperbole is the use of exaggeration as an aid to 


emphasis: 


1. Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. Pope 
2, All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 


little hand. Shakespeare 
3. One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age wthout a name. Scott 
Antithesis 


t of the words or ideas in 


This means the arrangemen 
to produce a marked and 


a sentence in such a way as 
telling contrast: 


4, Speech is silver; silence is golden. 
2, Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Goldsmith 
mean, ill-built market 
ing under six thousand people. It 
Ai w supports a 


hundred printing establishments. It then had 


not a single coach: it now supports twenty 
coach-makers. Macaulay 


Epigram : 
An Epigram is a terse, pungent saying, usually em- 
bodying ideas that excite surprise by their apparent 
contradiction: ; 


4. He is all fault that hath no fault at all. Tennyson 
2, Our good qualities expose us more to hatred and 

persecution than all the ill we do. 
Rochefoucauld 


3. True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 
Pope 
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Paradox 


Paradox is an apparently foolish statement which, 
when examined, may prove to be true: 


1. It is the Spectator, and not life, that art really 
mirrors. Wilde 


2. Hasten slowly. 


mist; and the man who believes life to be excel- 


Trony 


_ In this figure we Praise what we intend to blame; that 
1s, we say the Opposite of what 

Ways with a hint, perhaps no more than an inflection 
of the voice, that our words are not to be taken at their 


1. That accomplished lawyer knew a little of every- 


2. If ideas were innate, it would save much trouble 
to many worthy persons. Locke 

3. Though Gordon was too late to take part in the 
Capture of the Taku forts, he was in time to 
witness the destruction of the Summer- Palace 
at Pekin—the act by which Lord Elgin, in the 
name of European civilisation, took vengeance 
upon the barbarism of the East, 


Lytton Strachey 
Innuendo 


endo is akin to irony. It is the figure in which a 
or speaker merely hints at his meaning, usually 
im a way that implies disparagement or scorn: 


Innu 
writer 
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1. Macaulay has occasional flashes of silence that 
make his conversation perfectly delightful. 
? Sydney Smith 
Sir Peter Teazle. When I tell you, Mrs. Candour, 
that the lady they are abusing is a particular 
friend of mine, I hope you'll not take her part. 
, Sheridan 
3. He is a man who can be absolutely trusted with 
small sums of money- 


N 


Personfication 
In this figure inanimate objects and abstract ideas are 


invested with human qualities: 


1. Some time let gorgeous Tragedy, 
With sceptred pall come sweeping by. Milton 
2. But look, the Morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 
Shakespeare 
The day came creeping on, halting and whimper- 
ing and shivering, and wrapped in patches of 
cloud and rags of mist, like a beggar- 
Dickens 


Climax 
This is the figure in which a series of ideas is so 


arranged that each is more important or more emphatic 


than the preceding one: 
1. From lightning and tempest, from plague, pes- 
i from battle and murder, 


tilence, and famine; 
and from sudden death, good Lord, deliver us. 


2, This other Eden, demi-paradise; 
This fortress puilt by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea --- 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. Shakespeare 
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Anticlimax, or Bathos 


This is the converse of Climax, as after the ideas in a 
series have risen to a certain height there is an abrupt 
descent to a lower level. . The ludicrous effect thus pro- 
duced is often intentionally humorous: 


1. Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, 
But leave us still our old nobility, 

2. He could perhaps have Passed the Hellespont, 
As once (a fact on which ourselves we prided) 
Leander, Mr. Elkenhead, and I did. Byron 

3. Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 


7 


When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their 
last. Pope 


Euphemism 


Euphemism is a form of innuend 
ness’ sake, we substitute a mil 
sion for one that is blunt and P 


o in which, for polite- 
d and courteous expres- 
ossibly offensive: 


1, He is at present one of Her Majesty’s guests (i... 
in prison). \ 


2. She was a domestic help (i.e, a servant). 
3. He had dined not wisely but too well (i.e, He was 
drunk.). 
Interrogation 


This is a Statement put into the form of a question 
with the ob 


object of making the statement more emphatic 
or impressive: 


lL. Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? Wither 
2. What, shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there? Shakespeare 
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When we talk of men of deep science, do we mean 
that they have got to the bottom or near the 
bottom of science? Do we mean that they 
know all that is capable of being known? 
Macaulay 


Onomatopoeia 
This means the use of w 
d suggests the sense: 


souls 
-long roller thundering on the reef. 
Tennyson 


2, When Joud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent 
Pope 


ords in such a way that the 


1. The league 


roar. 


Alliteration 
This means the occurrence in 


beginning with the same sound: 


1. An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 
2. When the hounds of Spring are on Winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of r: 


close proximity of words 


ain. 
Swinburne 


EXERCISES IN FIGURES OF SPEECH 


I 


Name and define the figures of speech to þe found in 
the following: 
) The wander 


1. (a er sank into a deep and dreamiess 
sleep. 
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. (a) He who, in an enli 
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(b) The better the day the better the deed. 
(c) He came like a conquerer, carrying all before 
him. 


(d) I fall upon the thorns of life. 
(e) They now entered a field of inquiry on which 
they had not hitherto trespassed. 


. (a) In vain doth Valour bleed, 


While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 


ahualpa. 
(d) A timorous foe and a su 


spicious friend, 
(e) Not to put too fine a point upon it, Mr. Micaw- 
ber was at the 


moment financially embar- 
assed. 


» (a) Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 


Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their Hydra heads, 

(b) What skilful limner e’er could choose 
To paint the rainbow’s varying hues? 

(c) Tis time to leave the books in dust, 


e progress of the experimental sciences to 

that of the imitative arts, 
(e) Every girl who has read Mrs. Marcet’s little 
dialogues on Political Economy could teach 
Montague or Walpole many lessons in finance. 


ightened and literary society, 


aspires to be a great poet, must first become a 


little child, 
) They are charmed names. Every one of them 


is the first link in a long chain of associated 
ideas, 


(c) Severed at last by Time’s all-severing wave. 
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) 4 The icy earth 
Swung þlind and blackening in the moonless 
air. 
(e) This unexpected defeat completely took the 
heart out of them. 


5. (a) The waves have now a redder glow, 
The hours are breathing faint and low. 

(b) Instead of correcting what was bad, Euripides 
destroyed what was excellent. He substituted 
crutches for stilts, bad sermons for good odes. 

, (c) Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 

(d) He was the character whom anybody can hurt 
and nobody can kill. 

(e) Erom thy own smile I snatch’d the snake, 

For there it coil’d as in a brake. 


Il 


Construct sentences in which the following words are 
used metaphorically, putting each word into a separate 


sentence. 


1. (a) sleep; (b) river; (c) magnet; (d) flag; (e) pilot. 
2. (a) trumpet; (b) barrier; (c) throne; (d) drench; 
(e) weave. 
3. (a) thunder; (b) lightning; (c) rain; (d) hail; (e) 
snow. 
4. (a) sun; (b) moon; (c) star; (d) planet; (e) comet. 
5. (a) morning; (b) noon; (c) night; (d) dawn; (e) 


sunset. 5 
6. (a) golden; (b) silver; (c) leaden; (d) brazen; (e) 
copper. * 
7, (a) spring; (b) summer; (c) autumn; (d) winter; 


(e) season. 
8. (a) brilliant; (b) glimmering; (c) shining; (d) dull; 
(e) obscure. t 
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9. (a) red; (b) blue; (c) green; (d) yellow; (e) 


purple. i 
10. (a) lion; (b) tiger; (c) ape; (d) jackal; (e) serpent. 


m 


Give the meaning of each of the following metapho- 
rical expressions, and use each in a sentence that helps 
to bring out the meaning: 


1. (a) An open question; (b) a cheap-jack; (c) to 
raise a hornet’s nest; (d) matter-of-fact; (e) to find 
a mare’s nest, 
2. (a) A bosom friend; (b) between two fires; (c) his 
geese are swans; (d) to give the cue; (e) as the 
crow flies. 
3. (a) To come to light; (b) to the letter; (c) to small 
Purpose; (d) not worth a rush; (e) a run upon. 
the bank. 
4. (a) Sour grapes; (b) at a snail’s pace; (c) the rank 
and file; (d) by word of mouth; (e) a man Friday. 
5. (a) The irony of fate; (b) to keep in the dark; (c) 
to live down; (d) to be at pains; (e) out of the 
question, 
6. (a) Once and for all; (b) a nine days’ wonder; (c) 
to break the ice; (d) to change hands; (e) to go 
by the board. 
7. (a) To glut the market; (b) to be at a loss; (c) to 
rave out in the cold; (d) Jedwood justice; (e) to 
flog a dead horse. 
8. (a) To strain at a gnat; (b) the other side of the | 
shield; (c¥ to run to seed; (d) on the rack; 
(e) the primrose path. 

9. (a) To put one’s hand to the plough: (b) one of 
these days: (c) to out-Herod Herod; (d) to 
call a spade a spade; (e) the castle in Spain. 
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(b) pitchers have ears; 


10. (a) The sinews of war; 
(d) to cross the Rubicon; 


(c) under the rose; 
(e) a rope of sand. 


IV 


A. Give examples of metaphors drawn from the follow- 


ing subjects. 
B. Use each metaphor in a separate sentence, and con- 
h a way that it clearly shows 


struct your sentence in suc 
d the meaning of the metaphor. 


you understan| 
1. (a) cricket; \(b) football; (c) tennis; (d) riding; 
(e) racing. 
2, (a) Chess; (b) whist; 
(e) bridge. 
3. (a) animals; (b) fish; (c) birds; 
(e) minerals. 
4, (a) law; (b) politics; 
(e) engineering. 
(a) war; (b) the Army; (c) the Navy; (d) flying; 
(e) motoring. 
6. (a) chemistry; (b) physics; (c) mathematics; (d) 
logic; (e) philosophy. 
7. (a) music; (b) art; (c) architecture; (d) poetry; 
(e) the Stage. 
8. (a) Greek mythology; (b) astronomy; (c) astro- 
logy; (d) biology; (e) geology. 
9. (a) trade; (b) banking; (c) economics; (d) ships; 
(e) navigation. 
10. Ka) geography; (b) exploration; (c) emigration; (d) 
pblack-magic; (e) psycho-analysis. 


(c) billiards; (d) darts; 
(d) insects; 


(c) medicine; (d) the Church; 


11 
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Vv 


(Questions set at the General School and General 


Certificate of Education Examination by the University 
of London) 


1. Read the following passage, and then answer the 
questions which follow it: 


it touched the skirts of heaven. T 
this infinity like a snail. 


(i) Select two figures of speech from this Passage and 
comment on their appropriateness, 


(ii) Suggest two ways in which the author conveys 
the idea of expansiveness, 


(i) read between the lines, 
(iii) a catspaw, iv) to be wise after the event, (v) 


ur Own composition: ` 


veil, harvest, poison, path, smile. 
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six of the following words and construct 


which each word is used (a) in its literal 
(twelve sentences in all): 


3. Choose 


sentences in ; 
sense, and (b) metaphorically 


hound, crown, herald, tower, sea, vice, root, wealth, 


anchor. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PARAPHRASING 


PARAPHRASING closely resembles translation, since in both 
cases we have to express in good idiomatic English the 
meaning of the original. 

As a rule, passages given for paraphrasing are in verse, 
and in verse of some difficulty. Hence the first thing to 
do is to study the piece carefully, until you feel satisfied 
that you have understood its meaning. 

A paraphrase must be written in modern prose. 
Therefore the next step is to go through the piece again 
and to try to find a prose equivalent of each thought ex- 
pressed. This means that all words belonging exclu- 
sively to poetry must be replaced by those used in prose, 
that elliptical constructions must be opened out, that 
figures of speech suited only to verse must be changed. 
to those suited to prose, and that the words in a sentence 
must be rearranged in their normal prose order. 

Write the paraphrase in your own words. Occasion- 
ally, however, a phrase, or even a short sentence in a 
original, will be found in all respects suited to prose, am 
in that case you should retain it. Moreover, in verse, 
the thought is frequently condensed; hence, in making a 
paraphrase, it will often be necessary to expand or am- 
plify, so as to bring out the full meaning of the original. 

The paraphrase should usually be in the same tense 
and person as the original, and, as far as possible, its 
general style or tone should be preserved. 

Finally, you may be quite certain that if your version 
is not in good English it cannot possibly be a good 
paraphrase, 

The following are some examples of paraphrasing 
verse: 
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Example No. 1 
Paraphrase the following passage: 


Madam, you do me wrong: 
I have no spleen againt you, nor injustice 
For you or any; how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge me 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 
The king is present: if it be known to him 
That I gainsay MY deed, how may he wound, 


And worthily, my falsehood. 


Paraphrase 
I bear you no ill-will, nor do I 


Madam, you wrong me; 

wish to be unjust to you, Or indeed to anyone. What I 

have so far done, and may yet have to do, is authorised 

by a warrant from the full court of consistory at Rome. 

You accuse me of having been too active in this matter, 
++ The king is here, and if he finds that I have 

done other than I have said, he can punish me, and 


most deservedly, for my falsehood. 


Example No. 2 
Paraphrase the following: 


Your words shall be my deeds: / 
You speak the image on my thought. My friend 
(If kings can have a friend, I call thee so), 
Beyond the large commission which belongs 
Under the great seal of the realm, take this: 
And for some obvious reasons let there be 
No seal on it except my kingly word 
And honour as T am a gentleman. 
art within my heart and mind— 
Another self here and in Ireland; 


Do what thou judgest wel 
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And stick not even at questionable means. 
Hear me, Wentworth, My word is as a wall 
Between thee and this world thine enemy, 
That hates thee, for thou lovest me. 
Paraphrase 
I will do as you suggest: your words indeed are the 
reflection of my own thoughts. My friend (for if kings 
can have a friend I can assuredly call you one), in addi- 


tion to the wide authority 
take this letter, alth 


Seal it can receive is my word as a king and my honour 


» use your powers to the full, 


e of Older Prose into Modern Idiom 
Sometimes we have to turn a piece of older prose into 
Thi 
for the meaning is usually less condens- 
ed, and therefore much easier to understand. 
ere is an example: 


Turn the following Passage into Modern English 
Idiom. 


That We Should not Judge of our Happiness 
till after Death 


The very children are acquainted with the storie of 
Toesus to this purpose: who being taken by Cyrus, and 
by him condemned to die, upon the point of his exe- 
cution, cried out aloud: Oh Solon, Solon! which words 
of his, being reported to Cyrus, who inquiring what he 


S, as a rule, is simpler than para- ` 


mt 
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meant by them, told him, he now at his owne cost 
verified the advertisement Solon had before times 
given him: which was, ‘that no man, what cheerful and 
blandishing countenance soever fortune showed them, 
may rightly deem himself happie, till such time as he 
have passed the last day of his life, by reason of the 
uncertaintie and vicissitude of humane beings, which 

very light motive, and slight occasion, are often 


by a 
changed from one to another cleane contrary state 


and degree.’ 


Modernised Version F 


That We Should not Judge of our Happiness 
till after Death 


This truth is exemplified by the following story of 
Croesus, a story with which even children are fami- 
liar —When Croesus was captured and condemned to 
death by Cyrus, he was about to be executed, when he 

ice, ‘Oh Solon, Solon!’ When 


Cyrus was told of these words, 


the warning which Solon had at one time given him; 
namely, that no matter how prosperous a man might 
be, he could not rightly consider himself happy until 
he was in the grave; for human affairs were so full of 
change and uncertainty that even the most insignificant 
cause or the most trifling occasion was enough to bring 


about a complete reversal of fortune. 
EXERCISES IN PARAPHRASING 


I 


J. Express clearly in your own words the thought that 


the writer of each of the following passages wished to 


convey: 
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(i) But pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river— 
A moment white, then gone for ever. 


(ii) Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
(General School, London) 


2. Express in your own words the meaning of the fol- 


lowing, so as to show that you understand every 
part of it: 


The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude, which suits 
Abstruser Musing: save that at my side 

My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

"Tis calm indeed! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 

And extreme silentness, S. T. Coleridge 


3. Give a careful paraphrase of the following passage: 


In arguing too, the parson own’d his skill, 

For e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering 
sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
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il 
1, Rewrite the following in the English of to-day: 


The history of times representeth the magnitude of 
e 


motions of men and matters. It comes therefore to 
pass that histories do rather set forth the pomp © 
pusiness than the true and inward resorts thereof. 
But lives, if they be well written, propounding to 
themselves 2 person, to represent in whom actions both 
greater and smaller, public and private, have a com- 
mixture, must of necessity contain a true, native, and 


lively representation. 
(General School, London) 


2. Rewrite the following in the English of to-day: 


the bysshop & they al togydere went wyth 
tyl they came to 
Joyous garde. ad an C torches 
pernnyns aboute hym; & so within xV dayes they 
came to Joyous garde. And there they layed his corps 
f the quere, & they sange & redde many 

ym and aboute hym, & ever 
layed open & naked that al folkes 


my. W peholde hy™- For such was the custom in tho 


ayes that al men f wore a so lye wyth open 
e that they were buryed. 
ees pars Sir Thomas Malory 


3, Rewrite the following in the English’ of to-day: 
Frenchmen on horsebacke espyed the English 

pe witch perceiving the great nomber fled, an 

nchmen marched forward, they espyed 


on foote, and made towards them: the 
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Englishmen, seing the great nomber of the horsemen, 
studied to get some hedge or stronge place to fortifie 
theim, but there was no such place in sight, and also 
they had no such tyme there so to do, wherefore the 
captayne sayed: Good felowes and brethren, we have 
of long time been called aventurers, now is the time 
come of our aventure. The Frenchmen wyll not ran- 
some us for no thing, we be emongst them so feared: 
if any thing save our lyves, it must be God and our 
hardines, and therfore, sayd he, if you se me begin to 
flie, slaye me out of hande. Edward Hall 


il te tes ii ae. 


INDEX 


Absolute, nominative, 125, 126; 


impersonal, 128 

Accusative and infinitive con- 
struction, 128 

Accusative, cognate, 125, 126; 
adverbial, 126 

Adjective clauses, 136 

Adverb clauses, 136-137 

Adverb, limiting a preposition, 


126 
Adverb, relative, 124 
Aggravate, 4,9 
Alliteration, 157 
And which, 18 
Anticlimax, 156 
Antiquarian, 4 
Antithesis, 153 
Apostrophe, in puni 
33 
Auxiliary verb used as verb of 
full meaning, 128 
Awful, 4 


ctuation, 


Bathos, 156 
Between each, 
Blooming, 4 
Brackets, 35 
But, as a preposi 
an adverb, 127 


16 


tion, 127; a5 


Capital letters, 
Clause analysis, 1 


difference between a clause 
and a phrase, 133; how to 
determine the number of 
clauses, 134; how to deal 
with elliptical and parenthe- 
tical clauses, 134-135; how to 
distinguish one kind of sub- 
ordinate clause from an- 
other, 135-137; the point 
at which the division be- 
tween clauses should be 
made, 138; how to set out 
the analysis, 138; worked 
examples, 139-142 

Climax, 155 

Cognate accusative, 125, 126 

Collective noun, with plural 
verb, 126 

Colon, 34 

Comma, 32 

Common faults, 15-30 

Comparative and superlative, 
wrong uses of, 21 

Composition, 48-63; choosing a 
subject, 48-50; making notes, 
50; preparing an outline, 51- 
52; writing the composition, 
52-55; style, 55-56; some 
general advice, 56-58 

Comprehension, 96-122; wri- 
ter’s argument, 97-98; nota- 
ple qualities of extract 98; 
comprehension as an exami- 
nation subject, 100-101 

Condign, 4 

Correlatives, 
18 


misplacement of, 


173 


174 


Dash, 35 

Decimate, 4 

Demean, 4, 9 

Different to, Different than, 
16 

Distributives, wrong use of 
plural with, 17 

Due to, 20 


Each other for One another, 
16-17 

Either for Any, 17 

Ellipsis of verb, 17 

Epigram, 153 

Euphemism, 156 

Except and Without for Un- 
less, 20-21 

Exclamation mark, 34 


Faults, common, 15-30 
Figures of speech, 151-163 
Finite verb, 132 

Full stop, 31-32 


Genitive, double, 128 

Gerund and present participle, 
Confusion of, 20, 124 

Gerundial infinitive, 126 

Grammar, 123-131; items to 
revise, 123-124; worked ex- 
amples, 124-128 


Hardly than, 17 
Hyperbole, 153 
Hyphen, 34-35 


INDEX 


Individual, 4, 9 

Infinitive, split, 16; gerundial, 
126 

Innuendo, 154-155 

Interrogation, in punctuation, 
33; as figure of speech, 
156-157 

Interrogative pronoun, in 
wrong case, 19 

Irony, 154 


Less for Fewer, 17 

Letter-Writing, 64-70; private 
letters, 64; business letters, 
64-65; parts of a letter, 65- 
66; specimen business letter, 
66-68 

Like, misuse of as a conjunc- Í 
tion, 20 


Metaphor, 152 
Mutual, 4, 9 


Neither . . 
Nice, 4 
Nominative absolute, 125, 126 
Nominative instead of accusa- 

tive after transitive verb, 18 
Noun clause, 135-136 


. or, 18 


Only, misplacement of, 20 
Onomatopoeia, 157 


x INDEX 
Paradox, 154 
Paraphrasing, 164-170; rules 


for, 164; worked examples, 
165-167 

Participle, unrelated, 19 

Personification, 155 

Practically, 4 

Précis-writing, 71-95; points to 
note, 71-74; worked exam- 
ples, 75-81 

Preposition at end of sentence, 
18-19 

Preposition, wrong case after, 
16 

Prepositions and Conjunctions, 
wrong sequence of, 17-18 

Pronoun, relative, in wrong 
case, 19-20 

Punctuation, 31-47; rules. of, 
31-35; the rules in practice, 
35-37; worked examples, 37- 
41 


Question mark, 33 
Quotation marks, 34 


\ 


Redundant and, 18 

Relative adverb, 124 

Relative, non-agreement of, 19 
Reported speech, 73 


Scarcely than, 17 

Semicolon, 33 

Sequence of tenses, wrong, 21 

Simile, 151-152 

Split infinitive, 16 

Style, 55-56 

Subjunctive in main clause, 
125-126 

Subordinate clause, 135-138 

Subordinating conjunctions, 
136-137 

Synthesis, 147-150 


Tenses, wrong sequence of, 21 
Those sort, 16 

To be, wrong case after, 19 
Transpire, 4, 9 


Unrelated participle, 19 


Verb, sequence of tenses, 21; 
infinitive, 125, 133; gerund, 
125, 133; subjunctive, 125, 
126 


“Words, 3-14; kinds of questions 


usually asked, 3; worked 


examples, 4-10 
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